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Thompson’s The Land and the Book, 


1. 
dthe Book. By WILLIaM M. TuHompson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and 
phe kens BT a Free Yoram es. one {iustrated. eqns | evo, snepantal Cloth, ato: & ae 87.0 
, BBE; . » B10, . mes rately. 
Half Morocco. 6 iLEM, (140 ustrations and Maps.) site: 
Volume II. CeyTRAL PALESTINE AND PHanicia, (120 Illustrations and Maps. 
Volume III, LeBanon, DaMasCUS, AND BEYOND JonDAN. (147 Illustrations and Maps.) 


Il. 
+*‘ Harper’s Young People” for 1885, 


Vol. VI. With about 70’ Dilustrations. Pp. viii, 882. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, 83,50, Vols, IL, I11.,1V., and 
V., $3.60 each. Vol, I,, for 1880, owt of print, 


” 


IIT, 

Higginson’s Larger History of the United States. 
arise Roan hed mate St hmare, the Pore brenden Jenson admins. 
focceted $e Vaiss Plans, Portraits, and other Engravitiee. Pp. xii, i0. 6v0, ol mrt aplasia 4 

lV. 

Stanley’s Congo. 

The Congo, end the Founding of its Free State; A Story of Work and Papiceaticn. By av. STANLEY, Au- 


the Dark Continent,” ete. With over One Hun ustrations an ps. 2 vols., pp. 
itv. Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $10.10 per bet. 


Vv. 
Pepper and Salt; or, Seasoning for Young Folk. 


Prepared by Howarv Prix. Beautifclly and Profusely Illustrated by the Author, Pp, xiv, 122. 4to, Il- 
luminated Cloth, $2.00, vI 


Nature’s Serial Story. 
Epwarp P. Ror. peentifully and Profusely Illustrated with Wood-engrayings, from Drawings by 


ILLIAM HAMILTON Gipson and FREDERIC DIELMAN. Pp. xviii, 430. 8vo, Iiluminat Cloth, $5.00; 
Gilt Edges, $6.26. 


VII. 
The Boy Travellers in South America. 
Adventures of Two Youthsin a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, entine Re- 
puplic, and Chili. With Descriptions of Patagonia and Tierra del Fu and Voy Won the azon 
‘ t e 3 1 . 


eg 0. 
and La Plata Rivers, By THomas W. Knox, Author of ‘‘ The Boy Travellers in e Voy: 
age of the’ Vivian,'’’ etc, With colored Frontispiece and numerous [)lustrations, Pp. 614. 8vo, Orna- 


mental Cloth, $3.00. 
VIII. 
City Ballads. 
By WILL OARLeTON, Author of “ Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” “ Farm Festivals,” “ olka’ 
Gentenwial Boymes,” etc. [ustrated, Pp. 180. Square Bvo, amenta Sloth. $2.00; Gilt Boned date 


Ix. 
The Boy’s Book of Battle Lyrics. 


By THomas Dunn Enotisu, M.D., LL.D. Illustrated. Pp. xii 168. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$2.0. 


x. 
Dancing, and its Relations to Education and Social Life. 


With # new Method of Instruction, including a Complete Guide to the Cotillion (German), with 250 Fig- 
ures. By ALLEN Dopworts. Illustrated. Pp. vi, 278 12mo, Oloth, $1.50. 


Xt. 
A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago. 


ti f Travel and Exploration from 1878 to 1888. By HzwryO Fonrpes, F.RB.G.8., etc. With man 
fiaetrations: (including a colured Frontispiece) and Maps. Pp. Xx, 686. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5.00. d 


XII. 
Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


f the lish Lan, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explan : embracing Scien- 

tide and other Termes, ‘amerone Femiiiar Terme, anda loka delection 0! Old rien W. ° Soy the 

v¥. JAMES STORMONTH. [he Pronunciation Cazety! i Revised pg wee Kev, P.H, Puerr, M.A. Pp. xiv, 
1,26. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Half Roan, $7, 00; Full Sheep, $7.60. 


Other Sumptuous Gift Books. 


I. 
Herrick’s Poems. Ilustrated by Abbey. 


Selections from Poe of Robert Herrick. With Drawings by Epwimw A. Apery. Pp. vi, 18. 4to 
Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Ldwes, $7.00. (Ina Boz.) IL 


Boughton’s Holland. 
and. Gongs H. Boventox,A.B,A. Beautifully and Profusely Illastrated 
With Wood cugeavings {fom wings by oe Author tnd kpwix J A Anny. Two Artinta Batt 
Proof: ° Ou tters. '. q . , 
Eroots, Japanese Facer without Let Gilt Tops, 6600; Full Gilt Rdwes, O65. _ Lee 


IIL. 
Friendly Edition of Shakespeare. 
“The Friendly Edition” of Shakesp 's Works. Edited by W.J. Rotrz. In 20 volumes, Tlustrated. 
, Gilt Top, and Uncut Edges. Square 1émo, Sheets, $27,00; Cloth, 890,00; Half Calf, $60.00. 


‘- IV. 
The Raven. Illustrated by Dore. 
you praouan, MPGie Cauiform with Dove's Ancient Mariner”): ilemtuated Dloth, Gilt kdgen, 10-00, 


v. 
The Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by Dore. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariuer. By Samuzt Taylor CoLEeRIpGs, Illustrated by Gustave Dong. A 
magnidcently Mustrated and Sumptuous Vclume, Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10.00. tina Boz.) 





VL 
Highways and Byways. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
fe Rather ee Pa EDP, By, W.ghset-t0n Gumson. Lilustrated by 
a> VIL 
Pastoral Days. By W, Hamilton Gibson. - .- ~~ 
Author, PpYtic ata Teusseted loth, Gift les: S700 %um a Bags 72" meow” Tastratoa by tne 
v. : ah 


a out 
The Heart of the White Mountains. 


: W,Aseton tiaade, Xuinor of" Pasioral Bass Sorat ARN te leet 
Indian History for'Young Folks, 
Bfasmieceal Ghosh, ga.: Wm oars eer ca Numerous Iilustrations, and a Map. Pp. 480. 8vo, 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, carriage paid, to any part of the 
AS “Valle Btater or Canad, om recip of Drie, by ths bine me } 











BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE DISCOVERY THE 
CONTINENT TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CONSTI ON IN 
1789. By Georcz Banorort. An entirely new edition, partly rewritten and thor- 
oughly revised. Complete in six volumes, 8vo. Oloth, uncut, gilt top, in box, 
price, $15.00; also in fine bindings, : 


The six volumes of this new and fully revised edition of Baneroft’'s ‘‘ History of the 
United States,” now complete, cowprise the twelve volumes of the original octavo 
edition, including the ‘ History of the Formation of the Constitution” last 
and are issued at just half the price. Volume VI contains a new portrait 
engraved on steel. : 


INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES OF TH. 
CIVIL WAR. 


By Apmirat Davin D, Porter. 


Admiral Porter’s anecdotical reminiscences of the War are written in @ graphic and 
animated style, They are always dramatic, often amusing, and give many unfamiliar 
inside views of events in that trying. period. 

They relate to events at Pensacola, the Attack on New Orleans, Ericsson and the 
Monitor, Ascending the Mississipi, the Siege of Vicksburg, General Grant at V 
Admiral Farragut, the Yaz20 Pass Expedition, General Sherman, the Red River 
tion, Naval Battle at Grand Gulf, General Butler in New Orleans, Visit of 
Lincoln to Richmond, and various other events of the War. 

Some of the admiral’s experiences were certainly remarkable, and all are told with 

at gusto and ag Nothing more stirring and readable has been produced in the 
iterature of the War. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOTRS. 
SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN 


VICTORIA, 


FROM 1887 TO 1852. By the late Caantes Grevirtx, Olerk of the Council, } 
with Part First: cH Jourval of the Reigns of King George IV aud King William 
IV.” Two vols., large 12mo, cloth. Price, $4.00. 


‘Mr. Greville’s Diery is one of the most important contributions which have ever 
been maie to the political history of the middle of the nineteenth century. Heisa 
graphic and powerful writer; and his usual habit of making the record w the im- 
pression of the events was fresh upon his mind gives his sketehes of persons and 
places, and his accounts of conversations, great vividness. The vol will be read 
with as much interest for their sketches of social life as for their polit value. ”— 
London Daily News. 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES: 
MILITARY, NAVAL, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, LEGAL, EOCLESIASTICAL, 
SOCIAL, eto. Edited by Anprew Lana. 


. AppLeton & Co, are the American publishers of a new series of small volumes en - 
tack talon Worthies,” consisting of short lives of Englishmen of influence and distinction, 
past and present, military, naval, literary, scientific, legal, ecclesiastical, social, ete. Each os: 
raphy will be intrusted to s writer specially acquainted with the historical period in which 
hero lived, and in special sympathy, as it were, with his subject. 


NOW READY: 


CHARLES DARWIN. 


By Grant ALLEN. 
To be followed immediately by 


MARLBOROUGA. 
By zo, SAINTSBURY. 
Other volumes in rapid preparation, 
Small 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents per volume. 


WITH THE GREELY EXPEDITION! 
FARTHEST NORTH; 


AND EXPLORATIONS OF LIEUTENANT JAMES BOOTH LOOK- 
On, THE LD OF THE GREELY ARCTIC EXPEDITION. With Portrait, Map and 
lilustrations. By Cuartzs Lanman. ; 


The work jeg personal Tee argh ate 
he 


nt panvhief and the cause, are strikingly set forth in the narrative, 


Small 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Above books are for sale by atl Booksellers; but any work will be sent by malt, poxtpald, — 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 








RATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE. ~ 





Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Head Offices, 55 Liberty St., Cor. Nassau, New York. 


WILLIAM E, STEVENS, Secretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, President aud Actuary. 


The payments by a life insurance company for death claims and expenses of management, 
constitute the cost or rnsuRANCE. ‘That company which shows the smallest percentage of outgo 
for these two items combined, gives insurance at THE LOWEST Cost and proves superior kilt in the 
selection of risks or the greatest economy in the management, or both, 

Among ALL the life insurance companies in the United States, the PROVIDENT SAV- 
INGS LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY,OF NEW YORK, showed for the year 1884: 
(1) The smallest outgo for death claims. .......... 6.66 eeeee (95.01 on each 61000 insured.) 
(2) The smallest outgo for expemses....... ...-.ccceewee eens (94.25 on each $1000 insured.) 
(8) The smallest outgo for death claims and expenses combined($9.260n each $1000 insured.) 
(4) The smallest average rate of premium...............+6665 (911.95 on each $1000 insured.) 
(5) The largest proportion of assets to liabilifies.............. (8287 to $100 of liabilities. ) 
(6) The largest percentage of increase in tiew bitnen anions .. (125.48 per cent.) 


(7) The largest per centage of increare in eurpius............. (13.56 per cent.) 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
+ 28 NASSAU STREET, New York, 


DEALERS IN 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
And other Desirable 


SEOUL TIES tor INVEST ORS. 


All Stocks and Bonds 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


ON 


COMMISSION for C ASH. 





Deposit Accounts received and interest allowed on monthly 


balances, subject to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered interest, and dividends collected, and 


placed to credit, for our customers, without charge. 





ORGANIZED 1850. 


Magara Tire Insurance Company 


135 BROADWAY, New York. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. ASSETS, $1,874,034.97. 





ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
U. 8. and other Bonds..... ...... 1,447,025 00 | Cash Capital..............00.ceccece $500,000 00 
Bond and Mortgage Loans....,... 107,017 00 | Re insurance Reserve........... +. 802,656 24 
Real Estate, Prems. and Interest . 283,282 45 | Reserve for all Liabilities........... 247,168 72 
SRNEND SEER oc Sc ccciccscorccccees 56,760 52 | Net surplus.................cceeees $24,210 01 
$1 H1,874,034 97 $1,874,094 93 9 
OFFICERS, 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 


THOS, F. GOODRICH, Vice-Pres. 
GEO. ©. HOWE, Asst, Sec'y. 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
I. §. BLAOCKWELDER, Mer. MORRIS FRANKLIN, Ass't Mgr. 


WEST POLLOCK, Secretary. 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
DARGAN & TREZEVANT, Managers. 





SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENP bey, WH, ny Associate Managers. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SMITH, SNOW & MOODY, Managers. 





Agencies at all Principal Cities and Viilages in the United States. 
Ali policies issued under the New York Safety Fund Law 





THE MAWHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Was orgayized in 1850, and has accumulated Assets of over $11,000,- 
000, with a Net surplus over all liabilities of $2,300,000 by the 
valuation of the New York Insurance Department. 


Points for an Insurer to Consider. 


AN ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE POLICY provides an estate for your dependents after your 
death, free from the claims of creditors. 
AN ORDINARY ENDOWMENT POLICY provides for death, and also for one’s advancing years, but 
ata heavy outlay. 
THE MANHATTAN’S NEW PLAN offers both advantages combined in one, and at{a very much reduced 
cost, 
This new policy is superior to ordinary Life Insurance, because you need not “ die to win.” 
Superior to ordinary endowment insurance, because much less expensive, 
Superior to “ Tontine” Insurance, 
lst. Because the results are not estimated, but fixed in a positive contract. 
2d, Because, after three years, there is no forfeiture as payments on discontinuance of the policy, a cash 
or paid-up valve being guaranteed by the New York Law. Business men appreciate the advantages of this 
new form of insurance, and are largely investing in it, because— 
The annual deposit is practically saved, while it secures the needed insurance during a designated period- 


POSITIVE RESULTS OF A POLICY IN THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
ON THE NEW PLAN. 


Age, 30; amount of Policy, #10,000; term, 2O years, 


Dee Amma Poste WH Bi.s vices vce ccic's cove cicgacccovasccsccevcstcentes $301 80 
At the end of that tim: the Company will retdra to the holder in 

GI 63» ties tak Ecc bey ck cone deb tuxsch vhaens cab BN EL MGkabne A asa beear ake iA $5,700 00 
‘Thus the $10,00) Insuranc? will have b2en secured at the net cost for 20 

POS: CE GN Peta owe Nar t othe Oded ebisecs dcctvheleeed RulteerbethohdaePes 336 00 


$1.68 per year for $1,000 insurance, or, if the cash be not drawn, the 
policy will become paid up..............6. -ce cece cece cree eeeneeennens $10,050 00 
These results are not estimated but are 4x24 in Positive Coutract, the fall face of the policy meanwhile 
being payable in the event of the death of the assured. There is no forfeiture of payments on discontint- 
ance of polivy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by the terms of the New 


York Law. 
For example of other ages,and aleo on the 10 and 15 years’ plans, write, or apply at the office. 
Norz.—The Manhattan's isthe simplest form of policy in existence, and incontestible after five years 
this feature having been originated and adopted by this Comps this Company over 2! years ago. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 


1SG6G and 158 58 Broadway, N.Y, 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
JACOB L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-President, HENRY B. STOKES, 24Vice-President- 
HENRY Y, WEMPLE, Secretary. 
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S.N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York, as Second.class Mail Matter 








‘‘EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHIOH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXXVII. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1885. 


NUMBER 1933. 





Che Independent. 


This issue contains 44 pages. 
for Table of Contents, see Page 22, 














REQUITAL. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





As Islam’s Prophet, when his last day drew 
Nigh to its close, besought all men to say 
Whom he had wronged, to whom he then 

should pay 

A debt forgotten, or for pardon sue, 

And, through the silence of- his weeping friends, 
A strange voice cried: ‘Thou owest me a 

debt,” 

“ Allah be praised!” he answered. ‘Even yet 

He gives me power to make to thee amends. 

O friend! I thank thee for. thy timely word.” 
So runs the tale. Its lesson all may heed, 

For all have sinned in thought or word or 
deed, 

Or, like the prophet, through neglect have 

erred, 

All need forgiveness, all have debts to pay 

Ere the night cometh, while it still is day. 
Danvern#, Mass. 


— <—_——_— —- 


BALLADE OF YULE. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 








** Heigh-ho, the Holly! 
This life is most jolly !’’ 

This Life's most jolly, Amiens said, 

Heigh-ho, the Holly! so sang he. 
As the good duke was comforted 

By these reflections, so may we! 
The years may darken as they flee, 

And Christmas bring his melancholy ; 
But round the old Mahogany tree 

We drink, we sing Heigh-ho, the Holty ! 


Though some are dead and some are fled 
To lands of summer over sea, 
The holly berry keeps his red, 
The merry children keep their glee ; 
They hoard, with artless secrecy, 
This gift for Maude, and that for Molly, 
And Santa Claus he turns the key 
On Christmas eve, Heigh-ho, the Holly ! 


Amid the snow the birds are fed. 
The snow lies deep on lawn and lea, 
The skies are shining overhead, 
The robin’s tame that was so free. 
Far North, at home, the ‘‘ barley bree” 
They brew; they give the hour to folly. 
Flow “ Rab and Allen cam’ to prie”’ 
They sing ; we sing Heigh-ho, the Holly! 


ENVOY, 
Friend, let us pay the wonted fee, 
The yearly tithe of mirth: be jolly! 
It 18 a duty so to be, 
Though half we sigh, Heigh-ho, the Holly! 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


—_ 


THE SONG OF THE SEA WIND. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. © 








How it sings, sings, sings, 
Blowing sharply from the sea-line, 
With an edge of salt that stings ; 
How it laughs aloud, and passes, 
As it cuts the close cliff-grasses ; 
How it sings again, and whisties 
As it shakes the stout sea-thistles— 
Howit sings! 


How it shrieks, shrieks, shrieks 
In the crannies of the headland, 
In the gashes of the créeks ; 
Hew it shtieks once more, and catches 
Up the yellow foam in patches ; 
How it whirls it out and over 
To the corm-field and the clover— 
How it shrieks! 


How it roars, roars, roars 
Iu the iron uuder-caverns, 
In the hollows of the shores ; 
How it roars anew, and thunders, 
As the strong hull splits and sunders ; 
And the spent ship, tempest driven, 
On the reef lies rent and riven— 
How it roars ! 


How it wails, wails, wails 
In the tangle of the wreckage, 
In the flapping of the sails, 
How it sobs away, subsiding, 
Like a tired child after chiding ; 
And across the ground swell rolling, 
You can hear the bell-buoy tolling — 
Howit wails! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 








O, Tuou! who once on earth wast born, 
When shepherds on the plain 

Beheld the midnight turn to morn, 
When wilt thou come again? 


Come to thy world, astray and sad, 
That groans with want and pain ; 

Come, make its desert places giad ! 
O, Christ, be born again! 


Come to thy Church, whose weeds of woe 
The sons of men disdain ; 

Thy face before thine altar show, 
Our Master, come again ! 


Come to our darkness and our death, 
Who hear thy name in vain ; 

Breathe on these bones, thon heavenly breath! 
Redeemer, come again ! 


Come to the few who seek their Lord, 
Whose homesick hearts complain ; 

Renew their faith, Creative Word ! 
Immanuel, come again ! 


What gifts of good, what songs of cheer, 
What wreaths to deck thy fane 

Are worth thy gracious presence here? 
O, Saviour, come again ! 


Not to the manger and the cross, 
To death and shame and pain, 

To faithless friends, to grief and loss ; 
O, King, return to reign! 


WINATED, CONN. 
ininsilliisinnbniiaimiiaimaibe 


BEETHOVEN AT THE PIANO. 


BY ERIC MACKAY, 


(To-day is the one hundred and fifteenth anni- 
versary of the birth of Ludwig van Beethoven, 
Musical Festivals are holding, in celebration of the 
day, at Bonn, the composer's birthplace, and at other 
German towns, and in London, England. } 


Sze where Beethoven sits alone—a dream of 
dag# elysian, 

A erownlees king upon a throne, reflected in a 
vision— 

The man who strikes the potent chords which 
make the world, in wonder, 

Acknowledge him, though poor and dim, the 
mouthpiece of the thunder. 


He feels the music of the skies the while his 
heart is breaking; 

He sings the songs of Paradise, where love 
has no forsaking ; 

And, though so deaf he cannot hear the tempest 
as a token, 

He makes the music of his mind the grandest 
ever spoken, 


He doth not hear the whispered words of love 
in his seclusion, ; 

Or voice of friend, or song of birds, in 
Nature’s sad confasion; 

But he hath made, for Love's sweet sake, #0 
wild a declamation 

That ali true lovers of the earth have claim’d 
him of their nation. 


He had s Juliet in“hié youth, as Romeo had 





And, Romeo-like, he sought to die, that she 
might then adore him ; 

But she was weak, as women are whose faith 
has not been proven, 

And would not change her name for his— 
Guiciardi for Beethoven, 


O, minstrel, whom a maiden spurned, but 
whom a world hus treasured ! 
O, sovereign of a grander realm than man has 
ever measured ! 
Thon hast not lost the lips of love, but thou hast 
gained, in glory, 
The love of all who know tho thrall of thine im- 
mortal story, 


Thou art the bard whom none discard, but 
whom ail men discover 

To be a god, as Orpheus was, albeit a lonely 
lover ; 

A king to call the stones to life beside the roar- 
ing ocean, 

And bid the stars discourse to trees in words of 
man's emotion, 


Aking of joys, a prince of tears, an emperor 
of the seasons, 

Whose songs are like the sway of years, in 
Love’s immortal reasons ; 

A bard who knows no life but this: to love and 
be rejected, 

And reproduce in earthly strains the prayers of 
the elected, 


O, poet heart! O seraph-sonl! by men and 
maids adoréd ! 

O Titan with the lion’s mane, and with the 
splendid forehead ! 

We men who bow to thee in grief must tremble, 
in our gladness, 

To know what tears were turned to pearls to 
crown thee in thy sadneegs, 


An Angel by direct descent, a German by alli- 
ance, 

Thou diist intone the wonder chords which 
made despair a science, 

Yea, thou didst strike so grand a note that, in 
its large vibration, 

It seemed the roaring of the sea in Nature's ju- 
bilation. 


O, Sire of Song! Sonata-king! Sublime and 
loving master ; 

The sweetest soul that ever struck an octave in 
disaster ; 

In thee were found the fires of thought—the 
splendors of endeavor, 

And thou shalt sway the minds of men forever 
and forever ! 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
—_— --—- ——--- <> ~ + — 


THE JUDGMENT OF FABIUS. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


(THE action takes place during the second Punic 
War, in that province of Southern Italy known to the 
ancients as Lucania, which suffered almost utter 
desolation in the prolonged confilct between the 
armies of Carthage, under Hannibal, and those of 
Rome, under various generals; the most noted being 
Fabius, whose policy of caution and delay saved 
Rome, immortalized his name, and gave us dn ad- 
jective. The story is founded on a passage in 
Plutarch. How the hero of it incurred the penalty 
of death,and received the judgment of Fabius, is told 
in lines which I wish might bring those far-off times 
near, and cause us to forget that the theme is clasai- 
cal, in finding that it is human.) 

When the great Fabius, with his Roman arms, 

Held against Hannibal his last campaign, 

In that fair country of once fertile farms, 

Which always lost, whoever chanced to 

gain; 
And conquered by delaying to give battle ; 
But all the hills were swept of men and cattle, 


And all the lovely vales.laid waste and plun- 
dered, 
By ruthless Carthaginians and Gauls: 
Families broken, kindred, )overs sundered ; 
And wailing widows sat by smoldering 
walls, 
And hnddled orphans cowered, and every- 
where 








The reek of ruin sagged upon the air :— 


In that Lucanian land, it chanced that one, 
Perron by name, a native of those regions, 
A valiant soldier, old in brave deeds done, 
Though young in years, served with the 
Roman legions ; 
Fairest among bis fellows, and so tall 
His steel-bright helmet gleamcd above them 
all ; 


A man touch loved, of open heart and hand ; 
Though one there was who smiled, yet liked 
him not; 
Valarius, a decurion of the band, 
A brother soldier and compatriot ; 
Who gained the ear of Fabius, to commend 
His own good zeal, while he betrayed his 
friend, 


* Pardon,” he said, *‘O Chief! while I relate 
A matter which concerns our discipline, 
The safety of the camp, and Roman, state! 
The guilt of one who nightly out and in 
Creeps like a spy; but wherefore no man 

knows, 
Except he be in favor with our foes, 


‘Others have noted him, though none accuse 
him, 
The fellow hath a frolic way with moat: 

A jovial comrade, they are loath to lose him, 
And wink at these desertions of his post. 
But, great as was the love which once I bore 

This very man, I'love my duty more,” 


I'he general heard, and secret orders sent 
To have this thread of treason raveled out, 
And Perron doomed to certain punishment 
For an example; which to bring about, 
Valarius, with vast zeal and knowledge, 
* showed 
Where ambushed guards that night should be 
bestowed. 


Night comes; and round the martial tente 
and streets 
And quartered cohorts of the Roman camp 
Cool darkness gathers, Sentry sentry meets ; 
The trumpet sounds the hour; steeds paw 
and champ ; 
While on the entrenched, half-shadowed, fire- 
lit fields, 
Lie stretched the slumbering thousands by 
their shields. 


Already Perron, stealing forth between 
The friendly outposts, ranged his native 
hills 
On his dark errand. By embowered ravine 
And gloomy crag he sped, and singing rills, 
Toward a red moonrise ; and from high rocks 
gazed 
Far on to where the Punic camp-fires blazed, 


Their smokes crawled upward on the moon: 
there lay 
The mighty Hannibal, with his allied hordes 
From Gaul and Spain, who made the land a 
prey 
To their insatiable consuming swords, 
But could not strike the Roman capital ; 
For Fabius was its tower and moving wall. 


Midway he paused, in mingled gleam and 
gloom, 
Betwixt the Carthaginian and the Roman ; 
Braving, on one side, the deserter’s doom, 
And on the other, vengeance of the foeman ; 
And, clinging to a shadowy cliff, looked down 
On a fair landscape and a silent town. 


Too fair to be the scene of wrath and pillage ! 
But Perron knew what foes bad overrun 
The fields and vineyards, sacked and fired 
the village, 
Leaving it roofless to the moon and sun ; 
Desppiled the peasants of their grain and 
' flocks, 
And driven them houselesr to the woods and 
oy rocks, ‘ 


Yonder the gaping walls that were his home 
In happy days; the greenwood where 
played 
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At warfare with his mates, and dreamed of 
Rome 
And glory ; where Eurissa, gentlest maid, 
Taught the young hero his own heart to yield ; 
When war's wild earnest swept him to the 
field, 


Not long that lonely moonlit glen he views ; 
For not to look on wreck and overthrow 
Had Perron come ; nor mournfully to muse 
On blessings blighted in the general woe. 
His heart was young, and evermore above 
Sorrow and loss spring youth and hope and 
love, 


He hears the rustling of a bush, and starts; 
But not with fear. Forth leaps a lithe, fair 
form! 
(Even in those iron times were tender hearts, 
And lips eould cling with kisses quick and 
warm.) 
** Eurissa !” with exuitant soul he cries, 
*O love!” she answers, not with lips, but eyes. 


With trembling and delight her lips are dumb, 
But speak at length: ‘‘O Perron, I have 
prayed 
Both that you might and that you might not 
come ! 
Now if I am more glad or more afraid 
I cannot tell, but think that fear is chief, 
The danger is so great, the joy so brief! 


“Yet am I glad! For, had you stayed, oh! then, 
You might have seemed less loving or less 
brave | 
But do not run these fearful risks again; 
Rest in your camp, and leave us to our cave 
And wretched lot, till better days return, 
And savage foes no longer spoil and burn.” 


His shield was on his shoulder slung, his 
spear 
Fixed in the ground, point skyward, by bis 
side, 
He drew her close, and laughed away her fear, 
There in the quivering moonbeams, and re- 
plied : 
**On these wild hills where every pass I know 
And hidden path, what care I for the foe? 


** And for the rest, I trust my heels and wits, 
Why, yes, peril there is, it must be owned. 
You mean that ugly law, that he who quits 
The camp without due warrant shall be 
stoned. 
But should I let such trifling matters stay me? 
My friends are faithful; no one dares betray 
me, 


‘*Need was that I, whether I would or not, 
Should trust them; and to one I have made 


known 
The secret of my visits to this spot: 
My very conscience moved me, since hisewn 


Old mother is among your fugitives, 
To say that I have seen her, that she lives, 


“Then how, and by what route, by what devices 
I pags the guards, he begged me to unfold ; 
And all my wanderings to avoid surprises, 
Escapes, discoveries, must in turn be told ; 
But more concerning you than all the rest, 
Valarius asked, with wondrous interest.” 


Was it the moonlight on her face that made 
Eurissa look so pale? She moved to speak, 
And a cold tremor in her tones betrayed 
The fear that chilled her soul and blanched 


her cheek. 
** Now may Jove grant,” she said, “you do not 
find 


Valarius bears a dark and evil mind!” 


But Perron answered, eager to defend 

The absent: ‘Nay, you wrong him by that 
prayer. 

I think Valarius is my trusty friend. 

Is he not yours?” She smiled with serious 


air: 
** Ofttimes the friend, who would be something 
more, 
Will learn to hate more than he loved be- 
fore.” 


“True,” Perron said, “ and I do now recall 
He was your suitor; more I never knew.” 
“Nay, Perron ; for I did not tell you all, 
And will not now, but trust he may prove 
true, 
Nor be that subtle, treacherous, dangerous 
foe 

Who never pardons nor forgets a blow.” 
Almost upon the instant something stirred 
Along the hillside, then was still; and then 
The clash of boughs and tramp of feet were 
heard, 
And swords were seen and headlong rush- 
ing men. 
Eurissa shrieked ; the soldier sprang to arms: 
And the soft night was filled with harsh 
alarms. 


‘Flee! flee!” he said; while firm as rock he 
stood 

Between her wavering and uncertain flight 
And the pursuers bursting from the wood ; 
Bent knee advanced, and firmly grasped for 


His shield and leveled spear; till he descried 
The Roman helmets in the moon, and cried: 


‘ A friend to Rome!” But, for sole answer, they 
Circled him round, with faces fixed and 
hard, 
And steel in irresistible array ; 
Grim veterans of the old Pretorian Guard: 
In midst of whom, calm-visaged, without 
fear, 
The tall Lucanian stood beside his spear. 


But now, perceiving that she fled alone, 
Eurissa cast a backward glance, beheld 
Perron encircled in his iron zone, 
And turned again, by love and fear im- 
pelled ; 
But warriors seized har, and upon the air 
Rose her sharp cry of terror and despair. 


Then furiously he strove to fly to her, 
But rushed on naked blades ; till, forced to 
yield, 
Disarmed and bound, a helpless prisoner, 
Bleeding he lay. The captors’ trumpet 
pealed : 
A troop of horse came wheeling round the 
hill ; 
Then all were gone, and all again was still. 


Three days in camp the victim, doomed to 
wait 
With healing wounds and heart that would 
not heal, 
Languished, uncertain of Eurissa’s fate, 
In all the woe remorseful love can feel. 
On the fourth day, beneath abright blue sky, 
The solemn lictors led him forth to die. 
Unwillingly assisting at his death, 
By the heaped stones his comrades were as- 
sembled ; 
With sullen brows they stood, and bated breath, 
And scarce their savage discontent dissem- 
bled ; 
But watched with stern-eyed pity and fierce 
gloom 
The fair young Perron marching to his doom. 


Among the rest appeared bis faithless friend, 
With ostentatious grief and secret glee ; 
And Perron smiled on him, as, heaven fore- 
fend 
That ever dying man should smile on me! 
But ere began the barbarous punishment 
There came a mersage from the General’s 
tent. 


Within those tawny walls of sutured skins 
Sat the conserver of his country’s glory ; 
Large-franed, and strong, with such an eye 


as wins 
While it commands; an aged chiel and 
hoary ; 
Cautious, yet brave; austere, but kindly; 
great 


Alike in counsels of the camp and state. 
‘Bring me the prisoner!’ Forth the message 
went; 
And soon beneath the lifted lions’ hides,— 
Which, hanging, closed the entrance to the 
tent— 
Guarded, with arms close pinioned to his 
sides, 
The tall, pale soldier, stooping, passed the 
door, 
Where others passed erect, and stood before 


The great Delayer, frowning on his couch ; 
Who said, “ Lucanian, what is this I hear? 
That thou are valiant all thy fellows vouch, 
Strong in the march and mighty with the 
spear, 
A comely soldier! Never more than now 
Hath Rome, I swear, had need of such as 
thou! 


‘How comes it, then, that thou hast merited 
This ignominious death which thou must 
die?” 
Haughtily humble, Perron bowed his head, 
And answered, with slow speech and stead- 
fast eye: 
“O Fabius! they said well who told thee so; 
I never yet have feared or shunned a foe, 
** And for this death, I know that it must be. 
I am a son of this ill-fated soil, 
And sires unconquerable once and free, 
By honorable war and honest toil 
Holding their lives, in no inglorious ease, 
With their fierce neighbors by the two great 
seas, 


“The colonies on our coast were left in peace ; 

Cities they built ; but when they seized our 

flocks, 

The shuddering land shook off those flies of 
Greece, 

As you, O Fabius, may have seen an ox, 

Standing in shallows by some shady bank, 

Shake off the insects from his twitching flank, 


“Then rose great Rome, devouring all the 
world, 

To be herself in turn at last devoured, 

Not now, nor by these foes the gods have 

hurled 





figbt 


Our country yielaed homage, and became 
A province, in the shadow of her name, 


* To fight her endless battles, and to feed 
Her armies with our substance, we were 
bound, 
Her true allies : now little doth she heed 
How in this mill of war our land is ground 
Between the upper and the nether stone. 
Fierce Mother Rome cares only for her own. 


**Our home destroyed, my mother died of grief 
And cruel care; the field of Cann cost 
My sire his life—a bold and powerful chief ; 
In that dread battle which Marcellus lost 
Fell my three brothers, better men than I; 
And now for Rome I also am to die, 


‘* Not gloriously, O Leader! But because, 
Having foregone all else for Rome and thee, 

In one slight thing I trespassed on your laws, 
My body must be stoned. So let it be! 

Not for myself I make complaint or prayer, 

But hear, O Roman, what I now declare. 


‘There is a remnant of our people left, 
Subsisting on the scanty stores which they 
Concealed in time within a rocky cleft 
Among the mountains; fearing, sooth to 
say, 
Your hungry legions scarcely less than those 
Who come, not ravening friends, but open 
foes. 


“Suffering in Rome’s defense unnumbered 
harms, 
By Rome they should be fostered and pro- 
tected. 
It tarnishes the luster of your arms, 
That you so long, O Consul, have neglected 
To furnish with safe shelter and supplies 
The wives and orphans of your brave allies. 


‘* Moreover, there is one for love of whom 
Often I left the camp, against her will, 
And now muat suffer the deeerter’s doom. 
She, too, was captured. If she liveth still, 
I pray you, show her mercy ; but, if dead, 
Avenge the wrong. Great Fabius, I have 
said,” 


His soul was shaken, but he stood undaunted ; 
And even the Roman’s mighty heart was 
moved, 
**Lucanian,” Fabius 
granted. 
I know thine honesty is well approved ; 
And much there is which thou hast left un- 
told, 
Albeit thy speech is somewhat overbold. 


said, ‘‘thy prayer is 


‘* And for the sake of one who knows thee well, 
With whom I have conversed (not that 
false friend, 
Of whose despite thou hast foreborne to tell), 
The rigor of our iron rule shall bend : 
Instead of death this day, lifelong restraint 
Shall be thy sentence.” Perron’s heart grew 
faint. 


“*T have a care for my good soldiers’ health. 

The ways are perilous, the nights are damp ; 

And to prevent this going forth by stealth, 

These distant midvight wanderings from 
the camp, 

Such is the punishment which I award thee. 

Behold the jailer whom I set to guard thee !” 


The prisoner’s thongs were cut; he gazed 
around : 
Immortal Jove! what vision met his eyes? 


There, rosy-red, with looks cast on the 
ground, 
But lifted soon, in blissful, bright surpriee, 


Eurissa, ushered from the inner door ! 
His surety and sweet jailer evermore. 


So Fabius saved to Rome a valiant man. 
Soon, of the tragic matter’s happy close 
Through the Lucanian ranks the rumor ran, 
And a vast tumult of glad shouts aroze— 

A hateful sound to one who slunk away, 
And gnawed bis heart in secret all that day. 
ARLINGTON, Masa. 


WHY KEEP CHRISTMAS? 


BY FREDERIOK D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., LL D., 
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of civilization. 
person, useful citizen, or respectable com- 
munity, knows how to be amused. And 
there is a reason for this which lies a little 
way below the surface. In their ordinary 
work-day employments, most men and 
women are subject to a certain constraint, 
amounting to a necessity. They live in a 
framework of order or routine which has 
grown up about them gradually by their 
consent, so that a large proportion of their 
acts becomeinvoluntary. Habit supersedes 


Tere is a disclosure of national charae- 
ter in the keeping of festivals. It is a test 
Not every enterprising 


a matte? of course, occupation is as much 
a@ mechanism as a virtue, and it is about as 
unlikely that the person will ever do any. 
thing very bad or odd, as that a harnessed 
horse will get out of the traces. But when 
we pass from the region of regular labor to 
that of recreation, this harness of custom . 
drops off, and we are liberated into a sphere 
of free election. School is over, play-day 
has come, and the emancipated attention 
has to decide what it will do. Then the 
will comes uppermost, what is most within 
us asserts itself, and character appears. If 
you would find out something more about 
your neighbor than his common pursuit re. 
veals, ask how he spends his ieisure hours, 
Nations may be judged by their holidays as 
well as by their dress, industries, or songs. 
Some holidays have their purpose deter- 
mined by their origin, or by facts belong- 
ing to it. They are commemorations, per- 
haps, of historical personages or events. 
There is hardly a more emphatic or grace- 
ful way of putting honor upon a hero, a 
saint, or an idea. Instead of ablock of stone 
set up somewhere to be seen now and then 
by a part of the people, or some uvations, 
eulogies, music, heard by a few ears, the 
great, wide, even stream of ordinary life is 
arrested, the chain of continuous drudgery 
is broken, in every household there is an 
imponderable monument, the day itself is 
the orator; even sun and air speak, and the 
change sings a new song. In this case good 
faith, common sense, and the fitness of 
things require that at least some sort of cor- 
respondence shall be kept up between what 
is commemorated and the manner of the 
commemoration, between the character 
whose name the day bears and the day. 
What needs at present to be particularly 
considered about Christmas is this princi- 
ple of relationship between the Feast and 
Him whose birth in humanity it celebrates, 
To take an anniversary instituted and set 
apart for a very lofty and sacred purpose 
and, whether suddenly or slowly, lower it 
to inferior purposes is something more 
than a misapplication or an incongruity; 
it betrays, on the part of those who accon- 
plish such degradation, alow mind. Among 
Christians there will be no dispute that the 
special or distinctive object of Christ's 
coming among men was spiritual. He 
came bringing from Heaven the nature and 
life of God to unite God with mankind 
and so, quickening humanity, to save it 
out of spiritual death and take it into the 
fellowship of immortality in God. There- 
fore it is logically and morally im- 
possible to separate our Lord’s Na- 
tivity from the awful facts of his media- 
tion, ministry, miracles, passion, sacrifice, 
resurrection, ascension and eternal inter- 
cession from the august doctrines of his 
Divinity, humiliation, atonement, redemp- 
tion, the deliverance of our race, by the 
Second Adam, from the bondage of cor- 
ruption in sin and perdition, into the holy 
and glorious liberty of sons of God. Before 
this stupendous and unspeakable purpose, 
this singular and supreme errand, this mys- 
tery which was to recreate mankind, trans- 
form the world, and revolutionize history, 
all other effects of his advent are subordi- 
nate and remote. Civilization, equal rights, 
republicanism, popular education, domes 
tic happiness, manifold reforms, appear in 
the train of the King’s advance, but he 
comes as the king of a spiritual kingdom, 
as the head ofa spiritual society, as the 
Saviour of the soul. 

What light does this indisputable and 
dogmatic affirmation of the Christian 
Creed throw on the keeping of Christmas? 
What imperative law does it lay down? 
What duty does it demand? Plainly 
enough, whatever is remembered, snd 
thought of, and kept in mind, and spoken 
out, at Christmas-tide, Christ is not to be 
forgotten. Whatever other guests gather 
in any house, he for whom no room was 
found in the inn is not to be shut out 








Against you. By her greatness overpowered, 


choice, time is weed in a particular way as 


Whatever other joys gladden the social 
scene, gratitude for a spiritual salvation 
and the promise of everlasting blessedness 
is not to be unmentioned, suppressed by 
shamefacedness, drowned in unreligious 
mirth, or buried in a disloyal silence. 
When all the secular and social bene 
fits of the Gospel and the Church have 
been put into our side of the balances, vet 
as they are, they are as the ‘‘ small dust 

compared with the infinite and everlasting — 
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benediction of a deliverance from the 
power of inward darkness into the lumi 
pous Kingdom of grace, forgiveness and 
righteousness. If among the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of the year of our 
Lord there were, as there might well be, a 
second annual tribute to the Master of all 
nations and ages, his gifts to our present 
and earthly estate might form the theme 
of its thanksgivings and fix the fashion 
and tone of the observance. We have but 
one. Surely, that belongs to him not pri- 
marily as the head of the kingdoms of this 
world, but as the head of the kingdom of 
heaven above them and within them. 

Here lies, unless we misjudge, our short- 
coming with its dangers. American society 
discovers a conspicuous and rather aggra- 
vated tendency to commemorative pagean- 
try. We seem lately to have waked up to 
the idea that there is a past, that lessons are 
learned by growing old, that we owe debts 
to those who have gone before us, and 
that some things may be the better for not 
being new. Not being nationally very old 
yet ourselves, we exhibit the enthusiasm 
of a novel sensation. At the same time, 
how much the people prefer feasts to fasts! 
In the adoption by Christian bodies of the 
usages of the ancient calendar, it is notice- 
able that they take the feasts first. Thanks- 
giving Day holds its own, while the New 
Eogland Vernal Fast is little else but the 
continuance of a misnomer, and, to a fear- 
ful extent, a sacrilege. Even the pub- 
lic funerals of eminent persons ar 
turned into displays, sometimes into an 
unseemly jollity, and that by lawmakers 
who ought to feel the solemnity of their 
trust and the certainty of their own judg- 
ment. Can it be denied that in respect 
even to the gravest matters there is a pre- 
vailing lightness of mind? ‘The sterr. and 
retributive side of life is disagreeable, and 
80, instead of facing it like brave soldiers 
of the Cross, we turn away from it like the 
Sybarites, who would tolerate nothing un- 
comfortable in their city. Humanitarianism 
thus runs to the extreme of insisting that 
everybody shall have a good time, delight. 
ing in a gospel of fat things. Religion 
marches on with an easy-going step. For- 
bidding doctrines are softened down. The- 
ology becomes molluscous and accommo- 
dating. Sermons must attract and be 
popular. The “young people” must 
be pleased. So there must be 
fasts without fasting. So there must be 
feasts without religious sobriety, piety 
without obligation, promise without warn- 
ing, the bright side of Commandments with- 
out the forbidding side, benevolence with. 
out self-denial, feeding and clothing the 
poor without their moral regeneration,love 
without law, Heaven without Hell, Christ- 
mas without worship or sacrament, Easter 
without the pathway of penitence and bu- 
miliation and holy sorrow that leads to it. 
Such a religion goes surely over to selfish- 
ness. Any people that loses seriousness, 
luses character. Life is a serious business 
—never more so than now and here. It is 
no time for carnivals; cheerfulness is not 
levity. The New Testament offers us the 
one and prohibits us the other, uncovering 
its hollowness. Think of the sadness of 
God in looking down on a land of laughter 
where moral earnestness is dead ! 

One of our clever magazines says of 
Christmas, witb truth enough: ‘It is not 
the ascetic nor the pietist who most 
truly appreciates it; but the man who as 
truly enjoys this world as he reverently 
hopes to enjoy a better.” It might have 
added that of ascetics and pietists the mod- 
ern world, and even the modern Church 
has not a large stock, and that the practice 
of hoping for ‘a better world” as a place 
which they are to ‘ enjoy” is one way to 
make this world a place not worth much 
reverence; and, in fact, to ruin reverence 
itself. There is no occasion to exhort this 
generation to “eat, drink and be merry.” 
That will be done. Nobody need spend 
time or breath in setting forth the reasona- 
bleness of mirth or the charms of Yule- 
night games. Within our recollection a 
Strong Puritan preacher in Boston, in a 
Sermon which went into print, besought 
his congregation, with pathetic fervor, to 
resist Curistmas-keeping as one of the 
Perils of the time, threatening orthodoxy 
= loosening morality: Why not forestall 

mischief by using the opportunity to 
>pen churches, to instruct and animate the 


people with bright teachings of the Chris 
tian law of family purity and peace, the 
sanctity of wedlock, the Gospel of the 
Lord’s Childhood, and by preaching the 
first chapter of the Fourth Evangelist? 
Apostolic ministers in early ages had to 
rebuke the degradation of Christmas by 
the perpetuation of the foregoing li- 
centious saturnalia. The same witness 
had to be borne in the North against 
the Druidical Yule-tide dissipations. It 
may be that the honor and privilege fall to 
the ambassadors of Christ in our day, of 
persuading a nominally Christian commu- 
nity to signalize the birth-time of their 
faith and their Redeemer by celebrations 
worthy of their divine inheritance and 
their immortal hopes. Apart from all in- 
ferior sources of joy, though not inharmo- 
nious with any of them that are innocent, 
is this glorious and inspiring wonder of the 
Incarnation: 
“That He whom the sun serves should faintly peep 

Through clouds of infant flesh ; 

That He, the Old, Eternal Word, 

Should bea child and weep; 

That He who formed the fire should fee] the vold; 

That Heaven’s High Majesty His court should 

keep 

In a clay cottage by each blast controlled; 

That glory’s self should serve our hopes and fears, 

And free Eternity submit to Jews !”’ 


Syracuse, N, Y. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. LEONOR. 


BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 





A fragment from an unfinished lecture on “The 
Relations of Poetry and Science.” 





Tue scientific man is merely the minis- 
ter of poetry. He is cutting down the 
Western Woods of Time; presently poe- 
try will come there and make a city and 
garders. This is always so. The man of 
affairs works for the behoof and use of 
poetry. Scientific facts have never reached 
their proper function until they merge into 
new poetic relations established between 
man and man, between man and God, or 
between man and Nature. 

I think I can show you that this has 
been precisely recognized by the hard 
practical sense of the common people in 
other times. I have called the man of 
science a pioneer who cuts down the West- 
ern Woods of the Universe, in order that 
presently Poetry may come to that spot 
and build habitations and pleasances good 
for man. Now I never think of the man 
of science without comparing him to one 
of those wonderful monks of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries who came 
over into the stern forests ot Armorica, 
bearing religion with them, but depending, 
mark you, on the felling of the forest and 
the cultivation of the ground as initial 
steps in the conversion of the people. And 
hereby hangs the legend which I wish to 
relate. 

Once upon a time St. Leonor, with sixty 
disciples came to an inhospitable region at 
the mouth of the Rance in Armorica, and 
settled. Their food was of the rudest de- 
scription, being only what they could ob- 
tain from the woods and waters. One day 
the good Bishop Leonor, while praying, hap- 
pened to see a small bird carrying a grain 
of wheat in its beak. He immediatey set a 
monk to watching the bird, with instruc- 
tions to follow it when it flew away. The 
monk followed the bird, and was led to a 
place in the forest where he found several 
stalks of wheat growing. This was prob- 
ably the last relic of some ancient Gallo- 
Roman farm. St. Leonor, on learning the 
news was overjoyed. ‘‘We must clear the 
forest arid cultivate the ground,” he ex- 
claimed, and immediately put the sixty 
at work. Now, the work was hard, 
and the sixty disciples groaned with 
tribulation as they toiled and sweated 
over the stubborn oaks and the briary 
underbrush. But when they came to plough, 
the labor seemed beyond all human endur- 
ance. I do not know how they ploughed, 
but it is fair to suspect that they had 
nothing better than forked branches of the 
gnarly oaks, with sharpened points for 
ploughs, and as there is no mention of cattle 
in the legend, the presumption is fair that 
these good brothers hitched themselves to 
the plough and pulled. This presumption 
is strengthened by the circumstance that, 
in a short time, the sixty rebelled outright. 





They begged the Bishop to abandon agri- 


culture and go away from that place. 
‘*Pater” (naively says the Bollandist re- 
counter of the legend), ‘‘ Pater,” cried the 
Monks, “‘Oramus te ut de loco isto 
recedas.” 

But the stout old father would not re- 
cede. No; we must get into beneficial re- 
lations with this soil. Then the Monks 
assembled together by night and, having 
compared opinions, found it the sense of 
the meeting that they should leave the very 
next day, even at pain of the abandonment 
of the Bishop. So, next morning, when they 
were about to go, behold! a miracle stopped 
them: twelve magnificent stags marched 
proudly out of the forest and stood by the 
ploughs, as if inviting the yoke. The monks 
seized the opportunity. They harnessed 
the stags, and these diligently drew the 
ploughs all that day. When the day’s work 
was done, and the stags were loosed from 
harness, they retired into the forest. But 
next morning the faithful wild creatures 
again made their appearance and sub- 
mitted their royal necks tothe yoke. Five 
weeks and three days did these animals 
labor for the brethren. 

When the ground was thoroughly pre- 
pared, the Bishop pronounced his blessing 
upon the stags, and they passed quietly 
back into the recesses of the forest. Then 
the Bishop sowed his wheat, and that field 
was the father of a thousand other wheat 
fields, and of a thousand other homes, with 
all the amenities and sweetnesses which 
are implied in that ravishing word. 


Now, here is the point of this legend, in 
this place. Of course, the twelve stags did 
not appear from the forest and plough; 
and yet the story is true. The thing which 
actually happened was, that the Bishop 
Leonor, by his intelligence, foresight, 
practical wisdom and faithful perseverance, 
reclaimed a piece of stubborn and im- 
practicable ground, and made it good, arable 
soil. (It is alsoprobable that the story was 
immediately suggested by the re-taming 
of cattle which the ancient Gallo-Roman 
people had allowed to run wild. The 
bishops did this sometimes.) This was a 
practical enough thing; it is being done 
every day; it was just as prosaic as any 
commercialtransaction. But, mark you, the 
people—for this legend is a pure product of 
the popular imagination of Brittany—the 
people who came after saw how the prosaic 
wheat-field of the Bishop had flowered into 
the poetical happiness of the rude and 
wild inhabitants who began to gather about 
his wheat-patch, and to plant fields and 
build homes of their own; and, seeing that 
the prose had actually become thus poetic, 
the people (who love to tell things as they 
really are, and in their deeper relations) 
the people have related it in terms of 
poetry. The bird and the stags are 
terms of poetry. But, notice again, that 
these are not silly, poetic licenses; they 
are not merely a_ child’s embellish- 
ments of a story; the bird and the stags 
are not real; but they aretrue. For, what 
do they mean? they mean the powers of 
Nature. They mean, as here inserted, that 
if a man go forth, sure of his mission, fer- 
vently loving his fellow-men, working for 
their benefit; if he adhere to his mission 
through good and evil report; if he resist 
all endeavor to turn him from it, and faith- 
fully stand to his purpose, presently he will 
succeed, for the powers of Nature will come 
forth out of the recesses of the universe 
and offer themselves as draught-animals to 
his plow. The popular legend is merely 
an affirmation in concrete forms of this 
principle; the people, who are all poets, 
know this truth. We moderns, indeed, 
we whose practical experiences beggar the 
wildest dreams of antiquity, have seen a 
wilder (beast) creature than a stag come 
out of the woods for a faithful man. We 
have seen steam come and plow the 
seas, for Fulton; we have seen lightning 
come and plow the wastes of space for 
Franklin and Morse. ‘ 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


BY SUSAN: E. WALLACE. 








Wuen the warning was given to Joseph, 
in a dream, ‘“‘Take the young Child and 
His mother,” he arose by night; so the first 
* feeling is, that the flight into Egypt was all 





made at night. 


Few careless readers consider the length 
of the journey, whether by the caravan 
route across the desert, taken by Abraham, 

nearly two thousand years before (the 
Roman road), or through the Land of the 
Philistines and the Plain of Sharon to 
Joppa, then skirting the coast southward. 
Either way is at least four hundred miles, and 
it must have cousumed five or six weeks 

unless we assume that the whole passage 
was miraculous. The early Christian 
fathers taught that the fugitives started at 
little past sunset, the hour in after ages 
consecrated by the Ave Maria. To Joseph 
was confided the care of the Virgin and 
Child, but the mother was accustomed to 
the constant ministry of angels, who left 
the heights above, to have charge concern- 
ing Him on whom the salvation of the 
human race depended. She, too, must have 
heard the whisper as the vaporous form 
drew near, ‘‘ Arise, take the young Child 
and His mother, and flee into Egypt, and be 
thou there until I bring thee word; for 
Herod will seek the young Child to destroy 
Him.” 

Bethlehem was little among the thou- 
sands of Judah. About six miles south of 
Jerusalem, it lies cast of the main road to 
Hebron, covering the upper slope and top 
of a narrow ridge of limestone. The town 
is built in square, solid houses, and close 
under it is the plain, smiling with vine- 
yards and barley fields, where Ruth came 
to glean in the early days of Israel. The 
waters go softly in the pretty brook which 
runs through it yet—a scene fair to the eye, 
pleasant to memory. There is the Field 
of the Shepherds where angelic voices, 
heard but once on earth, sang peace and 
good will, and there, by the gate, is the well 
for which the captive David longed. 

The long, gray hill, which left no room 
for travelers in the inn, is bare and burnt 
now. In Mary’s time it was covered with 
the olive, always like hoary age, the vine 
emblem of laughing youth, the fig and the 
pomegranate, over hungry green terraces, 
at whose summit, in crescent shape, lay 
Bethlehem the City of Bread. At the foot 
of a neighboring hill was a pillar which 
marked the tomb of Rachel, the beloved for 
whom Jacob served seven years, and they 
seemed unto him but a few days for the 
love he had to her. ‘‘ And as for me,” the 
pathos of the simple story, ‘‘I buried her 
there in the way of Ephrab, the same is 
Bethlehem.” In our generation the tomb has 
been bought by the Rothschilds—the only 
shrine of Palestine belonging to the He- 
brews. A rounded white dome is built over 
the sepulchre, and once a weck Jews come 
to bewail the desolation of Zion and to burn 
incense. Eastward the purple wall of 
Moab rises against the horizon, and the 
modern guide points out the peak 
where the hero of the Old Testament, 
prophet, law-giver, priest, went up to die. 
The desolate up-lands of Judea lie between, 
stretching far to the south. Three miles 
distant Mary could see a sugar-loaf moun- 
tain, high and round, with new fortifica- 
tions, within which the bloody Herod was 
soon to find his tomb. And twenty-five 
miles off, through avenues of bluck and 
gray mountains, shining steel blue, lay the 
sea which forever buries the dead cities of 
the plain. 

When the Virgin mother looked a fare- 
well to old Olivet, then crowned with two 
great cedars, I wonder if she remembered 
the mourning procession led by her ances- 
tor, David, weeping over the rebellion of 
Absolom, as he went up barefooted and his 
head covered with his mantle. Did she 
have premonition of the sadder lament, 
mingled with tears of the Child at her 
bosom, to be uttered thirty years later from 
that summit, “O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 
which killest the prophets and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee ; how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, as a 
hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not!” 

She could see in dazzling whiteness 
the pinnacles of the temple. There she had 
consecrated her Son to God and His ser- 
vice, and the prophecy must have thrilled 
her soul. ‘ Behold this Child is set for the 
fall and rising again of many in Israel, and 
for a sign which shall be spoken against.” 

Encircling the city of holiness, grim and - 





massive towers rose high in the Syrian 
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blue, symbols of the brute greatness of 
Rome. The portal of Corinthian brass, with 
a gilded eagle inscribed with the word 
Agrippa, gave name to a gate more precious 
in its material and make than the one called 
Beautiful. 

It is recorded that the pillars of the 
Temple vibrated like a pulse, as the Virgin 
passed with the king-like Child, and the 
golden gates shook before the awful soli- 
tude of the Holy of Holies. The veil of 
Babylonish tapestry, destined to be rent in 
twain by the tremble of the crucifixion, 
waved its blue and scarlet and purple of 
matchless beauty, while the pilgrims went 
out unnoticed, bearing the Messiah. 

And while the world slept, the sentinels 
on the gates and the walls stood moveless 
—type of the sleepless, omnipresent power 
of Imperial Rome. 

The Mother Church has enriched us with 
so many delightful traditions concerning 
the flight into Egypt, that I scarcely know 
which to choose, or how to reduce them to 
brief space without robbing them of grace 
and eolor. 

Among the dangers and perplexities by 
the way, the Virgin was always serene and 
fearless. Once the Holy Family entered 
an untrodden wilderness of trees, and 
would have been lost, but for the pioneer 
angel who marched ahead, with a star in 
bis hand foratorch. The birds sang for 
them with unaccustomed sweetness, the 
lions left their lairs, the foxes their holes, 
and bears and panthers came tamely to the 
forest edge to watch the innocent strangers, 
and none did them any harm. In the 
depths of this forest all the trees bowed in 
devotion and obeisance to the Infant God. 
Only the aspen, in her exceeding pride and 
stubbornness, refused to confess him and 
stood upright. Then the Christ pro- 
nouneed a curse against her, as he after- 
ward cursed the barren fig-tree, and, at the 
words, uttered in his mother’s arms, the 
aspen begin to tremble through every leaf, 
and has not ceased to tremble to this day. 


This forest wilderness was wide, dark 
and full of robber paths, and, of all its 
trees,jthe palms were most intelligent and 
reverent. They bent to make a bower, a 
mystical enclosure round the hunted wan- 
derers, and leaned down for them to gather 
luscious clusters of dates, which had hung 
high in air. Most honored of trees, for 
they were strewn before the Saviour ot 
his triumphal eatry into Holy City, aod are 
borne in the hands of the Redeemed in the 
New Jerusalem. 

A fountuin gushed out of thé thirsty 
ground, anda babbling stream called to 
the travelers, Come and drink of me. 
Seraphs smoothed their bed of moss and 
flowers, and watched with folded hands 
and over-shadowing wings while the dove- 
like infant slept. 

One story runs that they never could 
have found their way across the desert 
but for an accident, which proved a signal 
blessing. 

At eventide, after a long, hot, dusty day, 
they overtook a miserable slave, perishing 
in the way, abandoned by some caravan. 
They gave her of their scant stores, and 
then she lay down with her unknown 
friends to sleep on the flat sand. In their 
slumber one of the sleepless angels on 
watch blew in the sand and commanded 
it to open. At once a fountain leaped up. 
Another ministering spirit brought a slip 
of acacia and bade it grow, leave, and 
blossom. Another brought a fig and a wil- 
low, fragrant balsam, und almonds, rose and 
white, and the lesser angels sowed the 
border of the fountain with seed of fine 
grass, velvety moss, and the royal white 
lily, sacred to Mary. 

Each tree concealed the nest of a bird; 
and where they had gone to rest on the bare 
earth, they woke in the dewy morning to 
bird-song and wind-song,palm fruit,and all 
the scents and sounds of a blooming oasis. 

The wandering tribes gave the spring the 
name Well of Reward, and to this day it re. 
maina, and no traveller drinks there with- 
out a prayer of thankfulness and a bless- 
ing. The slave-girl, by signs, made the 
Virgin understand that, in a city four days’ 
march southward, were women wearing 
veils like hers. For the favor shown the 
Jewish race by the Ptolemies, the Nile val- 
ley was peopled with Jews, whom Herod 
feared, while he hated; there the fugitives 











would be safe among the Israelites, whose 
women were veiled like Mary. 

Led by the slave, they approached the 
boundary of Egypt, and a tree there wor- 
shipped as a deity bowed itself to the 
earth, and the idols shook and fell, with 
their faces in the dust, broken-hearted, ac- 
knowledging the Master, who came to en- 
force the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” 

When the humble wayfarers entered He- 
liopolis, strange portents drove the priests 
in affright to consulting the stars and the 
augurs; but the oracles were dumb. No 
one could imagine the baby in the arms of 
the mother of sixteen years was God 
incarnate, the son of the Eternal Father. A 
few banished Hebrews received the Holy 
Family, and conducted them to the Temple 
of Jehovah, built on the plan of the one on 
Mount Moriah. A lamp of pure gold was 
suspended from the ceiling, instead of the 
seven-branched candlestick before the Holy 
of the Holies, and, on the dome of the sanc- 
tuary, was an inmense mirror of polished 
steel, which reflected the rays of the tumin- 
aries ot Heaven. With what strange feeling 
they must have entered it in the land of 
illusion, and silence! 

A majestic mimosa beside the Temple 
bowed in salaam to the Divine Cuild, and 
the idols on a pagan altar, tottered groaned, 
and, with lamentations, fell crashing to the 
ground. 

The slave-girl remained the grateful ser- 
vant of Mary whilethey abode in Heliopolis, 
and dwelt in a mohair tent, after the man- 
ner of her tribe, close to the habitation of 
the exiles. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INv. 
—_— — ———- + 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF MR. 
STEAD. 


KY THE REV, NEWMAN HALL. 





Dvurtna mapy years a system of trattic in 
girls for the vilest purposes had been carried 
on in London, well known to the govern- 
ment and police. Efforts to reform the 
criminal law, 80 as to give better protec- 
tion to children, had been thwarted year 
after year. Facts of a horrible nature hav- 
ing been reported tothe editor of the Pall. 
Mali Gazette, he resolved to ascertain by 
personal investigation what had been long 
unchecked. His public exposure of the 
results roused public sentiment, so as to 
secure an amendmentof the law. But Mr. 
fitead, in his zeal, did some things which 
were indiscreet, and some things which 
violated the letter of the law. Newspapers 
which had been silent respecting actual 
crime and authorities which had taken no 
pains to repress it, rose. up against 
the reprover of it, as having shocked 
public propriety, and he was indicted 
for having broken the law in his endeavor 
to reform and vindicate it. Judye and jury 
alike, with men of highest positions, such 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, Cardinal Manning, 
Canon Liddon, Mr. Samuel Morley, and 
many others, bore testimony to his un. 
sullied character, and the purity of his 
motives, but on the legal question as laid 
down by the judge, he was pronounced 
guilty, and sentenced to three months in 
prison, where he was dressed in felon’s 
attire, with a convict’s number on his 
breast, a plank bed to lie on, and gruel and 
brown bread for diet. But, after a few days, 
his health being likely to suffer from in- 
sufficient food and clothing, he was raised 
to the position in which the notorious 
Colonel Baker was placed, when convicted 
of attempting a vile outrage on an unpro- 
tected young lady in a railway carriage. 
Mr. Stead is now in gaol fulfilling his 
three months’ sentence. There is a Scrip- 
ture parallel which deserves attention. 

There were two enthusiasts at Troas 
who felt commissioned io reprove vice, in- 
culcate virtue, rescue the fallen, and save 
the lost, in the Name of the world’s great 
Saviour and Friend. They wished to do 
this in Europe as well as in Asia. They 
knew how abominable were the idolatries 
and debaucheries which prevailed on both 
sides the sea. Burning with a sacred pas- 
sion, they thought they saw in vision a 
man of Macedonia craving help. It was 
more than the result of high-wrought im- 
agination. 
the Diyine summons, In company with 





They obeyed without delay 


Luke and’ Timothy, they were the first 
missionaries to Europe. Philippi, the 
scene of a decisive battle, had been hon- 
ored by the victorious faction with the 
dignity of a colony; a sort of smaller 
Rome, with the privileges, pride, and vices 
of the imperial city. As there was no 
Jewish synagogue there, the missionary 
band went to a retired spot on the river- 
side, where a few pious proselytes gathered 
for prayer. On their way they met, day 
by day, a girl possessed by a devil. She 
was a slave to ‘‘ masters” who claimed the 
right to use her as they pleased. Perbaps 
they bad absolutely bought her; or perhaps 
they hired her from her parents, and sold 
her, day by day, to those who paid for wit- 
nessieg her extravagant and indecent gest- 
ures, and listening to her wild and obscene 
words. 

Instead of exciting compassion, she 
was valued by her owners for this sad 
affliction, as a scurce of gain to them, and 
of pleasure to their clients. Paul and 
Silas were grieved. They pitied her for 
her degradation, and they pitied her sister- 
hood similarly captive both to wicked 
devils and to devilish men. What should 
they do? They had miraculous power to 
exorcise the devil and rescue the girl. 
But prudent and cautious people might 
suggest difficulties. She was property; 
property sanctioned and protected by law; 
her owners had legal claims to her; what 
right had mere strangers to defraud them 
and so transgress the law? The parents 
also might receive some part of the profits, 
and ought not to be deprived of this means 
of support. They approved of the use 
made of their child; why interfere with 
parental rights? The state had tacitly, 
perhaps actually, sanctioned the traffic, 
which was known to the magistrates and 
police. Why oppose what was recognized 
by ‘‘ the powers that be, who are ordained 
of God?” 

The amusement might be degrading and 
disgusting, but if people liked it, why in- 
terfere with their liberty, and why excite 
their enmity against the Christian mission? 
Besides, some of the police, and the mag- 
istrates, even of bigh rank might be 
sharers in the pleasure. Why excite their 
wrath? Moreover, some of the scientific 
people and philosophers said that such 
recreation was a necessity; thatif the peo- 
ple were not amused they would become 
factious ; that if this girl were rescued others 
would be found to fill her place; and that 
perhaps even worse forms of pleasure 
might be the result. Perhaps some dear 
companions at the prayer-meeting might 
say, *‘ You will defile yourselves by having 
anything to do with such horrors; your 
work and character are too pure; you 
should be above suspicion, and not do 
anything to which evil motives may be as- 
signed; in casting out devils from others 
some devil may get into yourselves; in 
your enthusiasm you are sure to do some- 
thing imprudently; by breaking the law 
and interfering with fashionable customs 
you will hinder your special work, and do 
more harm than good.” 

But pity for the girl, hatred of the devil 
and all his works, indignation at the own- 
ers who made gain, and at the people who 
derived pleasure by such brutality, the en- 
thusiasm of humanity, the call of con- 
acience, above all, loyalty to their Divine 
Lord, conquered all scruples. They had no 
alternative. They did not wait for the per- 
mission of the magistrates, or aid from the 
police, or consent of the owners, or of the 
parents, but at once and at all rieks, ad- 
ducted the devid to save the girl. Paul, being 
grieved, turned and said to the spirit, “I 
command thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
to come out of her.” And he came out 
the same hour. 

The gitl was saved. A devilish traftic 
was divinely condemned. Public attention 
was roused. The Christian community re- 
joiced. Even the tender-hearted among the 
heathen sympathised. But the vile dealers 
in lust were enraged, No more gold by 
girls if such interference were allowed. 
‘«When the masters saw that the hope of 
their gains was gone, they caught Paul and 
Silas, and dragged them into the Forum, 
unto the rulers.” They could not, for 
shame, allege the real grievance, so they 
pretended scrupulous regard for law, and 
said to the magistrates; ‘‘These men, be- 














ing Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, 
and teach customs which are not lawful for 
us to receive, neither to observe, being 
Romans.” By a recent enactment, all Jews 
had been exiied from Rome, and this was 
applied as a precedent to the colony. 
‘These men are Jews! What right have | 
they to be here, and exceedingly trouble us 
with their foreign customs?” 

Yes! They troubled the town by attack- 
ing fashionable vice, by curtailing wicked 
pleasure, by pricking some consciences; it 
was contrary to custom to respect the 
sanctity of womanhood, to protect the fee- 
bleness of childhood, to denounce preva- 
lent licentiousness, to condemn demoraliz- 
ing pleasure, to put a stop to wicked gain. 
Motive had nothing to do with the case. 
These fanaties had broken the law, they 
had presumed to condemn what the au- 
thorities had sanctioned, they had invaded 
the liberties of the people, and violated the 
sacred rights of property. Whatever existed 
as an equivalent to the daily press backed 
the complaints of the owners and roused 
the clamors of their angry passions. So 
these philanthropists were hastily con- 
demned, and the lictors tore the clothes off 
their backs on which heavy blows were 
laid with those cruel rods that tore away 
the flesh; and asif this was not enough they 
were hurried to prison, dragged through 
the outer dungeon occupied by thieves 
and cut-throats, and thrust into the inner- 
most darkest den, where their feet were 
fastened to a beam so placed that every 
movement increased the tortare. The 
other prisoners must have wondered what 
terrible crimes had merited such terrible 
punishment. There, faint with loss of 
blood, hungry, thirsty, their wounds un- 
cleansed with water, unsoothed with oint- 
ment, these two victims lay, exhausted 
with suffering. 

It was midnight when the tenants of the 
outer dungeon were awakened by voices 
from within. Were the captives cursing or 
complaining? They were singing hymns of 
prayer and praise. Who could wonder had 
they been lamenting? How strange they 
might think it that such sufferings should 
befall them in the discharge of duty, and 
in the city to which a special vision had 
sent them! Yet they were singing. They 
had a good conscience; they had healed a 
demoniac, they had gladdened many hearts; 
though separated from Luke, Timothy, 
and Lydia, they were not separated from 
God; he was with them in the inner prison 
and so they sang. They thought of Joseph 
whose feet were hurt with fetters, and of 
Jeremiah in the miry den, and of Daniel 
shut up with lions; and so they sang. It 
wasa continued act. They went on siog- 
ing, as is expressed in thie Revised Version. 
“They were singing and the prisoners were 
listening to them.” Doubtless they sang 
words deeply graven intheir memory, from 
the ancient hymnal of their people. We 
fancy we hear them: 


** © let the sighing of the prisoner come before 
thee, 
Hear the mourning cf those iv captivity ; 
I trust in Thee, O God, 
Bring my soul out of prison. 
The wicked lieth in wait to vatch the poor, 
In the secret places they murder the inno- 
cent ; 
Who will rise up with me against the evil- 
doers? 
Arise. O Lord, the poor committeth himself 
to Thee. 
And now the prisoners are listening. Now 
in more jubilant tones they sing, 
“They that sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death, 
Being bound in affliction and iron ; 
Then they cried to the Lord in their trouble 
And He delivered them ous of their dis- 
tresses. 
O that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, 
Aud for his wonderful works to the children 
of men ; 
For He hath broken the gates of brass, 
And burst the bars of iron in sunder.” 


And the prisoners are listening! And 
God is listening! And there is a great 
earthquake, and the prison is shaken, and 
the prison doors are thrown open, and 
every one’s bands are loosed. 

There was a popular reaction. The mag- 
istrates were afraid. They sent an order 
to the jailer to let these men g0, Bat 
Paul’s Christianity did not ignore his cite 
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zenship. He refused to be sent out pri- 
vately. ‘‘ Nay, let them come themselves 
and fetch us out.” 

God has many ways of delivering his 
servants. But if they remain in captivity 
for a little while, with conscience and 
Christ for companions, darkness becomes 
light, and a prison a palace. Let us be 
right and do right, and we may always 
sing; though our feet be fast in the stocks, 
our souls may mount up on wings as eagles. 
Songs in sunshine cause no surprise; but 
songs inthe night are an emphatic testi- 
mony to divine grace, and being over- 
heard, often liberate Satan’s captives. Let 
us then bless the Lord at all times. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


SCIENCE AND POETRY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 











Somenopy has attempted to prove that 
the poetry of the future will be drawn 
from tne discoveries of science; but no 
genius has arisen yet able and willing to 
show us how the extract may be obtained. 
No doubt there is a sort of quintessence 
lurking in the remote suggestions of sci 
ence which affccts the imugination power 
fully, though vaguely, and the enthusiast', 
poet, trying all the frets of his harp, migh: 
get some thrilling notes under such influ- 
ence. Nevertheless, invesiigation and con- 
scious preparation are not fruitful of poetic 
resulis of a very high order, that is, if a 
very high order of poetry can appeal to the 
common heart of the world. The infection 
of genius rarely gets through the meshes 
of atriolet, a rondel, or a virelay; even a 
sonnet compresses the muse, until she 
scatcely can breathe. Opening a book con- 
taining these ultra-artificial forms of verse, 
is hke peeping between the leaves of a bot- 
anist’s field bouk, where the poor, sweet 
flowers are squeezed suff avd dry. Other 
less artificial forms impress one (as do the 
so-called improved species in a hot-buuse), 
witb a sense of regret that Nature should 
be forced out of her perfect groove-, ti 
suit a perverted human fancy. It strikes 
me that a premeditated poem of science 
must, if it ever exist, prove to be unbeara- 
bly artificial and shallow. Poetry may 
hover about science, but I doubt if the 
most exalted genius ever can find it in sci- 
ence. The truth which, mathematically 
speaking, is a function of poetry, is not ob 
tainable by Darwin’s metnod of collecting 
a million facts. No catalogue of correlated 
scientific «liscoveries can hold the divine 
power of song, or furnish the inspiration 
that generates a true dramatic tour de force. 
The creative energy cannot be acquired, 
nor can it be dominated by the cunning 
of the scientist. We may aumit that in- 
Spiration proper bas not a thing to 
do with the making of poetry, and yet we 
can find no way to believing in a poet’s 
ability to transmute everything into the 
fine gold of original song. Still we must 
not overlook the immense power of * en- 
vironment and heredity” in molding the 
character of intellect. If the world shall 
become a world of science, then the im- 
press of an herecitary tendency to adapt 
itself to the world’s prevailing demand will 
gradually appear in genius. It is not that 
the poets of today are different from those 
of yesterday; it is because genius feels the 
changing of the weather, as we might say, 
and attempts to suit itself to the new 
conditions, that we see so much 
tentative work in verse. For, say what we 
will, genius is human, first of all, and loves 
appreciation—revels in the world’s praise. 
It is not the protessional critic whom the 
poet would die to please, it is the people— 
the human heart. When the time shail 
come, if it ever do, when science shall be 
the larger part of human life, the poet may 
have become adapted to his environment 
and may use the differential calculus to 
set forth his fine subtleties of fancy, 
but so long as love, ambition, religion, 
sympathy and charity exist as the biggest 
constituents of human feeling, science 
cannot much affect poetry. 

On the other hand, however, art may 
be extensively influenced by science; so 
that mere versification may fluctuate 
with the methods of investigation in vogue 
among scientists. To-day, for instance, we 
may look with confidence tor a tendency 


for clear crystals of thought set in the sim- 

plest and directes: pbrasing, the result of 

scientific training, has influenced the poets 

as much as it has indicated a change in 

popular taste. The trend, as might be ex- 

pected, is toward refinement and accuracy, 

at the expense of abandoning large im- 

agery, natural phrasing and a keen human 

sympathy. Hence we lose on one hand, 

and do not gain on the other, as far 

as science affects poetry. This loss, 

however, has no connection with the 

‘*science of poetry,” or with the ‘ poetry 

of science;” ic is simply a result flowing 

directly from the effect of scientific 

metrPods on the popular mind. It is, in 

other words, nothing more or Jess than an 

cffort of the poets to get in sympathy with 

the spirit of the age. We must admit, 

with no matter how many sighs, that the 

day when the poet could hope to control 
public sentiment, appears to have flown 

forever; 80, too, the time is past for the 
singer who sivgs without a purpose. Be- 
tween these existing states of things the 
poet finds himself cramped, with no definite 
plan of lite. He must sing, and with effect; 

but how shall he go aboutit? He is im- 
pressed with the magnitude and complexity 
uf human hfe now, as compared with that of 
the Elizabethan age, for example. He hears 
the rush of steam engines, the iron clangor 
in all the highways, the mysterious click ot 
the telegraph, the constant shout of dis- 
covery. What shall songs in the old-time 
key avail in this new age? Naturally 
enough, he turns to the methods of science 
as the key to the repusitory of originality, 
hoping to invent a new song as Edison in- 
veuts a new electricul machine. Here he 
begins to be fasciuuted with the business 
of collecting facts. He weights bs mind 
with a mass of fresh knowledge, as a bee 
loads its legs with pollen, and hopes to 
make pvuetry out of the material; but. the 
poet and the bee alike make a mere shell 
of the barden, whic at last must be tilled 
from within; for facts are no more poetry 
tnan bee:wax is hon.y. I think I see 
clearly enough that our poets, in assum- 
ig an alien mood, have done just what 
might Lave been expected, under the pres- 
sure; that ia, they have mistaken making 
comb for distilling the nectar with which 
the cells ought to be fliled. I[t was so in 
the earlier pcuriod of French literature, 
wuen the poets were ringing all the changes 
oa the most artificial forms of versification, 
and yet Frenca poetry finally came to its 
flower in the romantic songs of Victor 
Hugo. 

In England, Shelley’s genius overcame a 
popular prejudice that amounted to fanati- 
cism; and it may be that in America the 
artificiality now in vogue may not prevent 
the coming of a great poet. Certain it is, 
however, that they who look to science for 
relief from the dullness of tke prevailing 
muse, are not in the slightest danger of 
seeing the bard of the future busy with acid 
and microscope, working his way to the 
great new song. Materialism cannot serve 
the turn of genius, nor can realism satisfy 
the demands of the human soul. The light 
that has never shone on sea or shore, is of 
the essence of true poetry. Mr. Stedman 
may be right in calling our time the ‘‘ Twi- 
light of the Poets,” but it is not science 
that will overwhelm this soft crepuscular 
gloom with a flood of poetic glory. Again 
aod again have come lulls in the activity of 
the world’s imagination, periods of so-called 
practical ferment, when the creative power 
lay dermant in the souls of men; or per. 
iods of intense artificiality, when nothiug 
patural was said or done; but there never 
has been a time when any genius has been 
able to make mere realism immortal (and 
science is the most stiffly real of all the 
forms of realism); therefore it would seem 
foolish to hope for the miracle of a poet 
whose poems would catalogue the facts of 
scientific discovery so as to thrill the soul 
aud enlist the passionate sympathy of all 
the world 

Back of science, antedating and running 
ahead of all knowledge, is the. spiritual, 
the unseen, filling the vast realm of the 
imagination; and hovering all round the 
horizon of the real is the ideal. It is this 
ideal, this perfect model of all beauty, all 
truth, all good, that must impel tne poet to 
sing. It is not the unknown, but the un- 





toward cataloguing in poetry. The demand 





creations with a meaning not wholly ex- 
pressed. The discovery of a new fossil-er 
a new star does not satisfy the conditions 
of the problem genius proposes; there 
must be creation, and the creation must 
not be a materia! one. Here is where the 
artificialists, as Iam tempted:to call them, 
make their mistake; they accept new 
phrasing as creation, and they look into 
every science for material with which to 
enrich their vocabulary, hoping thus to 
cheat the world by tricks of expression. 
In fact our literature is full of artificial 
expedients for emphasizing the effect of 
verbal gymnastics, auxiliary. drum-thun- 
der, so to speak, like that with which the 
startling performances of a circus are at- 
tended. Scientific poetry—practical verse- 
makiog,or matter-of-fact song canuot satisfy 
the poet of the future any more than it can 
altract attention now. The principles of 
the highest art cannot change. What song 
has been it will be, the most valuable, be- 
cause the most perfect, reflex of the Luman 
heart, as well as the surest index of the 
intellectual trend of the world at the date 
of the singing. Turgéuieff and Hugo and 
Swioburne and Whittier voice the repub- 
licanism of our day as unmistakably as 
Homer reflected the heathenism of his day; 
but what true poet’s songs are the expo- 
nents of any period’s scieutific power? 
One might say that poetry is human sym- 
pathy, ana the defiuition would be nearly 
complete. 

ORAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 





THAT “ LAST PRAYER” OF “H. H.” 
BY THE REV. L. 8. POTWIN. 


To the Christian friends of ‘‘ H. H.” the 
verses under this title in the December 
Century, are a religiouscvent of inexpressi- 
ble interest. The writer wus not one of 
those wh» sighed over her depariure from 
New England orthodoxy as though she 
had made shipwreck of belief. It rather 
seemed that to her poetic nature the pbi. 
losophy of theology was almost necessarily 
repugnant, und that she really was ever 
lvyal to the substance of her father’s ana 
mother’s faith. And we krew her well. It 
was from our house, then in Amherst, 
Mass., that she set out on her first trip tu 
Colorado, where opened before her what 
may be called her western career, 

But these verses tell the story of the sum 
ming up of her life religiously. They re. 
veal the bright light into which the Father’s 
hand, by his owa circling paths, at length 
brought Ler. I fancy tvat the brightness of 
the light was somethiug of a surprise to her 
mind which seemed to dwell ina kind. of 
perennial childhvod, from which she bas 
gone without even growing old fur s0 much 
as a day. 

The thing thatshe there sees so clearly 
—the five-fold visiun—one hesitates to call 
it contession; and still what mortal needs 
not to make confession? Call it revelation, 
rather, for the blessing of us who remain. 
Four short days before the eternal vision 
actually began, she could tell us what we 
all need to know; and there are single lines 
that are cipher despatches to some of her 
Christian friends which they read with un- 
speakable pleasure. The whole hymn is 
an unfurling of the banner with which she 
entered upon her immortality. We thank 
God that she was permitted to open it 
where we too could catch a glimpse of it 
as she ascended. 

And in all this we are disposed to recog- 
nize a type of God’s dealings with all true, 
earnest souls, Sooner or later, he brings 
them into the light. All are not able to de- 
clare it to the whole world as she has done; 
but thoughtful students of life can point to 
numberless instances of similar dénowement 
or a kind of revolution of life at its close. 
Indeed, one is reminded, although longo 
intervallo, of John Stuart Mill’s posthumous 
essays, und of George Eliot dying with a 
volume of Thomas % Kempis at her side. 
It is thus that life is a scbool, quite to its 
close. We are often distretsed that its pu- 
pus, in their first years, do not show the 
proficiency that may belong only to the 
finishing days; but God is a teacher that 
never tires, and has marked out no useless 
terms in his curriculum. If he only at last 
b:ings us to the clear seeing and enables us 
to deciare it to others, what can he or we 
do more? . 








knowable, that inspires genius.and fills its 


OUR WASHINGTON LETIER. 
BY KATE FOOTE: 


THERE seems to ve a destiny about the 
matter of Vice-Presidents and the Republic 
will have to learn to go without one if it 
will not arrange its electoral laws so that 
there can be a substitute when one dies, or 
the President is killed, A very good Succes- 
sion Bill was lost in the House last year; 
that is, left among the things that were not 
done, and which ought to have been done. 
It paseed the Senate, but got no further than 
the Committee room at the other end of the 
Capitol. As a consequence of this failure, 
while there is mourning on all the public 
buildings here, and even the Senate Cham- 
ber is draped in black for Mr. Hendricks, 
a Republican steps into the chair and be- 
comes the acting Vice-President, with a 
Democratic President and House. 

There were never two men more oppo- 
rite in their pubiic careers than Mr. Hen. 
dricks and Mr. Snerman. The former was 
& Democrat of the General Jackson type, 
without the breadth and strength of the 
old General, and, without desire of change, 
has remained the stay and comfort of the 
wing of his party which likes that sort of 
conservatism. 

Mr. Sherman has been an equally typica 
Republican, clear headed, quick, keen, a 
icader in tue party as his brotner was inthe 
tield, Thauks to Mr. Sherman and others 
uke him, Mr. Hendricks took the oath, last 
March, of aliegiunce to the same unbroken 
sweep of country that General Jackson had 
ouce dyne. In private life buth Mr. Hen- 
dricks and Mr, Snerman have the same ua- 
slaimed pages, of which their cUuuntry can 
be equally proud. 

Mr. Sherman will make, if possible, an 
even better presiding officer than Mr. Ed- 
munds, because he has a vouch more of hu- 
manity ia bim than the Senator from Ver. 
mont. With as much intellect as Mr, Ed- 
munds, Mr. Sherman’s head is all brain, 
with a little room allowed for the neces 
sites incideut to the possession of body; 
but mingled with the intellect and soften. 
ing its keenness is a kindly pleasant look, 
very agreeable to see, and very agreeable to 
mvet when one is talking with him, With 
Mr. E :munds there is aiways a rock-like 
hardness and coldness of aspect, which 
shows him a good judicial officer, but, 
perhaps not one who could placate while 
he judged. 

One could not help feeling last week, on 
the meeting of the senate that a good deal 
was done for ceremony, when one saw the 
forms kept up so strictly. Mr. Sherman 
was nominated as if his party had just 
thought of him, and on the other side of 
the chamber, Mr. Harris was nominated by 
the minority as if his party thought they 
should elect him. And then they went 
through all the form of taking the ayes 
and noes, with the greatest solemnity. 
One could not have guessed that it had 
been ail cut and dried in caucuses before - 
hand, and by knots of senators meeting 
and talking before the caucus even, and 
that Mr. Sherman was already regarded as 
the acting Vice-President and the news 
had gone throughout the country. The 
most inveresting feature of the whole thing 
was to see the ayes and noes bandied back 
and forth with the alphabetical calling of 
the roll—first a round aye from a Repub- 
lican senator and the next moment a no 
from the opposite side, it being a strictly 
party vote, Mr. Mahone and Mr. Riddle- 
berger voting with the Republicans, 

The senators had all met in their dif- 
ferent caucuses, 80 that there was not 80 
much handshaking and greeting upon the 
floor as last year, although I saw General 
Logan receiving many congratulations. 
The General’s hair remains as aggressively 
black as ever, and one feels as if something 
really ought to be done to modify it—as if 
his compatriots, many of whom, as one 
can see, have grown a little whiter and a 
little thinner within a year, would, in time, 
make a personal matter of it, and request 
General Logan to follow the custom and 
be either bald-headed—or gray, Rumor 
says, perbaps without foundation, that the 
General bas watched very keenly the 
course of the administration since it began 
last March, and that several of bis friends, 
having lost government positions without 
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just cause, the General will contest the 
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confirmation by the Senate of those who 
take their places. The Senate is said to 
feel amiably disposed in the matter of con- 
ferring democratic nominations, and it will 
be one of the interests in the coming s¢s- 
sion to see what General Logan’s course 
will be, and whether he will be well sup- 
ported in a refractory course. 

The scenes were much the same in the 
House as in the Senate; crowds of people 
filling the galleries and blocking the door- 
ways out into the corridors in a vain hope 
to see what was going on within. It took 
a little longer to call the roll because the 
membership in the House is so very large, 
and the ayes and noes went rolling from 
side to side quicker, as if to save time 
but without producing that effect. It was 
8:50 before the House adjourned out of 
respect for the memory of Mr. Hendricks. 
The empty -honor of a nomination for 
speaker by the Republicans, was given to 
Mr. Reed, of Maine, without discussing 
what he might have been as speaker, for 
the reason that it could not be. Mr. Reed 
is regarded as one of the ablest members of 
his party. He is suitably bald and in ad- 
dition, or subtraction rather, is close 
shaved, so that his head, placed as it is at 
the top of six feet of solid bone and mus- 
cle, is very noticeable even from the back. 
His full face is a mixture of strength, 
sharpness and good humor; to a character 
student a puzzie at first, to which his actions 
give the key after a while. He takes up 
an antagonist with perfect good humor, 
and presently he gives him a thrust, like 
the clean cut of a lancet, and you see the 
sharpness of his nature, and as he draws 
out the lancet he says something witty, 
usually not unkind, and you see the real 
goodness which makes the background of 
the benevolent face. He speaks the most 
pronounced * Yankee” that I ever heard 
off the stage, and the mingled twang and 
draw] are the only thing to which his vic- 
tims can object, because even as victims 
they must admire art—they must like to 
see work well done, as it is with the one 
exception of the dialect. 

Mr. Carlisle made the work of assigning 
committees this year rather more a work 
than usual. He has endeavored to make 
the chairmen those who are in sympathy 
with the heads of the Departments with 
which they will have to work. Mr. Perry 
Belmont may be in sympathy with the 
Secretary under whose notice he will come. 
Mr. Randall, they say, continues very 
gloomy over the plan to change the rules 
of the House so as to take from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations the jurisdiction 
of some of the Appropriation Bills. 

Economy—economy has been the only 
policy the Democrats have had for twenty 
years and Mr. Randall thinks that it would 
be a poor plan to take from the Appropri- 
ation Committee the pleasant little power 
they have hitherto enjoyed of cutting off 
two-thirds of the money asked for the navy 
or for coast defenses, and other thoroughly 
national bills. It was much better to be 
without any defenses, to fail in payment to 
the clerks and workingmen in the navy- 
yards and pose as watch dogs around the 
Treasury and cry economy, than to let the 
bills come under the influence of men who 
would be less niggardly, and who know 

he difference between penny saving and 
pound extravagance. Some one should 
remind Mr. Carlisle to place Mr. Holman 
on the other Committees who may have a 
chance to be extravagant with the people’s 
money #nd the country will then feel safe. 
Mr. Holman would sit up late and rise 
early to save the government ten cents if 
it cost a hundred dollars to do it. 

Mr. Randal) may be in the right in 
thinking that one committee alone should 
have charge of the appropriations. To 
rust two or three with that power will 
make each of them liable to cut deep into 
the public money ignorant how much the 
others are doing, and some day they will 
find the bottom of the surplus revenue ac- 
cumulated by the other party, and the cry 
of economy will be turned against those 
who first started it. Mr. Randall’s head is 
not to be turned by the recent advent of 
his party to power. He understands that 
economy must be made the watchword of 
his people if they propose to remain in 


power and he is consistent in opposing the 
change, 








The Senate and House listened as may 
be imagined with interest to the President's 
first message. It was new and cheerful to 
the Republican side of either house to hear 
some one but themselves say: ‘If we 
desire to build ships for present usefulness 
instead of naval reminders of the days that 
are past”; and again ‘‘ we must have a de- 
partment organized for the work, pre- 
pared to take advantage of the experience 
of other nations, and imbued with the con- 
viction that war-vessels!} though new are 
useless, unless they combine all that the 
ingenuity of man has up to this day brought 
forth relating to their construction.” 

But it could not have been altogether 
pleasant to members of his own party to be 
thus rapped over the knuckles by their Presi- 
dent—neither in this instance, nor again 
when he discusses the question of silver 
coinage. Mr. Cleveland says when he talks 
about the stock of silver dollars: ‘‘A rea- 
sonable appreciation of a delegation 
of power to the general government 
would limit its exercise, without ex- 
press restrictive words, to the peo- 
ple’s needs and the requirements of 
the public welfare. The desire to utilize 
the silver product of the country should not 
lead to a misuse or perversion of power.” 

There is a certain pathetic bravery in 
these hard knocks to bis own party. It 
could not have been altogether pleasant 
reading for Mr. Bland and Mr. Warner, 
the fathers of the bills that have flooded us 
with eighty-three cent silver dollars, war- 
ranted good for a hundred cents. 

“The condition in which our Treasury 
may be placed by a persistence in our pres- 
ent course is a matter of concern to every 
patriotic citizen who does not desire his 
government to pay in silver such of its ob- 
ligajions as should be paid in gold,” says 
Mr. Cleveland, regardless of their feelings, 
and then he adds a little sketch of us as we 
appear to other nations. We have con- 
ducte d ourselves in this matter of silver in 
such a way “as will render us” (the 
United States) ‘an undesirable party to 
any future monetary conference of na- 
tions.” 

This is pretty bad, because after the 
baptisms of war and struggle we have gone 
through since we put cff our swaddling 
clot hes and set up for a nation we thought 

we were quite a desirable factor in any 
arrang¢ment, especially those in which the 
whole world is concerned. 

The House has r ceived some touches at 
the hand of the upholsterer this summer, 
among these a carpet on the lobby floor, 
hitherto left uncovered and by the clatter 
of feet overthe hard surface adding to the 
noise which always pervades that wing of 
the Capitol. When the House isin the full 
swing of its daily session, it is like forty 
district schools condensed into one with 
the teacher absent. The new census en- 
larged the numbers of the members and so 
enlarged the noise. Of course the real 
work on the bills is done by committees in 
the rooms assigned them, but occasionally 
the whole body goes into a *‘committee of 
the whole,” but not on that account does 
it cease its noise. Mr. Carlisle is an able 
officer in his position as speaker, no doubt, 
but even he and his gavel cannot stop mem- 
bers from gathering in clusters and talking, 
under the impression that they aré not 
‘making any more noise than the rest,” 
and what the committee of the whole learn 

of a bill, with all the clatter and buzz fill- 
ing the air, is a mystery to those who look 
on. Mr. Springer, in his revision of the 
rules, has sinfully omitted to mention a 
committee for the suppression of noise. 


Society is reserving itself for the grand 
onset that begins with the 1st of January. 
There is to be a Bazar for the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, and there are various whist parties and 
other small agreeable forms of entertain- 
ment, but the larger matters come later. 
Mr. Whitney, the Secretary of the Navy, 
is building a ball-room to his house on I 
Street, which promises a pleasant future 
to the giddy youth of the capital. Ma- 
dame de Struve, the wife of the Russian 
Minister, it is said, will not return from 
Russia this winter, which isto be regretted. 
They gave a series of parties last year, 
which were all pleasant. The Russian le- 
gation was the only one last winter over 
which a matron presided, and as Madame 





de Struve is a very agreeable and sensible 
person, her absence will be much lamented. 
The British Minister has two daughters in 
society, and gave one large ball last winter 
and one or two smaller affairs, but the 
other legations are almost to a man with- 
out a lady to preside over them. 

Miss Cleveland is receiving only her in- 
timate friends, who call between two and 
three in the atterncon, and the White 
House will respect the six months of 
mourning which etiquette requires for the 
death of the Vice-Presideni. 

Wasnireton, D.C. 
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INSPIRATION—WANTED A DEFI- 
NITION, 


BY TALBOT W. OHAMBERS, D.D. 


Tne constant faith of the historical 
Church from the beginning has been that 
the’ Scriptures are the Word of God. The 
early Christians spoke of Holy Writ very 
much as the writers of the New Testament 
spoke of the Old. To them it was not only 
true, but sacred and divine, the very oracle 
of the Most High. All the Protestant Con- 
fessions bear the same testimony, differing 
in expression, but agreeing in substarce, 
But while these creeds distinctly maintain 
that the Bible is an inspired book, not one 
of those which had or have a representa- 
tive character, undertakes to define the de- 
gree or the mode of this inspiration. Con- 
sequently very great differences of opinion 
are to be found among those who are at 
one in other respects. For example, in 
the writings of Bishop Wilson and of Dr. 
Dick, which were current half a century 
ago, there occur statements and distinc- 
tions which are now scouted as utterly un- 
tenable. And even those theologians of 
our own day who are united in the views 
they take of the subject, differ consider- 
ably in their way of setting it forth. 

Two extracts from bocks not yet anti- 

quated will show how serious are the diffi- 
culties of the question. In the interesting 
volume, ‘‘ Aids to Faith,” published in 
1862 as a reply to the famous ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews” (the Seplem contra Uhristum), the 
paper contributed by co less a man than 
Dr. Harold Brown, the present bishop of 
Winchester, says distinctly: “It seems 
pretty generally agreed among thoughtful 
men at present that definite theories of in- 
spiration are doubtful and dangerous.” So 
in the lectures on the ‘Evidences of 
Christianity,” delivered before the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, in 1867, 
by the Rev. Albert Barnes, occurs this pas- 
sage: ‘‘ 1 said that there are great ques- 
tions about inspiration which are yet un- 
settled. I repeat, on account of its im- 
portance, and with the hope of stirring up 
scme young man of this seminary to the 
task, the remark I have already made, that, 
in my jucgment there is no one depart- 
ment of Christian literature to which a 
young man could better devote himself 
than the solution of those questions. They 
are beyond my range now, beyond my 
learning and ability, and I should not 
attempt to enter upon them. What is in- 
spiration at all? What is plenary inspira- 
tion? Is it suggestion, superintendence, 
or control, or all combined? In inspiration, 
how far are the faculties of the men them- 
selves employed? Were they kept from 
error onall subjects? In what sense was 
what they wrote cn common matters in- 
spired? To what extent in the Book is the 
Spirit of God responsible for the state- 
ments made? How can the apparent in- 
consistencies and contradictions be recon- 
ciled with the proper idea of inspiration. 
These are questions in many of their bear- 
ings yet to be solved, and happy will be 
the man who shall be raised up to solve 
them.” 

To these extracts may be added the fact 
that there are learned and able men now, 
some of them shining lights in the pulpit, 
who believe and say that an exact definition 
of the subject is impossible. They hold 
sincerely to the inspiration of the Bible, as 
it is laid down in the accepted creeds of the 
Lutheran, and the Reformed, yet insist that 
such are the peculiarities of the case tha! 
no man can formulate a statement which 

will enibrace them all in a self-consistent 
and satisfactory manner. And they can 
cite in support of their opinion the undeni- 
able fact that each writer on theology 


frames his own expression of the truth, 
there being no formula that is universally 
or even generally accepted. It is very evi- 
dent that this is an undesirable state of 
things. A truth so fundamental and so far- 
reaching in theology must be capable of 
precise, scientific statement. It is not more 
difficult than any other lofty and recondite 
themes, such as the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion or the Divine Purposes, which yet 
have been in the course of the ages set forth 
with great definiteness of form. The mat- 
ter, then, ought not to be left at loose ends, 
vague and undetermincd. 

It is enough, indeed, for believers under 
ordinary circumstances to be able to say 
that to them the Bible is the Word of God; 
but when they are called on to give a rea- 
son of the faith that is in them, to answer 
objections or to explain difficulties, they at 
once feel the need of some more discrimi- 
nating statement to prevent their position 
from being misunderstood. For instruce, 
the question has often{been asked, Does in 
spiration mean that the Holy Ghost revealed 
to the author of I. Chronicles the long list 
of genealogies with which that book begins? 
Or, does it approve and justify the sharp 
contention between Paul and Barnabas con- 
cerning John and Mark? To meet cases of 
this kind, and there is a multitude of them, 
a definition is imperatively required. 

Such a definition must provide for all 
the facts in the case. lt must recognize 
the divine element and the human in the 
sacred writings, never sacrificing the former 
to the latter, nor the latter to the former. 
It must apply equally to the Old Testa- 
ment and to the New. It must include 
history and poetry,'proverbs and prophecy, 
facts and reasonings, outlines and details, 
thoughts and words, tone and spirit. It 
must sharply distinguish between divine 
revelution ‘ard the reccrd of such revela- 
tion. It must take note of the gradual un- 
folding of the divine purpose through a 
long course of ages, and adapt its terms 
to include the beginning and the end as 
well as all that lies between. It must be 
so framed as to meet the views and feelings 
of the most cevout believer and at the same 
time, parry the sword-thrusts of bitter and 
unscrupulous enemies of the Gospel. It 
must conform to the exy ericnce of the un- 
lettered saint and to the acuteness of the 

practiced thcologiar. It must furnish a 
solid basis upon which as upop an im- 
movable rock the defenders of the faith 
may stand and fearlessly challenge all as- 
sailants whatever their numbers or their 
ability, This ccfiniticn cannct. be determin 
eda priori, or by deduction from genera- 
principles, although such deduction may 
confirm the truth when otherwise arcer- 
tained. It must ccme from a careful sur- 
vey of the whole content cf the sacred vol- 
ume which alone can disclose to us what 
is meant by calling a writing thecpneustic 
or irspired. How this character is com- 
municated is a matter with which we have 
nothing to do. Knowledge on this point is 
alike ncedless and impossible. The result 
is that which concerns us. How far does 
this intreathing of the Infinite Mind ex- 
ten d, and what are its characteristic fea- 
tures? 

It s ecms to us that the best answer to 
these questicns is found in the fifth arti- 
cle of the “Statement of Doctrine,” issued 
three ycars sitce Ly the Cc mmission ap- 
yointcd by the National Congregational 
Council, held at St. Louis in 1880. It reads 

thus: 

** We believe that the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments are the record of God's 
revelation of himeelf in the work of redemp- 
tion; that they were written by men under the 
special guidance of the Holy Spirit; that they 
are able to make wise unto salvation ; and that 
they constitute the authoritative standard by 
which religious teaching and human condnct 
are to be regulate d and judged.” 


What more can be reasonably desired 
than is here stated? We are told what it 
is that is inspired, what that term signi- 
fies, what the result is subjectively to the 
soul of the believer and objectively in rela- 
tion to the rule of human faith and duty. 
In these is cemprehended all that it be- 
hooves us to know. First, as to the essén- 
tial design and meaning of Scripture. It 
is the record of a revelation, a revelation 
of God, a revelation of God in his work of 
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°f God, and that declaration is confirmed 
and enlarged in the dealings of his Provi- 
dence. But, besides, this is a disclosure 
of the Most High as a Seeker and a Saviour 
of lost men, made at sundry times and in 
divers portions through a tract of many 
centuries. This disclosure is in two parts, 
one of preparation, the other of fulfilment, 
both of which, taken together, make one 
composite and symmetrical whole, of which 
the Bible is the record. This is its pecu- 
liar, differentiating characteristic. It is a 
record of revelation, a history of redemp- 
tion. Many other things may be truly said 
of it, but this is chief and fundamental. 

Such being the content of the Scripture 

both of the Old Testament and the New, 
the next question is, how is the correctness 
of the record guaranteed to us? To which 
the answer is that it was inspired, 7. e., 
‘‘written by men under the special guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit,” which is as close 
a statement of the actual factas our facul- 
ties allow us to make. And itis a stat‘e- 
ment that covers the ground fully. Men 
wrote the books, using their vernacular, 
cmploying their natural faculties, showing 
the peculiarities to be expected from their 
origin, their training, their surroundings 
and the particular purpose that animated 
them. They were not machines or autom- 
atons, but living, intelligent, conscious 
beings, making a record which in each 
case bore the stamp of their own individ- 
uality. The matter of their record may 
have come to them in a great variety of 
ways, but, however obtained, it passed 
through the alembic of theirown minds and 
was there put in writing. Hence the human 
element in the Bible. That element is 
conspicuous and undeniable, just as much 
so as it is in any other book in the world. 
But it does not stand alone. While the 
sacred penmen wrote in full possession and 
exercise of their faculties, it was ‘‘ under 
the special guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 
An unseen power presided over the thought 
and the expression of every utterance. 
The writer may or may not bave been 
conscious of this influence, but it was al- 
ways present. It did notsuspend or over- 
ride his mental exercises, but it effectually 
contrelled them. This divine operation 
is not to be confounded with the gracious 
act by which, in the case of every believer, 
the soul is renewed unto life eternal. 
Spiritual illumination is one thing; in- 
spiration is another. 

Special grace makes a man a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus, but that grace will not 
make him a penman of Holy Scripture, else 
the inspired would be as many as the regen- 
erated, which is absurd. The ‘special 
guidance” referred to in the definition is 
suit generis, Its object is to determine the 
character, the extent and the correctness 
of the record. This it does and no more. 
And this is all that is required. What 
further effects, if any, may be produced in 
the human authors of scripture is quite 
aside from the point in hand. That point 
is that the sacred penmen from the begin- 
ning of their work to its end are never 
away from the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
Hence the book is as much and as truly di- 
vine-human as is the person of our Lord. 
Each factor is present in its integrity. 
Neither is weakened or eclipsed or obliter- 
ated. Men wrote; the Holy Spirit guided. 

The consequence is what might be ex- 
pected. On one hand the scriptures are able 
to make wise unto salvation, which is what 
no other volume (unless jit borrowed from 
this one) has ever been able to do. Wise 
and eloquent and useful wyjtings are not 
rare. Some of them are lights that have 
shone for ages, and will continue to shine 
while time lasts. They contain a vast deal 
of truth, but not the truth which leads to 
the salvation of the soul. That belongs to 
the inspired volume alone. Only He who 
made the soul, and is the arbiter of its des- 
tiny, can tell how it is to be saved; and 
this interesting and important information 
is lodged within the covers of the Bible, in 
a form absolutely authentic and trust- 
worthy, as has been shown by the experi- 
ence of ages and generations, On the 


other hand, the scriptures are the one 
standard of truth and duty in the realm of 
morals and religion, They are not simply 
excellent and praise worthy helps in this di- 
rection, but are authoritative, Their origin 
entitles them to speak with decision, and 


they doso speak. They judge others, but are 
not judged themselves. Their voice, being 
the voice of God, is final. They are, there- 
fore, infallible, or, as some people prefer 
to say, inerrant. How could it be other- 
wise if they are the standard? How could 
that which is itself uncertain be a measure 
or rule of other things? Men may differ 
widely as to their meaning and application; 
but there can be no dispute as to their au- 
thority among those who hold that they 
were written under the special guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. Amid all 
the fluctuations of human opinion, the 
rise and fall of schools and institutions, 
the advances of science and the general 
diffusion of knowledge, there is one thing 
which no more admits of change than 
does its divine author. ‘The grass 
withereth and the flower fadeth, but the 
Word of our God endureth forever.” 

It would seem then, that the fifth article of 
the new creed contains a complete and 
satisfying statement of inspiration. It does 
not, indeed, mention the name, but this 
is of no consequence. What we want is 
the thing, and this being given, there is no 
gain in quarreling about terms. It affirms: 
1. That the Scriptures are the record of 
God’s gradual self-revelation. 2. They 
were written by men, and, therefore, are 
distinctly human. 38. But these men wrote 
under the special guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, and their writings, therefore, are 
distinctly divine. 4, Proceeding from him 
who is the author of salvation, they alone 
are able to make men wise thereunto. 5. 
Containing the truth without any mixture 
of error they are the one supreme rule of 
faith. 6. By them we are to measure the 
correctness of all religious teaching and 
the propriety of all human conduct. 

This statement, by its very terms, cuts off 
a host of difficulties and objections. It 
gives full and free play to each ot the fac- 
tors which the very name Inspiration im- 
plies. It accounts for everything that 
needs to be accounted for. It furnishes a 
steady and uniform basis of trust in the 
existence of divine oracles. It binds all 
parts of the sacred volume into one inte- 
gral and organized whole. It preserves the 
supernatural element throughout, yet 
parades no superfluous miracle, and offers 
no violence to the reason or the conscious- 
ness of thoughtful men. Consequently we 
have the mind and the will of God for our 
salvation revealed to us iu human language 
and yet wonderfully free from the soiiing 
touch of human fingers. Not more clearly 
are the heavens in all their majesty and 
glory the work of God, than is the collec- 
tion of writings we call the Bible, the word 
of God. All else may fail, but this shall 
stand. 


New York, 
—_—___- - > -—- - ---——_— 


THE MISSION IN ENGLAND. 


BY THE REV. W. HAY AITKEN, M. A. 





(The following statements were given to us by this 
distinguished missioner, holding services the past 
week in Trinity Church, in reply to questions asked 
him by us. Ep. IND.) 

T ne Church Pesrcchia) Mission Society 
usually conducts from two to three hun- 
dred missions ina year. I think all other 
missions from all other quarters would 
amount to about as many more, so that 
perhaps we may bave in Great Britain an 
average of five or six hundred missions a 
year. 

There is much less prejudice against these 
missions, in the Church than there used 

to be. It exists, mainly, where it exists at 
all, among the upper social and commer- 
cial classes. But it could not be described 
as at all gereral in any congregation. It 
is only the minority of a congregation that 
is prejudiced strongly against missions 
now. 

Ihave myself held three or four mis- 
sions for business mcn in London, one 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the ad- 
dresses were very short, and where women 
as well as men were admitted. Then I 
had seven weeks of continuous preaching at 
St. Martha’s, Lothbury; and, strange to say, 
I was allowed by the invitation of the May- 
or, in response to arequisition, to preach at 
t he Guild Hall twice or three times. It was 
crowded with the leading business men of 
London. It is difficult to form an estimate of 
the results of work of this kind here in Trin- 
ity Church, because we have no after-meet- 








ings and no way of getting hold of individ- 

uals; but in subsequent work, I have often 
come across the direct fruits of these ser- 
vices, and my own strong impression is 
that a very wide and general influence is 
exercised by these services upon a class of 
persons not easily got at. 

Iam extremely pleased with the results 
of this work. The attention is marked; 
not an eye wavers. Sometimes, I might 
say, it is breathless. 

So far as I have been able to inquire, the 
general work of the mission in the churches 
of New York has been everywhere very 
much blessed. The work, both of the Amer- 
ican mission preachers and also of those 
from England, seems to have been satis- 
factery. I think the Rev. E. Walpole 
Warren has been a good deal encouraged 
by his part of the work in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity. 

Whether this work reaches the lower 
classes to any extent depends very much 
upon the situation of the church and the 
activity of the congregation, and the ex- 
tent of the Mission. Usually, 1 find that 
outsiders are reached more in the last week, 
if the services are continued for two or 
three weeks, than in the first. But my 
own impression is that the effect of mis- 
sions is more incirect than direct on the 
outside masses; and that, under their in- 
fluence, the church carries on its subse- 
quent work with fresh vigor. 

1 am bound to say that the fruits of this 
work, as far as my observation has 
gone, are quite as permanent as the fruits 
of any ordinary parochial work, such as 
that among confirmation classes; that there 
is as m uch fallivg away in the case of con- 
firmati on classes, as there would be from a 


successful Mission. 
_- 


WHAT MAKES LIFE WORTH 
LIVING. 


BY THE REV. W. HAY AITKEN, M.A., 
PREACHED IN TRINITY OnUROH, 





“And we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are called 
according to his purpose,”"—Rom. viii, 28. 





Wuat makes life worth living? We came to 
the conclusion yesterday that, in order for life 
to be worth living, it needs to be in its essence 
eternal. We are not in the habit of bestowing 
much pains upon that which is merely tempo- 
rary in its character. Temporary structures are 
ueually flimsy. We take pains and care with 
that which we regard as likely to be permanent. 
We shall contrive to get through life somehow 
or other, all of us; some with pain and trouble, 
aud some with comparative ease. Some after 
many failures; some after apparent successes, 
What matters it, so long as we get through; un- 
less, indeed, the present is connected with a 
mysterious future and the hfe that we live, 
limited and insufficient as it seems, is to lead 
up to the limitless and eternal, 

Of such a life, however, we can know nothing, 
except by direct revelation. Men may speculate 
about immortality; the grandeur and dignity 
of our nature may imprcss us with the convic- 
tion that we are designed for other things than 
this perishable world. But this is only a con- 
jecture. At least, it can be but little more. 
The clear light upon this most mysterious sub- 
ject has come to us from the great light-giver, 
and here it is clear and distinct. If there 
is one thing more explicitly revealed 
than another, from end to end of the New Tes- 
tament, it is that the primary object of Jesus 
Christ was to bring life and immortality to 
light, and the offer which he makes to all who 
listen to his voice is the offer of eternal life. 
When this has been assured, we are in a 
position to realize the value of life, and, realiz- 
ing its value, to endeavor to make the best of it. 
What, then, are the features of life that render 
it really worth living? And under what condi- 
tions does it become so? Permanence ia insuffi- 
cient, On the contrary, the very idea of per- 
manence involves the greatest terror, unless, as 
there be, along with permanence, other features 
and characteristics corresponding to our idea 
of what a life should be. Permanence of exist- 
ence would be not only no boon, but the 
greatest possible curse, unless the conditions of 
our existence are such as to minister to our en- 
joyment, and to insure our advantage. 

We will lay it down, then, that, in order to 
make life really worth living, from a Christian 
standpoint it is necessary that there should 
be established four distinct harmonies between 
man and other beings or objects with which he 
necessarily has to do, Just as the four notes o¢ 
the perfect chord are required in music to make 
our harmony complete, do these four great har, 
monies of life seem necessary, if our life is to be 
ot herwise than discordant. 

First. Men rcquires to be in harmony with 
his God, 





Second. Man needs to be in harmony with 
Nature. 

Third. Man needs to be in harmony with all 
that is best and truest in his fellow-man. 

Fourth. Man needs to be in harmony with 
himself. That is to say, each particnlar ele- 
ment in his nature should occupy its own 
proper relation to every other element, and to 
his nature as a whole, 

Let me speak to you first of the necessity of 
this primal harmony between the man and his 
God. 

It is of little use to persuade myself that there 
isa God unless I know something about my 
relations to him. Clearly, I can derive but lit- 
tle consolation from the conviction thet he ex- 
ists, unless I am satisfied that he exists as my 
friend, and is really on my side. “If God be 
for us,” exclaimed St. Paul, “who can be 
against us?” What a thought is this, “If God 
be for us;" but is he for us? But what if the 
idea of the ancient Greek should be realized; 
who thought of God as always envious of 
human happiness. What if the horrid Orien- 
tal dream of deity should prove true, and God 
should prove a foe, instead of a friend? More 
terrible still, what, if the idea which from early 
infancy we have entertained of God, be 
the true one, that he is just and holy and 
righteous; and that, therefore, just because 
he is so, he must needs stand opposed 
to one who, like myself, feels the burden and 
the gilt of sin. If God befor us. Yes, every- 
thing must turn upon that. For, if God be 
against us, whereamI to look for a friend ? 
Frail and feeble creature of a day, arrayed 
against Omnipotence, what chance have I, what 
hope, what prospect but despair? Better that 
I could: persuade myself that he did not exist 
at all; better so far as I am concerned that he 
should never exist, if indeed that were possible, 
than that He should exist as my enemy, But 
can he be my enemy? I have been taught to 
think of Him as my Father ; and does not this 
in itself answer the inquiry and settle the ques- 
tion? Doesit not follow from this that He 
muat be for me? My brethren, it does, and yet 
it does not. For, there are two relations in 
which God stands to man, He is my father, in- 
asmuch as we have all proceeded from him; 
but he is also the Sovereign of the Universe, 
the center of all authority, the source of eternal 
law. In thathe is my father, he must be for me, 
for a father will surely be on the side of his 
children, 

But in that he is the Ru'er of the Universe, 
He must maintain the majesty of his own 
laws; andif Iam a rebel against those laws, 
and if my life has been in constant opposition 
to his will, it follows as a necessity, that he must 
needs occupy a position of antagonism ; and in 
this respect God cannot be for me as long as my 
heart is alienated from him, as long as 1 am areb- 
el against his authority, And while this state oi 
things lasted, the thought of God, so far from 
causing peace, could only awaken feelings of 
misgiving and terror. Thus my theological con 
victions of his existence and of his charac- 
ter, fail to make my life any more worth living. 
What is the first thing needful, then, in order 
to compass and bring about this harmony be- 
tween man and God? Brethren, we have our 
answer in the Cross, Jesus Christ died, not to 
induce the father to be at peace with us, but to 
expreas to us the father’s desire for peace, and 
to bring us to accept it on his own terms, 
The Cross is the meeting-place between God and 
man, And itis possible for God and man to 
meet there, because, in that supreme event, the 
righteous judgment of God against buman sin 
has been exhibited. The majesty of the law 
has been vindicated, and, therefore, it becomes 
possible for God to yield to his fatherly desires, 
and receive the guilty sinner into the embrace 
of his love, without negativing bis position as 
the sovereign ruler of al), and the vindicator of 
the sacredness of the laws which he himself es- 
tablished. 

Brothers, are you at peace with God? You 
cannot make your peace, but peace has been 
made for you. Have you accepted the condi 
tions of peace? Have you directed your gaze 
toward the Cross of Calvary, until you have seen 
your life-long rebellion crucified there in the 
person of Him who represents the sin of the 
world? Are you content to leave it there? Are 
you willi ng that from this time forth the revolt 
of a life-time should end, and God should claim 
and find his own in you? 

I spoke to you in a previous lecture of the 
blessedness of peace within. There is no such 
thing as peace within until there is peace with- 
out, Peace between the soul and God is the 
condition of peace within the human soui, 
Until that peace is established, the terrible 
words of the prophet must still remain true. The 
wicked (and mark you, all are wicked who have 
not yet made their submission to God, and 
whose lives in this respect are one long sin), the 
wicked are like the troubled sea; there is no 
peace, saith my God, for the wicked. 

Shall we, to-day, take Jesus Christ for our 
peace? Brethren, let me plead with you as an 

ambassador of God, speaking as in Christ's 

stead, let me beseech you this day, be ye recon« 

ciled to God, for God is reconciled to you, Then 
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shall your life indeed begin to be worth liv- 
ing. 

Let us pass on to consider the second of these 

two harmonies, and I want to point out to you 
that it necessarily flows from the first. . 
If my life is to be worth living, I want to be in 
harmony with Nature. . . . It cannot be de- 
nied that so long as things are wrong between 
me and God, I am out of harmony with Nature. 
° The conditions of my physical existence 
do not tally with my aspirations and needs; 
and, as I have already endeavored to show, I am 
the victim of chronic disappointment. The 
forces of Nature seem to be unfriendly, the law 
of Nature cruel and heartless, I find myself a 
waif, astray in the vast ocean of time, drifting 
I know not where, without an object, without 
a hope, tossed from one troublous wave to 
another, unsettled, weary and restless. To me, 
under such circumstances, the universe seems 
one vast machine, under whose ruthless mech- 
anism victims are continually beiug crushed. 
And, at any moment, those walls may crush me, 
as they have crushed so many of my friends 
and acquaintances. The more my mind becomes 
imbued with the invariability of natural law,the 
regularity and precision with which Nature pur- 
sues her own fateful course, regardless of the 
anguish of breaking hearts, the tears and lam, 
entations of an “‘ill-used race of men,” whom 
she calls into existence, flatters for a few mo- 
ments with false hopes, and then relegates to 
their native dust, the mure wretched does my 
plight become, Nature seems to be merciful 
tothe animal; pitiless to the man. She gives 
the brute what he needs; she bids the man be 
satisfied with the portion of the brute, And 
yet he cannot. Apart from God andmy con- 
scious enjoyment of peace with him, there is 
nothing but stoicism, I can only bring my 
will to take the world as itis with whatever 
of resignation I may summon to my assist- 
ance, to enjoy what is to be enjoyed; but, 
in my hbesrt of hearts, to curse the hard fate 
which makes me the victim of my own superi- 
ority to the lower forms of life with which I 
am surrounded, 

O, brethren, it i# a cruel, cruel world, 
this world of ours, when once in your thought 
you thrust its Maker out of it. But the moment 
I am at peace with God, my quarrel with nature 
ceases. I see her now with a different eye; I 
begin to understand what previously seemed in- 
explicavle, She is my friend, and not my fue: 
my school mistress tor eternity. The conditions 
of hfe which previously seemed so unfriendly, 
now bear an entirely different import and are 
stamped with a different cheracter. 

I aee now, through all the ages, one increasing 
purpose rune, and in that purpose I have my 
part. All the powers of nature contribute to it, 
even those that seem most hostile to my own 
happiness, and all che cooditions of life favor iw 
development, even though they may seem to be 
opposed to it. 

Come, let us spend a few momenw in cousid- 
ermng that particular form of experience which 
falls to your lot as busimess men. Can a com- 
mercial life be really profitable to man’s mors] 
nature, or contrivute to bis spiritual elevation? 
For, let me say in parsing, that a commercial 
life is, after all, the ouscom: of natural condi- 
tions, aithouga it may seem so artificial. [t isa 
natural law that mau should live by labor, and 
that, from tue com >insiva of our energies, the 
wealth of social .ife should grow. Labor is a 
law of man’s nature, aod therefore, it 1s a law of 
nature at large, of nature berseif. The combi- 
nation 16 necessary for the proper workin, out 
of the law of tabor, and there fore ali the complex 
mechanism of co.wmercial and social life may be 
regarded, in spite of all appearances to the con- 
trary, a8 the product of natural laws. Now the 
question is: Is the operation of these na‘ural 
laws necessarily unfavorable to our higher de- 
velopment. May even a business hfe work 
together, with other things, for the moral and 
spiritual good of many of us? I know that it 1s 
difficult for many of you to chink that this is so, 
and, believe me, I deeply sympathize with you 
in the especial triais and difficulties which fall 
to your lot in commercial life. But, is any kind 
of life or form of experience free from special 
trials and difficulties? I know it is a common 
thing for men of business to have it in their 
minds that it would be very much easier to lead 
a true and pure and holy life, if they could only 
escape from the distractions and excitements of 
their daily toil. **It is all very well for 
your parsons,” a business man may be heard to 
say. ‘You have no temptations. You have 
nothing to do but to preach and to pray. You 
are not exposed to the turmoil of our busy 
lives, and you cannot understand how, under 
such circumstances as ours, how dificult it is 
for us to be what we ought to be.” 

Well, I dare say that is perfectly true; it is 
difficult for any of us to enter altogether into 
the circumstances and trials which belong to 
others. Are you quite sure, my dear brethren, 
that you are able to understand and to do jus- 
tice to the temptations and trials, of a parson’s 
life? If you imagine that a parson enjoys a 
monopoly of immunity from temptation, I beg 
leave to tell you that you never made a greater 
mistake. Let me say it as strongly as I can say 





it. No human being, whatever bis position in 
life or society, can be packed safely in a band- 
box, and sent to heaven by express. 

Just reflect a moment, that you may the better 
understand some of the difficulties and trial 
and temptations of a parson’s life. Is there 
no danger of inordinate conceit and self-suffi- 
ciency where our ministerial career is crowned 
with unusual success? Is there any position in 
which a man is more exposed to the dangers 
arising from flattery or popularity; or, on the 
other hand, if he fails, is more liabie to depres- 
sion, and even despair, 

Is it always easy to speak the truth plainly 
when you know it will give offense? Is there no 
temptation to grind off its edge in order to suit 
the sensibilities of important members of your 
congregation? Try and put yourself in the posi- 
tion of a clergyman, who feels strongly on the 
temperance question, and mourns over the 
wholesale destruction of his flock by the public 
bouses of the neighborhood, and who is sup- 
ported liberally in all his parochial churches 
aud organizations by a wealthy brewer, who sits 
a few seats from the pulpit. Is there no danger 
of his being disposed to tone down the severity 
of his utterances on the temperance question, 
for fear he should offend the owner of the pub- 
lic houses, who are scattering death and de- 
struction broadcast amongst his flock? 

{ do not deny that you bave special and very 
severe temptations; but for what purpose are 
they permitted? If all is well, my brother, be- 
tween you and God, then these very temptations 
are part of the ‘‘all things” that work together 
for your goed. It would seem that human char- 
acter can only be properly developed by the an- 
tagoniem of evil. It ia temptation that wouid 
seem to be the appointed means of strengthen- 
ing our manhood, developing its higher qualities, 
and thus preparing us for the glories of our 
ultimate position, Without temptation, we 
might indeed be innocent; but could we ever 
become divine? He who in the strength of God 
has met temptation and overcome it, who has 
felt ite power only to be led to appropriate a 
higher power, and who has learned the reality 
of the power of the divine by the very severity 
of his conflict with evil—such a man is already a 
noble specimen of the race, and nobler far than 
he could have been if he had beep brought up in 
a spiritual glass-house, and sheltered carefully 
from every unkindly blast. Yes, thank God, 
even the temp'ations of business life, may be 
brought amongst the all things that work to- 
gether for our good, 

And what shall we say of daily toil, so in- 
separabie from our conaition here, that daily 
toil which seems one of the standiug peculiari- 
ties of man’s experience as contrasted with that 
of the lower animals? So long as you are out 
of peace wi hb God, this may, indeed, contribute, 
as we bave seen, to render life the less worth 
living. 

But, so long as all is well between me and 
God, I will bave to thank him fr that labor 
which otherwise must mewn 80 wuch drudgery 
und a.mless hardship. I know not what biessed 
occupation may he in store for me in higher 
worlds, ba: I caunot bring myself to belteve ia 
an +ternal idieness and usvlexsvess, If we are 

» be united iu that bigber state of being witu 
God himself, who 18 the center of all activity, 
‘he master-workman of the Universe, surely we, 
too, are destined for happy, huly, restful toil in 
the vast ages which are to be. For this, I love 
to think. L have been trained and educated by 
the activities of 10-day. 1t is well that 1 should 
learn to use my faculties, and to use them skili- 
fully aod well—well tha: I should be able to prac- 
tice self-con rol, and rise above all disposition 
towards natural indolence and inertia, I have 
an end befure me worthy of my toil. This, in 
itself, turns toil into a blessing and makes it 
sacred, 

Brothers, let me ask you, is your commercia| 
life to you a blessing, oris it a curse? One or 
the other, to a greater or less extent, it is al- 
most sure to be, 

The self-same occupation, the self-same fa- 
miliarity with toil and care, may make one man 
something greater than an angel, while it de- 
grades another into a mere money-grubbing 
machine. Take your commercial life as a part of 
your education for eternity, and, in sll your 
ups and downs, it shall still work for your good, 
Take your commercial life as an end in itself, 
and prosperity shall mean the ruin of your 
higher manhood, and adversity the loss of all 
things. 

Do I speak to any here who are having to 
look failure in the face? and who have felt 
their lives embittered by the cares that have 
oppressed them, and the disappointments that 
have overtaken them? How shall this be 
remedied, how shall you rise from your com- 
mercial trials to higher and to better things? 
O, my brother, first make sure that there is 
peace between thee and God. Perhaps these 
very trials may be designed by him to bring 
thee to this point. 

There is a controversy between him and thee. 
Thou hast been living for thyself, where he 
would have thee live for him, and he has had 
to smite thy gourd, and blight thy hope and 





mar thy prospect, just that thou mightest be 
less in love with earth and more disposed to 
listen to the voice of heaven. O, listen to that 
voice to-day. Peace! Peace, to him that is 
afar off, and to him that is near; and | will 
heal him. Let there be peace between thee 
and God, and then thou shalt find that there is 
no longer cause for bitter thoughts and re- 
sentful feelings and morose reflections upon 
the inequality of fortune. You take the 
little God has given you thankfully and find 
in ita means of the fulfiliment of the divine 
will, a contribution to thy own truest and 
highest well-being. All things work together 
for good to them that love the Lord, to them 
that are called according to his purpose, 
Brethren, ‘s thy life in the lines of divine pur- 
pose ; is it acontribution to that great purpose 
which binds the ages together in their won- 
drous unity? If it be, then all is well, what- 
ever seems. O, wondrous optimism. You have 
nothing to fear. Go forward and do the right, 
with a brave heart and a firm step. God is thy 
shield, God is thy portion, and Ged thy ever- 
lasting reward. 

Of the other two harmonies, time will not 
permit me now to speak. I may have an oppor- 
tunity o’ doing 80 on a future occasion. I will 
take my leave of you to-day while the question 
suggested by our text is still ringing in our 
ears, and, I trust, penetrating to our bearts: Are 
all things working for my good. If God be for 
you they are ; otherwise they are not. But, 0, 
why should this be a doubtful question? This 
very day accept the offer of his peace, and then 
for time and for eternity your interests are 
assured. 


Sanitary, 
DISINFECTANTS. 

During the past two years no subject relating 
to the prevention of disease has more fully oc- 
cupied the attention of experts than that relat- 
ing to the modes and materials for disinfection. 
In England it has commended the patronage of 
the Local Government Board to the labors of 
Burdon, Sanderson, Klein, Laws, Lihyard, 
Cash, Parsons and Dupre. The same subject 
was taken up by the American Public Health 
Association at its mee ing last year at St. Louis, 
and a committee for special inves igation ap- 
pointed, The report of the Local Government 
Board and that of this Committee are now in 
hand. Bo:h show a most thorough r: -investiga- 
tion of the entire subject, by the aid of these 
tests which are afforded by biological progress, 
by dry and moist culture, by staining, by the 
methods of Koch, Klein, Cheyne, Sternburg and 
others. The resalts have somewhat disturbed both 
popular and professional views of the powers of 
the various substances used, Our American Com- 
mi'tee, headed by Surg¢on, Sternberg, and aided 
bv chemists and pric:ica) sanitaviuns, w: re ac- 
corded all the facilities of the Johns Hopkins 
Labora ory, and ins ituted many and varius 
clinical «experiments. First, the distinction be- 
tw: ep antis« ptics, or deodorants,and real disin- 
fectants was sharply drawn. The name disin- 
Seciant was denied to any article unless it killed 
rhe microphste op which it was ined, and it 
was assumed thac if it killed some of the class 
to which it belonged, it would kill all, It was 
not, however, claimed that it should always kill 
the spores, While this is a very s_rict test, 
aud while we are not prepared to exclude trom 
the list of disinfectants ail articles that thor- 
ouxbly disable these microphytes, eveuv if not 
always killing them, it is worth while that the 
distinction be made, and that we learn what the 
real germic'des are. The result of these in- 
quiries is, first of all, to reinstate the chlorides, 
or all compounds from which cblorine can be 
earily liberated, to the front ranks in the list 
of disiufectants. Nextto this must be ranked 
mercuric chloride,or corrosive sublimate. When 
we remember that Sir Humphrey Davy so long 
ago discovered its value, and the original 
kyanising of wood was by its use, it seems 
strange that it was only again introduced by the 
recent advice of Koch. This poison has stood 
the most thorough tests both of the English 
and American experts, and will no doubt prove 
of lasting value. Its deadly qualities of course 
require great caution as to the vessels contain- 
ing it; and it is generally colored with perman- 
gonate of potash, or indigo, in order to avoid 
mistake. The results of the examination of 
carbolic acid and the phenol compounds has 
been somewhat disappointing. The conclusions 
of our American committee seem to be against 
their generaluse. Yet we are constrained to feel 
that the experiments made as to it have not 
been as extensive or discriminating as they 
might have been. The experiments of the Eng- 
lish observers as to some of the phenols were 
more assuring. It is, however, probable that 
carbolic acid will be superseded by more ef- 
fective or less unpleasant compounds. Another 
series of experiments, that were somewhat sur- 
prising, were those relating to sulphur dioxide. 
It has been the great reliance for fumigation 
and the thorough cleansing of rooms, hospitals, 
or vessels, that have been exposed to contagious 
diseases. Brought to the test of a germicideand 








to that of gas penetrating into bales of goods, 
etc., it seems not to have been so effective in 
these experiments as had been expected, But 
both the experiments with this and with sul- 
phate of iron (copperas) seem to us to affirm 
the propriety of their use as suspending all 
decomposition, and as unfriendly to those 
Changes which micro-organisms incline to set 
up. We do not believe that it is correct in 
theory or sustained by practice, that we are 
wholly to reject as disinfectants all substances 
that do not destroy germs, While this,no doubt, 
is the more radical test, yet it is highly proba- 
ble that the interruption of processes which 
they are seeking to carry on has such a limiting 
and destructive result as to annul them as dis- 
ease-causing factors. One of the most satis- 
factory investigations that have been made is 
that relating to the use of heat in various 
forms. Both the English and American ex- 
perts have fully tested the effects of dry and 
moist heat. The paper of Dr. Parsons in the 
report of the Local Government Board (1884) is 
full of facts of the greatest importance to com- 
merce, 

In addition to the good results from dry heat, 
as before known, it is shown that steam at 212° 
F. can so be made to penetrate baled rags, and 
so to disinfect the holds of infected ships, as to 
secure the most thorough protection. The re- 
sults are sustained by Koch, Gaffky, Liffer and 
the American Committee. No one can read 
the details of these various experiments, as con- 
ducted by skilled scientists here and abroad, 
without seeing with what indefatigable earnest- 
ness and with what material for successful exper- 
imentation we now grapple with the most diffi- 
cult problems. If any one would see how bio- 
logical, chemical and sanitary science and art 
have come to grapple with these practical ques- 
tions of buman life and health, they need only 
take up these two valuable reports, which have 
already done much to settlesome questions, and 
will be the introduction to still more extended 
inquiries, 








Sine Arts. 
THE WHITNEY COLLECTION. 


Tue late John Whitney, of Philadelphia, whose 
pic:ures are to be sold at auction at Chickering 
Hall this week, beginning to-night, and which 
have been ov exhibition at the American Art 
Galleries during the past ten days, was a 
collection and connoisseur contemporary with 
Mr. Leupp and John Taylor Jonnson, and his 
cullection is au interesting one, inasmuch as 
the majority of its canvases are thoroughiy rep- 
resentative. Both of the earlier American 
landscape artists, men who were famous in their 
day and generation, but who have now fallen 
from their high estate in public appreciation ; 
and of the Dusseldort school of German genre 
painters, whose wor: 8 tells 80 well, but yet, alas, 
how of en so uainterestingly! of stories of the 
peasan: life of das Vat-rland, Th-re are few 
of these collectious formed twenty-five years 
ago, which remain, and fewer still tnat are at 
all likely to be thruwa entire on the market, so 
that the exbibition has been well attended by 
arisis, critics and connoisseurs and 
has afforded a valuable opportunity for 
the study of the methods and techuiqve of 
the immediate predecessors of the American and 
German artists of to day. To the eye accus- 
towed to the broad biush-work, bold effecis, 
rough surfaces, low color keys and coo), tresh 
tones of the pictures now in vogue, the prevail- 
ing yellow-atmosphered, rich-colored and 
smoothly-paimted canvas of the Whitney collec- 
tion comes at first with a strange and not al- 
together agreeable sensation ; but further study 
softens this first impression, and merits and 
beauties are discovered which it would be well 
if the more vigorous and undeniably better artist 
of to-day could even successfully imitate. 
There are points of excellence even in V. E. 
Church’s unnatural “ Sunrise in the Catekille,” 
and the effect of glowing summer light in East- 
man Johnson’s thinly-painted and hard study of 
chiid-life in ““The Old Stage Ceach” is seldom 
seen to-day, There have been many renditions 
also of late years of the late American autumn 
and its poetry of decay, but more that have been 
one-half as truthful, one-half as feeling and 
as altogeteer lovely as Jervis McEntee’s 
“The Melancholy Days Have Come,” although 
perhaps, it is hardly fair to term Mr. Entee an 
early American artist,as his able brush is 
still producing vigorous and admirable work. 
But, with this tribute of praise to the excellences 
of once popular artists, found among the many 
defects of their work, we must go further and 
say, that in comparison with the canvases which 
even the youngest of our artists, whose paint- 
ings are accepted at the exhibitions produce, 
their pictures are weak and unsatisfactory, and 
belong to a period in the art development of the 
country now happily passed away, And the 
statement applies mutatis mutandis to certain 
Dusseldorfian canvases in the collection. Well 
conceived in most instances they are, and well 
told their story ; but how harsh their coloring, 
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and how wooden and lifeless their figures! We 
know what they are, when we read therr titles 
and we do not need to look at them to have our 
judgment confirmed. Compare any of them 
for one moment with Jules Bréton’s 
“Departure for the Fields,” one of 
the few contemporary works in the collection ; 
with its Millet-like story, of those ‘ simple 
annals of the poor” which these two great 
Frenchmen alone can tell; with its cool, fresh, 
tender and dewy coloring, so appropriate to the 
time and scene; its sky covered with fleecy 
clouds just flushed by the sun’s earliest rays: 
the roofs of the houses and the cburch spire of 
the distant hamlet peaceful and quiet ; the three 
village maidens, walking to their work, clad in 
homely garments, with arms and faces burned 
by the sun, but with expressions showing char- 
acter and simple faith ; and see how the former 
dwindles into insignificance as we stand en- 
tranced before the wonderful tone-poem of the 
modern master. The story of “The Christen- 
ing” how well told it also is by Salentin ; the 
little village church, the old father and 
mother kneeling in the rude pew; the boy 
and girl watching with curious and hushed awe ; 
the maiden holding the babe in her arms and 
upon whom the soft light from the higher win- 
dow falls, bathing the figures in a silvery mist 
and irradiating the pensive, devout countenance 
of the young mother. Where in the ‘Post 
Horse” or “* The Animal Driver,” strong works 
as they are, do we find anything that can com- 
pare with such true sentiment as is here ex- 
pressed? 

An important feature of the Whitney collec- 
tion are the works in oil and water color by W. 
T. Richards which it contains, There are some 
forty-five of these all told; and, save for one 
fine and vigorous oil, ‘“‘ Land’s End, Cornwall,” 
and a score of those water-color sketches along 
the coast at Newport, pitched in a low key and 
natural and simple in effect, they are unfortu- 
nately not such as are creditable to this usually 
good artist. His landscapes in oil, for the most 
part, are crude in coloring, especially when 
greens are employed, and are by no means sat- 
isfactory. The pictures will probably bring, as 
a rule, good prices, and many will be purchased 
for the sake of old association and as memen- 
toes; but we shall probably not see for many 
years just such another collection. 


Biblical Research. 


Some time since Dr. Oskar Lehmann pub- 
lished facsimiles and transcriptions of some an- 
cient stenographic Greek manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library at Rome, and the Royal Library 
at Vienna. He has lately continued the work 
in a valuable publication entitled, ‘‘Das Tiron- 
ische Psalterium der Wolfenbiittle’s Bibliothek” 
(The Tironian Psalter of the Wolfeubiittel 
Library, published under the auspices of the 
Royal Stenographic Institute of Dresden, by 
Hinrichs, of Leipzig. The word “Tironian’’ is 
a title derived from the name of Tiro, the 
learned freedman of Cicero, who is known to 
have used a atenographic system, and to whom 
these an'ique stenographic remains bave been 
fanci‘ully ascribed. The value of all such re- 
mains, whether Greek or Latin, is by 
no means small, from a stenographic 
point of view, and not to be neglected in 
Biblical criticism. The ground work of the 
present publication is 123 psges of autograph- 
lithograph facsimile, and one page of corri- 
genda; the rest of the work being introduction 
and transcription, with an index table of words, 
by which their tachvgrapns may readily be 
found. Asarule, which is pearly invariable, 
a single tachygraph represents a complete 
word; but the tt les of toe Psalms are written 
in uncial letters, with the customary Compendia 
scribendi. The contents of the text are the 
complete Psalter, prefaced by three pages con- 
taining the ‘Origin of the Prophecy of King 
David, of Psalms, one hundred and fifty ip 
pumber,” with the “Preface of the Presbyter 
Jerome.” After the Psalter proper follow the 
“ Song of Isaiah the Prophet” (Isa. xii, 1—6); 
the “Song of Hezekiah” (Isa. xxxvilti, 
10—20); the “ the Song of Hannah” (1 Kings 
ii, 10—20); the “Song of Moses,” (Exod, xv, 
1-19); the “Song of the Prophet Hahakkuk” 
(Hab. iii, 1-19); the “Song of Moses” (Deut, 
xxxil. 1-80); a Song not entitled, made up of 
Psa, xxvii, 9; cxliv, 2; cxxii, 4; xxxii, 22; xxx, 
2; the ‘Song of Simeon” (Luke ii, 29-82) ; the 
Lord’s Prayer (without the Doxology); the 
Apostles’ Creed; and the Athanasian Creed. 
The history of the manuscript for some ages 
back is given in the writing of various students 
and owners. It appears, by the form of the 
uncial and minuscule writing made use of, to 
belong to the ninth century. It is by far 
the most comprehensive monument of the 
Latin Tironian techygraphy, and has been 
often mentioned hitherto in learned works. 
a of the same sort occur, as 
2 + two menuscripte, each containing 
* Portion of the Psalter, ascribed to the 
seventh century, and preserved in the Nationsl 











Library at Paris; another in the same library, 
of the nimth century; another in the library 
at Berne, of the ninth century; and two in the 
British Museum. Bat all these are but smalj 
®*ffaire, comparatively. So far as they cover the 
same ground with this Wolfenbiitte] manuscript, 
the latter affords many means of elucidation, 
and often of correcting the readings of former 
attempts at deciphering. The corrections 
chiefly pertain to the terminations of words. 








Personalities. 


As au example of what an American may 
do with bimself under the favoring aspects of 
life in this country, may well be cited Peter Don- 
ahue, who died recently in San Francisco worth 
$10,000,000. He began life as a blacksmith, and 
was never ashamed of his first calling. When 
he built a $25,000 tomb in Calvary Cemetery, he 
placed upon the front a huge bronze medallion, 
representing in bas-relief a tremendous arm, 
with a heavy hammer in the fist, and underneath 
the words: * Labor Omnia Vincit.” Over it 
was the single name, ** Donahue.” His daughter 
is the wife of Baron von Schroeder, of Germany, 
and lives in Stuttgart in high social position. 





....-Recently the Archbisop of Canterbury 
thus referred to the ideas of the English peas- 
antry as to the good to them in Disestablisment: 
“There is a parish where there is a devoted 
clergyman, whose family are constant in their 
attention to the sick and sorrowing. One of 
them discovered that many of the cottagers she 
visited were in favor of Disestablishment. 
She asked several‘Why?’ but could get no 
answer. At length a man said: ‘ Well, mum, I 
know it’s a pity, but it would be very convenient 
to have a cow. We do want a cow, mum.” 


....-Miss L. M. von Finkelstein, who has been 
so well-known by her illustrated lectures on 
Palestine, given in Chautauqua and elsewhere, 
seems to have taken the people by storm in Eng- 
land. We see glowing reports of her addresses 
in Dr. [Joseph Parker’s City Temple and else- 
where. 


....The whimsical, but kindly-spirited, Califor- 
nian hunter, Seth Kinman, who presented curious 
chairs, made of elk-horns, to Presidents Bu- 
chanan, Lincoln, Johnson, and Hayes, will next 
spring favor President Cleveland in a similar 
manner. This gift is said by Mr. Kinman to be 
“the best cheer Lever did make.” 


...-Mr, Francis N. Bangs, of this city, who 
recently died in Florida, was every inch a law- 
yer. He made his profession the one sole object 
of pursuit, and made himself one of the ablest 
lawyers this city has ever had. His death will 
be aloss to the profession. 


....King Milan’s favorite book is said to be 
that singular work by Napoleon III, ** Jules 
Cesar,” and a copy of it is reported to be al- 
ways within his reach, like the precious manu- 
script of Homer which Alexander carried with 
bim. 


...-Ex-Governor Bishop, of Ohio, is just in 
his sixty-fourth year; and, last summer, leaped 
a fence four feet high, without laying bis band 
on its rail. But then a savage dog was behind 
the good-natured ex-Governor ! 


...-The Rev. John Jasper, the Southern col- 
ored preacher of strong astronomical convic- 
ions, has been offered a handsome sum for a 
British lectu'ing tour, and is considering the 
proposal, at last accounts. 

..Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, who resides in 
Minnezota, has decided not to concern bimself 
with politics this year, but to work hard at tis 
new book on the Bucon-Shakespeare controver- 
ry. 


.-.+Don Pio Pice, the last Mexican Governor- 
General, who still resides in Los Angeles, has 
never bern able to acquire more than a few 
phrases of English, while constantly hearing the 
language about him. 


...-Abraham Hendricke, grandfather of the 
late Vice-President, was a yustice of the Peace 
at Lancaster, Pa., n 1804. A stone house which 
he built near West Fairfield, is still standing. 


...-The Queen of England’s favorite German 
portrait painter, Herr Angeli, has nearly com- 
pleted a pew life-size picture of Her Majesty, 
and will presently be her guest at Windsor. 


...-The departure of Musurus Pacha from 
London (where he has been the Porte’s repre- 
sentative for the past thirty-four years) is 
mouch regreted. He is seventy-cight. 


«-.-The Queen of Servia has bought forty 
sewing-machines for the use of the women who 
are making the army uniforms in Belgrade 
establishments. 


.-.-Mrs, William Prinderville died Dec, 24, at 
La Salle, Ill., aged 108. Her husband died six 
years ago, at the age of 95. 


---- Mts. Julia Ward Howe and Miss Maud 


Howe will pass the wintér in our city instead 
of Borton. 





Lcbbleg, 
..-.The pupil of one’s eve is made to attend 
to business by the lash that is held over it. 


-..-It is no comfort to the judges ot our 
Court of Appeals to be told that Job never asked 
for a new trial. 


... Little Elsa, looking at the soldiers; ‘‘ Say, 
Auntie, what are all the other men here for who 
don’t play in the band.” 


-...A Sioux chief is learning to ride a biovele, 
and the final extermination of the original 
race is now only a question of time. 


-..-A Western settler’s cabin was recently 
swept entirely away by a tornado. That is what 
we should call carrying a house by storm. 


....-The only young woman student at the 
Boston University Law School is called appro- 
priately by the men law-atudents their sister-in- 
law. 


...-The Boston Commercial Bulletin suggests 
that the man in Nebraska who raises cats by 
wholesale should get some manx cats, and re- 
tail them. 


...-Lover: ** Yes; you may consider your 
girl’s father, who persists in staying in the room 
during courting hours, a Mugwump. In such 
instances a third party is not desirable.” 


..-.In a boulevard restaurant: “ Waiter, 
bring me some mistakes in orthography.” 
Puzzled waiter : “ But, sir, we—we haven't any,” 
** Why, then, do you put them in your bill of 
fare?” 

....At the theater—She: ‘‘ Don’t you think 
something ought to be done toward uplifting 
the stage?” He: ‘Yea; or perhaps some- 
thing toward the lowering of the bonnet would 
serve the same purpose,” 


....We are glad to hear there is a *‘ Life Sav- 
ing Bureau” .n this country. When a man 
gete up in the dark and wrestles with a rocking- 
chair, that kind of a bureau would be a good 
piece of furniture to have in the room, 


...-Good morning, Mrs. Gilligan, how is 
Patrick this morning? Sure he is no better, 
sir. Why don’t you send him to the hospital to 
be treated? To be treated, is it? Faith an it’s 
the delarium trimmins he has already. 


... Acelebrated tragedian had a broken nose. 
A lady once remarked to him: “I like your act- 
ing, but, to be frank with you, I can’t get over 
your nose.” ‘*No wonder, Madam,” replied 
the tragedian, “‘ the bridge is gone.” 


.... A woman is accused of attempting to poi- 
son her husband, who, however, received prompt 
medical assistance, and was able to be present 
at the trial. ‘ What have you to say in your 
defense?” inquired the judge, addressing the 
prisoner. “Iam innocent! [insist on a post 
mortem.” 


.... Sometimes even the most wide awake and 
accurate reporter is liable to errgas is shown by 
the correction in the Schuyler Vindicator: 
“Instead of being arrested yesterday, as we 
stated, for kicking bis wife down a flight of 
stairs and hurling a Jighted kerosene lamp after 
her, Rev, James Wellman died unmarried, four 
years ago,” 


...-Colonel Fizzletop was under the paipful 
necessity of admiuistering a severe castigation 
to his son Jobnny. After he bad completed bis 
labors, he said sterniv to the suffering victim; 
“Now tell me why I puvished you.” “That's 
it,” sobbed Jobnny ; * you nearly pound the life 
ont of me, and now you don't even know why 
you did it.” 


. . First Passenger (in railroad train): “You 
are from Chicago, I see,” Second Paysenge 
(with pride): * Yes sir.” ‘* Commercial travel- 
ler, I suppose?” Yes, sir.” “I thought s», 
There are certain characteristics pecuhar to 
Chicago travelling men that distinguish them 
from the ordivary run of people.” ‘ Yes?” 
‘Oh, yes, Will you please take your feet off 
the seat so that I can sit down?” 


..--Professor Snore, of the University of 
Texas, is such a learned man that he has cop- 
tinual spells of absent-mindedness. ‘lam glad 
to see you. Why, there was a report all over 
town that you were dead,” said one of the stu- 
dents to him a few days ago. ‘“‘You don’t tell 
me so?” ‘Yes, it was reported that you were 
dead and buried.” ‘I declare. Well, the re- 
port has not been confirmed yet, has it?” 


... The bullying manner of the German stu- 
dent is proverbial, as is also their mania for 
duelling. 1t was at Heidelberg that a quict 
citizen, leaving the cars, said toa swaggering 
student: “Sir, you ure crowding me! Keep 
back a little bit, sir!” The student turned 


fiercely, and said in a loud tone: “Do you not 
like it? Well, sir, Iam at your service when- 
ever you please!” ‘Oh, thank you!” said the 
traveler ; ‘‘ your offer is very kind, and you may 
carry my valise to the hotel for me.” The stu 
dent fed amjd shouts of laughter. 

. 





Ministerial Regrster, 


BAPTIST. 

GILES, W. W., ord. pastor in Church of the 
Redeemer, New York City, Dec. 3d. 

MAURER, H. B., Hempstead, L.1., called to 
Berlin, Rensalaer Co., N. Y. 

TAYLOR, E. G., D. D,, Newark, N. J., accepts 
call to Delaware Avenue church, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

RICKERSON, F. O., D. D., Des Moines, accopts 
call to Sioux City, [a. 

WHITEHORS(C, Jacos, Hudson Avenue Re- 
formed church, Brooklyn, called to East 
New York, L, I. 

YOUNG, A. W., ord. pastor at Washburn, Me, 

CONGREGATIONAL, 
AMENT, W. 8., accepts call to Medina, O. 


em, Asher, inst. in Bristo), Conn., Dec. 
4d, 


—_, Cuarues H., accepts call to Lansing, 
ich. 


BRODHEAD.W. H., Newark,N..J, accepts call to 
Wakefield, Mass, 


BOSTWICK, Exmer D., Hudson, Mich., resigns, 
CHI™.DS, A. O., accepts call to Hanson, Mass, 


ea = James, accepts call to Williamston, 
ch, 


COLTON, Aurrep E., Edinburgh, O., resigns, 

GREELEY, Steruen 8, N., Gilmanton, N. H., 
resigns, 

CROMER, J. C., ord, pastor in Broad Brook, 
Conn,, Oct, 28th, 

HALL, A., accepts call to Chester, Conn, 

HODGES, J. D., accepts call to Solon, Mich, 

KIDD, D.D,, ord. in Tyler, Minn., Nov. 18th, 

LOOMIS, A, F., Belle Plaine, Ia., resigns, 


McGOWN, Aurrep J., inst. in Amberst, N. H., 
Dec. 1st. 


MILTON, Georae R., Hastings, Neb., resigns, 


MONROE, Henry H., Bartlett, accepts call to 
Malta, Ill. 


MUNROR, Eosert N., Rocky Hill, accepts call 
to Pomfret, Conn, 


NOTT, J, Lex, ord, pastor in Hebron, Conn., 
Dec, 2d. 


RENSHAW, James B,, Spokan Falls, W. T., ac- 
cepts call to Plainview, Minn, 


—— Gronae W., accepts call to Osage, 
a. 





RICE, Griman, accepts call to Andover, Me, 
STOKES, Wri114m T., Rodman, N. Y., resigns, 


THOMAS, Wiiu1am H., inst. in New England 
Church, East Brooklyn, N. Y., Deo, 8d. 
THURSTON, Henry W. L., Goshen, accepts call 

to Bosvewan, N. H, 
WASHBURN, C. H., ord. pastor in Berlin, Mass., 


Dec, 2d. 
LUTHERAN, 
ABRAHAMSON, L. G., accepts call to Salem ch,, 
Chi -ago, Iil. 


CHRISTIANSEN, J. W., accepts call to Albert 
Lea, Minn. 


HEEDEN, Eric, accepts call to New Sweden, 
Minn, j . 


JOHNSON, N. G., Warren, Penn., called to 
Ryssby, Col. ° 

NORBECK, G. P., accepts call to Franke Oh., 
Charles Mix Co., Dak. Ter. 


VELUM, O.K., accepts call to Bethania, Nor- 
man Co., Minn, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ADAMS, Joun D., D.D., (Methodist Episcopal), 
died on Nov. 80th, in Lebapon, LiL 

ALDERMAN, Simeon H., (Methodist Episcopal), 
died recently in Antwerp, O., aged 45, 

FLYNN, Joun 38., St. Ann’s ch. (Roman Catho- 
hic), Cranston, R. 1., died recently, aged 49. 

McAULEY, J. J., 8. J., Holy Cross College 
(Roman Catholic.) Worcester, Mass., died 
recently, 

McCABE, Philip J., rector St. Joseph’s (Roman 
Ca‘bohc) Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., died 
recently, aged 43. 

PRINDLE, Cyrus, D.D., (Methodist Episcopal) 
diea recently in Cleveland, O. 

SPENCER, H. F,, Central New York Conference 
(Methodist Episcopal), died on Nov, 28th. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

McGILL, J. W., Culpepper, accepts call to Ash- 
Jand, Va. 

LUBEUK, Henny, address, Lyons, N. Y. 

TARDY, A.J., accepts recorship of 8t. e's 
cb., New Orleaus, La. come 

WABNER, Beverty E., accepts rectorship 
Christ ch., Bridgeport, Conn. 

PRESBYTEBIAN, 

COLVILLE, A., Scotch ch., Jersey City, N. 
J., resigns. 

CUTLER, W. A., Kansas, Ill., accepts call to 
Knightstown, Inu., for one year.. 

DAVIES, P. 8., Midland City, Mich., accepts 
call to aberdeen, Dak. 

GIBSON, W. T., accepts call to Love City, O. 

GREEN, N. C., accepts call to Mahonet, Ill. 

HERALD, J. A., called to Belmont Ave. ch., 
Youngstown, O 

MITCHELL, 8. 8., D.D., Buffalo, N. Y., ac- 
cep's call to Church of the Covenant, 
Washington, D.C. 

POMEROY, 8. W., called to Mill Hall, Center 
Co., Penn. 

RAMBEY, F. A., accepts call to Homestead, 
Penn. 

ROSCAMP, R. G., called to Seetonia, and Col- 
umbiana, O 

SYMMES, F. M., Pittsburgh, removes to 
Florence, Kan. 

aie a T. ©., accepts call to Monroeville, 


WOBRALL, J. B., accepts call to Galesburg, 
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Scheme 


Mx. Cua RLEs Mornis gave recently a bighly 
interesting address before the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia on the Evo- 
lution of Weapons of Defense in Animals, In 
this address he maintained that the impress of 
mind in evolution was analogous to the growth 
of mind in man. In the process of mental growth 
in man, we had at first but crude notions or 
ideas, but out of which other ideas grew, witb, 
however, forethought aiding all. So in the devel- 
opment of nature through the ages, we had at 
first the simpler forms, growing finally to more 
elaborate creations, but bearing the original im- 
press through all stages, so that the genesis 
of the thought could, in many instances, 
be _ traced. In the workings out of 
the human thought an end would be finally 
reached when variation in that direction would 
no longer be profitable or possible. So in Na- 
ture it was evident she had been controlled 
at successive periods, by special ideas, each 
dominant during a long period, and then aban- 
doned in favor of a new one. Soft-bodied 
living forms would not have their forms pre- 
served in rocks—and it is but fair to presume 
that life in these forms existed long before the 
record we find by the presence of dismal skele- 
tons of advanced organization. When, there- 
fore, paleontology speaks of the earliest appear- 
ance of life on our globe, it has probably still 
left a long age behindit, With the devolopment 
of mentality and consciousness of individual- 
ity came a selfishness that made defense on the 
part of the w saker a necessity, but such as were 
just suited to the nature of amphibians, and 
then we hai the hard, bony, head-protecting 
armor we fiod in the labyrynthodonts. The 
reptiles are not clothed in bony armor, if we ex- 
cept crocodiles and afew genera, while & new 
thought comes in with the appearance of birds, 
and all defensive armor is dropped, and the 
same time of transition appears in inverte- 
brate life. He believed there were four succes- 
give main lines of thought in the creation of 
animal forms,a'tack and defense mainly dictating 
the lives, till, by the high development of men- 
tality, intelligence was found to be the best de- 
fense against enemies, and then all armor, as in 
war, is dispensed with. A thought created ix, 
however, never wholly lost, and hence we have 
representations of all these expressions from the 
earliest self-podied forms to the more perfect 
man still in existence, ride by side, In the exist- 
ing conditions of life on the earth, we have the 
epitome of the whole story of evolution. Pro- 
fessor Heilprin, however, while indorsing much 
that Mr. Morris had presented, offered some 
facts that appeared anomalous from Mr. 
Morris's views. The Cambrian ‘Trilobites 
had perfect armor in the self-bodied age, and 
the huge carboniferous amphioians are encased 
in armor, with no known enemies to require 
such defense. In such cases it would seem that 
the thought of attack or defense would come 
from the fact of possessing armor Or weapons of 
attack, and was not the origination of such 
structures. But, after all, the analogue with the 
present conditions of mentality claimed by Mr. 
Morris, is not weakened by the suggestions of 
Professor Heilprin, for it is admitted that peace 
is the beat time to prepare for war, and the fore- 
thought claimed for youthful nature would look 
to the development of weapons long before they 
are really needed. 


....[t has been shown by Sorby that grains of 
quartz sand in sandstone may gradually in- 
crease in size by the deposition of quartz upon 
their surfaces. This enlargement, or growth, 
of the grains explains in part the nature of the 
process of consolidation or induration of me- 
chanically-formed rocks, such as stones, It 
bas since been atcertained by Mr. Van Hise, of 
the Geological Survey, that fragmentary or 
rolled grains of feldspar, such as are found in 
sandstone beds, may Lave a similar growth by 
accretion of feldspar; and the same authority, 
in the last numtcr of the Journal of Science, 
shows that hornblende, one of the most impor- 
tant of the remaining rock-forming minerals, is 
subject to a corr sponding form of growth of 
its fragments when they are distributed in 
rocks, He gives several illustrations, and finds 
that graws of hornblende, in some cases, have 
grown until they came into contact with other 
graios of hornblende or feldspar. The proccss 
is analaguus to the growth of crystals in solu- 
tions, 


....Some plants, such for instance, as in 
oaks and pines, have the flowers remain almost 
dormant a year after fertibzation, The fruit 
does not mature till the year following pollini- 
zation. A recent author has added some cactuses 
to this list. Many Mamillaria make no sign of 
development in their fruit till montbs after the 
flowers fade, and then the fruits are elongated, 
often av inch in a single night. The elonga- 
tion is evidently due to an elastic principle, as 
the fruitis colored or ripe before it expand, 
In Mawmilloria Nuttalliana of the Missouri 
region, the exvansion of tbe fruit does not take 
place till a year has elapsed. 





Music, 


At the last afternoon Popular Concert, Mr. 
Car! Faelten, of Baltimore, was soloist. He is 
a pianist of marked abilities and one whose 
share in this city at musical entertainments has 
been more frequent each recent season. The 
Concerto No. 3, in G Major, of Rubinstein, 
which Mr. Faelten {played, is something of a 
rarity here. Our concerto repertoire is notably 
too narrow. The same composer’s somber D 
Minor Concerto has been frequently selected. 
The present one is a little longer, less dramatic 
in stamp, and scarcely as effective to the average 
audience. It contains great melodic beauties, 
however, and closes with a finale of unconven- 
tional and brilliant musical development. Mr. 
Faelten is a pianist of the manly, robust type 

-in many respects diametrically opposite to Mr. 
Joseffy, for instance—rather than one in whose 
work, grace and elegance and dexterity of finger 
predominates. He is very far from lacking that 
technical cexterity which is also necessary, and, 
while solid and vigorous, is, at the same time, 
poetic. Rubinstein’s music fares better at bis 
hands than with most of the players who are 
now heard in town. On Tuesday night Mr. 
Thomas gave his second ‘*‘Composer’s Night,” 
devoted to Beethoven, in honor of the nearness 
of the master-musician’s birth-date (Dec. 17th). 
An excellently choice program, which included 
all his rarely-heard **Egmont” music, was per- 
formed ; and Miss Emma Juch and Mr. Richard 
Hoffman were among the soloists. This after- 
noon we have one of the admirably-arranged, 
the ** Young People’s” concerts, at which a re- 
markable tympanist, Mr. C. Gordon Cleather, 
lately secured by Mr. Thomas, will play a solo 
for six kettle-drums. This very odd musical 
divertisement ought to draw special attention to 
the matinée. The program for next Tuesday 
night is also highly attractive, and will undoubt- 
edly be heard by the customary large audience, 
which, so far, attests the popularity of the 
series to be more than one of name. 





....At the Philharmonic rehearsal of Friday 
the program offered Mozart’s G Minor Sym- 
phony, Beethoven's ‘‘Ah Perfido” Scena, and 
Xaver Schwarwenka’s newest Symphony in C 
Minor, as the leading attractions, Mme, Emma 
Pursch-Madi being the soloist. The playing was 
of the accustomed perfection ; the Schwarwenka 
Symphony, a work of occasional instrumental 
charm, if otherwise not meritorious ; and Mme. 
Fursch-Madi sung the Beethoven scene as cer- 
tainly can very few singers im the world, 
and we would have to think carefully to 
name those few. We do not allude to it in 
connection with the “Ah Perfido,” but 
we will say that Mme. Fursch-Madi lately 
has our cordial sympathies (especially in such 
music as Berlioz’s *‘ Prise de Troye,” which 
lately fell to her at a Popular Concert), owing 
to the amount of thankless, severe, and physi- 
cally-exhausting music which she is asked to in- 
terpret, simply because she alone is adequate, in 
her magnificent musical intelligence and train- 
ing, to undertaking such, and also to appearing 
perfectly at ease, and successful in it. Her 
presence in America is really an important ad- 
junct to the developing of sound popular taste 
this winter. 


....At the Metropolitan Opera House the do- 
mestic and diplomatic affairs of King Solomon 
a certain pet officer of his named Assad, the 
beau teous majesty of Sheba, and the much-en- 
during Saiumith, still have continued a load- 
stone to the city. The repetitions of Goldmark’s 
pompous Oriental work—so called—on Monday 
and Saturday were at once smooth, not less 
dramatic than before, on account of some new 
substitutions in the cast, and as picturesque as 
the East itself. The spectacle brings hundreds 
to the opera who cannot tell one tune from 
another; and who certainly come away with a 
clear notion of Solomon’s weakness, rather than 
his wisdom, possibly not so very unscriptural, 
But they probably do not go for such ascertain- 
ment, but to see a beautiful sight. On 
Friday Wagner's “‘ Tannhiiuser ” was performed 


for the first time this winter. In general char- 
acteristics, the representation was similar to the 
deeply-inverestivg ones of last season, although 
there was loss and gain in the assump.ion of 
leading roles and the orchestral work, under 
Herr Seid), was of individual beauty and im- 
pressiveness, With ali his other shortcomings, 
Herr Sonos was such a Jannhduser as we shail 
not see at present, 


.-+»There were some interesting concerts in 
the course of the week, although single enter- 
tainments of the type, like everything else, are 
apt to be more or less crippled and overshadowed 
by serials this year, Miss Adele Margulies gives 
an artistic and enjoyable one annually ; and, on 
the present occasion, availed herself of Mr. 
‘theodore Thomas’s orchestra, she playea 
Chops “Second Voncerwo” with dehcacy and 
Sc Diument, evidently appreciatea by a tiue-sized 
audicuce. If only vur younger musicians could 
and would yet sucu outside assistance as Miss 
Margulics dues, wany ‘annual concerts” would 


become pieasures, Lustead of bores in various de- 
giees. 


- “The Messiah” will be sung by the Ora- 


torio Society to-morrow afternoon and Saturday 
night, with a group otwell-known soluists, 





School and College. 


At the beginning of autumn sessions, this 
year, “hazing” occurred at a number of the lead- 
ing colleges. Although nothing had ovcurred 
of the kind at Princeton for a number of years, 
owing to the firm measures taken, this year the 
Sophomores hazed the Freshmen, and the 
Faculty dismissed the ring-leaders. At a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees a committee of 
five was appointed to consider and report to 
the Board such rvles and measures necessary 
to putting an end to the practice. To this com- 
mittee was also referred the whole subject of 
discipline and the laws of the college. The 
committee has recently reported. The report 
discusses at length the causes and remedies of 
the evil and recommends the ignominious ex- 
pulsion of the older offenders, and, for the im- 
mature, suspension for at least a year. The 
board adopted the amendments to the laws of 
the college proposed by the committee, which 
provide not only for heavy penalties in cases of 
brutality or oppression, but for ruch organiza- 
tion and police regulations as will almost cer- 
tainly prevent their occurrence. Among the 
more important matters of interest in the cata- 
logue of the College soon to appear, will be the 
announcement of several new courses, having 
reference more particularly to the department 
of graduate study. Professor Patton is to offer 
a course in the history of English ethics; and 
a course of readings in Locke, Hume and 
Kant is to be in charge of Professor Ormoud. 
Professor Johnston will also give a course of 
lectures in common law, in order that those 
who propose to enter the legal profession may 
have the advantage of the graduate courses in 
other branches at Princeton, without wholly 
sacrificing their first year’s work in the Law 
School. 





.... At the last session of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory of Dakota, a law was 
passed establishing a School of Mines at Rapid 
City, iu Pennington County. This place is re 
garded as the Gate City of the Black Hills,and will 
be the terminus of the Elkhorn Valley Railway, 
now completed to Buffalo Gap, only forty-five 
miles from Rapid City. The object of the 
School of Mines is declared to be to furnish 
facilities for the education of such persons, of 
either sex, as may desire to receive special in- 
struction in chemistry, metallurgy, mineralogy, 
geology, mining, milling, engineering, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, drawing, the fundamental 
laws of the United States, and the rights and 
duties of citizens. The institution is to be free 
to all bona fide citizens of the Territory, and 
open to other persons upon such terms as the 
Board of Trustees may prescribe. A tract of 
ten acres of land bas been deeded to the Terri- 
tory, and the first wing of a building bas been 
erected at a cost of $10,000 for a chemical and 
mineralogical laboratory. Professor Wm. P. 
Blake, of New Haven, formerly of the College of 
California, has been appointed President of the 
Institution, and Professor of Mineralogy and 
Geology. 


...-A circular of information in regard to 
the Manual Training School, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, contains the following: In 
the examination for admission, no account is 
taken of mechanical tastes, or skill in the use of 
tools. Every boy in school must learn three 
ordinary lessons a day, chiefly at home. He 
draws one hour and works in the shop but two 
bours. English, Latin and French are taught, 
but no Greek. We want no dunces, nor boys 
who will not study. We want bright and will- 
ing students. We do not teach trades, Boys 
do not choose their shops ; all the work is taken 
in order, The junior class has wood-work ; the 
middle class has forging ; the senior class work 
in the machine shop. All the shop work is 
disciplinary. The object is education, not arti- 
cles to sell. There is no chance in the school 
for a boy to pay his way by his labor. 

..»»-Howard University, of Washingtcn, D. 
C., opens with two new Professors, Mr. CO. A. 
Kenaston, formerly of Ripen College, Wis., has 
been elected by the trustees to fillthe vacancy 
made by the death of Professor Wiley Lane. 
The Preparatory Departmen” has been placed 
under the College faculty, and Mr. George Cum- 
mings has been appointed Professor of Prepara- 
tory Studies, to fill the place of the late Dr, 
Cyrus 8. Richards, During the past year re- 
ceipts from all sources amounted to $3,350, to 
which must be added a donation of tools from 
the John F, Slater fund, valued at $200. The 
Industrial Department has 148 students, divided 
as follows: Printers 46, carpenters 36, shoe- 
makers 14, tailors 10, tinners 3, sewing and 
cooking 89. 

--»-The demands upon the Treasury of Al- 
fred University, of Alfred Center, New York, 
which fall due within the next sixty days, amount 
to $2,940 in excess of its available funds. From 
tuitions and other sources of income, the sala- 
ries, running expenses, and most of the interest 
on old debts will be paid. But then will still 
remain $2,800 of principal and $140 of interest 
to be paid, for which the University needa re- 
lief. 





Liratwre 


dhe prompt mention tn our lst of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


GENERAL GRANT'S PERSONAL 
MEMOIRS,* 


Tue final preparation of General Grant's 
Personal Memoirs for the press, makes as 
pathetic a page as any in the sad history of 
the world. It was a race with death, with 
the whole nation looking on and praying 
that, at least, it might not end until the 
last word had dropped from the hero’s pen. 
It will be long before the people who 
watched the growing chapters with such 
painful interest will be able to read them 
without seeing the picture of the failing 
soldier haunting the page. Some indica- 
tion of consciousness on the author’s part 
of this public interest in what he was do- 
ing is traceable in his style as in the pater- 
nal tone he occasionally takes. 

The volume now published is written in 
the simple, lucid style with which General 
Grant’s other recent publications bave 
made us familiar. Kindly feeling glows 
in every page, memories of matters which 
must have awakened bitter feelings at the 
time are given with a calm truthfulness 
which shows that they long before ceased 
to irritate. 

The military history of General Grant has 
been so much studied, is so much a matter 
of documentary record that little which 
is pew on this head was to be expected 
from these memoirs. What General Grant 
has to say he had already said substantially 
in the published conversations with John 
Russell Young, and in papers printed under 
his own name. 

As to the personal history the proverbial 
diligence of the American interviewer had 
not left him in possession of many un- 
published facts. Still, the story as given 
by himself gains greatly in interest for the 
reader, and all the more as the glow of his 
native, unstudied humor gives a steady 
warmth to the narrative, and as his own 
pea makes us feel, as no other pen could, 
the transparent simplicity of the soldier. 

General Grant was an exception t> Well- 
ingtow’s assertion that no min was ever 
great in war who did not have in him the 
love of hard knocks. He hated war from 
achild. The feeling which led him to say to 
the Duke of Cambridge, when he proposed 
that public courtesy, which is the rare 
distinction offered only to the greatest of 
her visitors by England, a public review of 
the army—the feeling which ‘ed him to 
reply that the review of an army was the 
one thing he hoped never to see again, was 
nothing more than the ripe expression ot 
the boy’s feeling, when his father abruptly 
and without a word of previous reference 
to the subject, Jet him know that he had 
for him an appointment to West Point. 
‘*But I won’t go,” replied the boy. The 
rest of the story, as set down iu these 
pages, italics and all, is no less character- 
istic. ‘‘He said he thought I would, and 
I thought so too if he did.” We pass over 
the life at West Point, adding only that the 
young cadet excelled in mathematics, had 
his heart set on teaching that science as a 
professor, and applied to Professor Church 
to be appointed to assist him in the acad. 
emy. The application was considered 
favorably, but the declaration of war 
against Mexico called him to the field. 

The notes on the Mexican War are fresh 
ground, untrodden by the interviewer, 
and which the author has substantially 
undisturbed to himself. His feelings 
were all against the war which he cor- 
sidered the wrong committed by a 
strong nation on a weak one. He does 
not spare the originators of it, but writes 
of them with a pen hot with indignation. 
On his way to the field he chanced to be the 
involuntary witness of a duel at New Or- 
leans in which no blood was shed, but 
which gives him an opportunity to record 
his sentiments as to the barbaric practice. 
A little further on in the march (p. 76), the 
regiment is disturbed by the howling of 
wolves on the prairie, and an incidevt oc- 





*PensonaL Memoirs or U. 8. Grant, in two vol- 
umes. New York: Cuanizs L, WepsTtER & Co.,8v0 
Vol. I, pp. 584, 
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curs which is well worth recording as a 
characteristic example of the author’s wit: 


“**Grant, how many wolves do you think there are 
in that pack?’ Knowing where he was from, and 
suspecting that he thought I would over-estimate 
the number, I determined to show my acquaintance 
with the anima! by putting the estimate below what 
possibly could be correct, and answered: 

“*Oh, about twenty,’ very indifferently. He 
smiled and rode on. In a minute we were close 
upon them, aud before they saw us. There were 
just two of them. Seated upon their haunches, with 
their mouths close together, they had made all the 
noise we had been hearing for the past ten minutes. 
I have often thought of this incident since, when I 
have heard the noise of a few disappointed poli- 
ticlans who had deserted their associates, There 
are always more of them before they are counted.” 

This is a delicious example of the hu- 
mor that was characteristic of the General. 
Those who knew him personally will recog- 
nize the naturalness of the story, and set it 
down as another instance of the quiet and 
unaffected simplicity which will carry 
those Memoirs home to the hearts of their 
readers. 

We cannot delay on the military notes 
made by the great captain on the conduct 
of the War. Some of them are important, 
particularly his belief that two of Scott's 
battles might have been avoided by move- 
ments on the flank. The positiveness of 
this opinion is, however, weakened by 
the subsequent remark that post eventum 
wisdom is not worth much. 

Of General Scott he expresses the highest 
admiration. His splendid appearance 
with his staff on the plain at West Point 
hai once roused the young cadet to a 
presentiment that he might some day ride 
in as much power if not in as much glory. 
He declares that his tactics and strategy in 
the field were faultless, and indulges in 
frank but genial comparisons between the 
‘*Rough and Ready” old ‘ Zach” Taylor, 
the punctilious and fussy General Worth, 
and General Scott. 

The book contains a good deal on the 
treatment that both these. commanders, 
Taylor and Scott, received from Mr. Polk’s 
administration the moment their success 
brought them before the people as possible 
candidates for the Presidency. It is a poor 
history we have to look back upon in these 
days, really more to our shame than the 
bloody days of blazing war. It was 
the era of conspiracy and conspirators, 
and the only pleasant thing in reading 
these frank recollections is to find that 
though he was compelled by the honor and 
duty of a soldier to fight as he did, he felt 
truly, and saw tiuly, and along with a 
great host of others among his country- 
men was having an unconscious prepara- 
tion for the protest that was to make an 
end of the whole shameful business. 

The notes on the army and the campaign 
ure of great importance, both in themselves 
and for the impression they made on the 
young soldier. He was led bere to distrust 
the American way, practiced at that time, of 
marching troops in the field. He seems 
also to have reconstructed his opinion of 
volunteers, as compared with regulars. He 
expresses the highest opinion of the compo- 
sition of the American force, especially of 
the army commanded by General Taylor in 
his first battles. He says nothing about 
volunteer officers. Probably his opinion 
remained unchanged, that an effective 
force in the field required trained officers; 
but the Mexican War taught him a respect 
for volunteer forces as a whole, which was 
a conspicuous feature of his subsequent 
management. 

Hardly less interesting are his remarks 
on the Mexican force which he describes as 
in all points inferior, tracing this inferior- 
ity to the way in which it was collected; 
but be takes pains to say that this state of 
things has passed away in our sister Re- 
public and that we should now find her 
flag defended by a very different rank and 
file. 

Passing as hastily to the outbreak of the 
late war, the story of his connection with 
the army is told with more fulness than 
ever and with the addition of some new 
details. For example, he lets us know how 
he was appointed a Brigadier General of 
volunteers. Jt was not by the choice of 
the military authorities, but by the choice of 
his Illinois associates. His first applica- 
tion to the Department to be allowed to 
serve with the rank of Colonel 1s noted 
and a copy of his letter is printed. This 





letter was for a long time'lost. General 
Badeau could not find it. In fact it was 
not filed but left among the unassorted 
papers of the War Office where it was after- 
wards accidentally discovered. 

If the story generally believed of his re- 
tirement from the army is true, there may 
be some excuse for this treatment at Head- 
quarters, based as it was, on mistaken 
notions of the man. The same excuse may 
be pleaded for General Halleck, who, 
wooden-headed military pedant that he 
was, probably had some reason of this 
kind for his repression and persistent snub- 
bing of the rising commander. The best 
thing to be said for him is, that he made 
no mistake in his admiration of Gen. C. 
F, Smith, the officer whom he wished to 
advance instead of General Grant. Gen. 
C. F. Smith was a soldier for whom Grant 
both as a cadet an as commander in the 
field, entertained the highest opinion. He 
can never mention his name without some 
reverential salute. We who knew 
him and those who fought under him are 
well aware how much was lost to the coun- 
try when he died in the field. 

Still, this excuse is only a palliation. 
Grant showed too much of what he was at 
Belmont, for a man with the eye of a 
soldier in him to remain in the dark. One 
incident of this surrender was an antici- 
pation of his famous order after Ap- 
pomattox to let the prisoners go with their 
horses, which ‘‘ would be needed for the 
spring plowing.” Many of the Belmont 
prisoners begged to be released, declaring 
themselves already sick of the war, and 
determined to go back to the life of peace- 
ful citizens. ‘I let them go,” writes 
General Grant. 

It is impossible to read the history that 
follows, until the fall of Vicksburg gave 
him a position too strong to be shaken, 
without reading in it another painful evi- 
dence that a true-hearted commander, 
fighting his country’s battles and not car- 
ing for himself, often has his worst enemies 
among those to whom he has to look for 
his support. It was so with Wellington in 
Spain; it was so with General Grant in 
those dark years. It is a painful story to 
read, though given in these Memoirs in 
simple honesty and without bitterness, 
The only relief of the picture comes from 
the generous magnanimity of Sherman and 
of General C. F. Smith. 

General Halleck was not converted, 
either by Donelson or Shiloh. He 
spoiled the campaign by his blundering 
pedantry, and by a blindness which, on the 
more charitable interpretation, was native 
obstinacy, and on the less, was wilfulness. 

These Memoirs throw little new light on 
the much-debated action of Shiloh. On the 
whole, it stands here as in Grant’s conver- 
sation, reported by John Russell Young and 
as we have it from General Sherman and 
frown General Prentiss. The present ac- 
count is, however, the commander’s last 
word. He evidently considered Shiloh his 
Austerlitz, and has given in these pages a 
masterly accotint, which meets every point 
ever made against him, and puts the whole 
before the reader, relieved of the confusion 
and aimlessness which the battle has hadin 
other reports. 

He admits that Shiloh was a defensive 
combat, forced on an army engaged in an 
offensive movement. But we do not see 
how his argument can be met that it was 
a mistake on Albert Sydney Johnston's 
part that he took the aggressive, when, by 
remaining in his trenches, he could have 
fought on his own ground. This was 
Beauregard’s view of the situation. On the 
strength of this opinion, he voted not to 
move forward and attack. 

On this point General Grant throws some 
new evidence into the case, by bringing 
out the reasons which operated on John- 
ston’s mind. He was never in favor with 
Jefferson Davis, and at this time was 
smarting under an order which was as 
near a censure as Mr. Davis dared to make 
it. While he was yet vacillating, unable 
to decide his own mind, the Federal force 
began the action, and nothing remained 
for Johnston but to attack as he did. 

General Grant maintains, however, that 
when night came the Confederate force 
was beaten. The commander had fallen 
in an attempt to lead into action a brigade 
which was so badly cut up that it would 





not otherwise respond to the order re- 
peatedly given to advance. This certainly 
looks as if it would bear out the interpre- 
tation which both here and elsewhere 
General Grant put on it, that the first day 
was not a victory lost by the fall of the 
commander, but a desperate attack pressed 
too far by a desperate soldier. 

At all events, General Grant lays himself 
out in these Memoirs to remove the last 
vestige of reason from the opinion enter- 
tained so long that the first day was a de- 
feat in which he was driven from his 
ground, suffered heavier losses and was 
reduced to a defensive position, which was 
only saved by the arrival of Buell and 
Wallace in the night and evening. 

It is hard after reading all the evidence 
gnd taking into consideration the necessi- 
ties of the Confederate position to see that 
there was any Federal surprise, at the be- 
ginning, or any desperate state of affairs 
when night came. It is at least clear that 
General Prentiss and his force were cap- 
tured by surprise. 

One piece of new information we are 
glad to see, as it relieves General Lew 
Waliace. In the text of the Memoirs, Gen- 
eral Grant repeats the account of Wallace’s 
movements given to John Russell Young, 
but ina foot-note signud by himself he 
formally retracts the worst point in his 
charge, that moved by some vision of a 
brilliant movement on his own account 
Wallace had taken a line of march differ- 
ent from that ordered, and which brought 
him late to the field. The evidence now 
introduced shows that he was loyally in- 
tending to march as ordered, but that he 
did not guide himself as he might have 
done by the sound of the guns in action. 
Grouchy may have made some such mis- 
take as to Waterloo. 

We cannot follow these Memoirs farther. 
We have followed them farjenough to give 
our readers a taste of their con- 
tents and“ a fair indication of what 
they are. The present volume carries 
the Memoirs to the end of the Vicks- 
burg campaign, and ends with the General 
at Cairo awaiting new orders and enjoying 
the confidence of the army, of the Govern- 
ment and of the country. ‘The other vol- 
umeis promised for March and will contain 
what this one is rather meagerly furnished 
with, full maps. 
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THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AND METHODOLOGY.* 


AMERICAN theology and American divines have 
been criticised as showing defects that would 
be corrected by a thorough training in the En- 
cyclopedia and Methodology of their science, 

Such a discipline would restrain arbitrariness 
and caprice on the one hand, and, on the other, 
by promoting breadth aad systematic concep- 
tions would diminish the temptation to unpro- 
gressive conservatism and iliberal orthodoxy. 

We shall probably not be far from right in 
attributing the neglect of this study in our 
country to the preponderance of practical aims 
in American divinity, Theology has been 
svudied for its connection with the pulpit. One 
of the leaders of the New School movement in 
the first quarter of this century was accustomed 
to say that what moved him to raise his revolt 
was that he wanted a theology to preach. The 
obvious consequence of this has been that 
the attention of our teachers, which would other- 
wise have gone to Encyclopwdia, has been con- 
centrated on homiletics and the training for the 
pastoral charge, on which heads we have no 
jack of manuals of high grade. 

But for summary systematic and well-propor- 
tioned views of what is contained in theology, 
both as a whole and in ite detailed departments, 
the few who cared for them have had to resort 
to Germany, where they found themselves, at 
once, in a house in order, and kept by men who 
knew what was in it. This emancipation from 
confusion, partialism, and the inability to bring 
things together, so as to make a whole of them, 


“THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA AND METHODOLOGY 
ON THE Basts or HaGensace, by GeorGe R. Crooxs 
D.D., ana Joun F. Hurst, D.D-, being vol. Lil, of 
Library of Biblical and Theological Literature by the 
same. 8vo. pp. 596. 81.50. , 

THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPZDIA AND METHODOLOGY 
Based ON HaGENBACH AND KBAUTH, by Rev. Faanx- 
Lin WEIDNER, Professor of Theology in the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Scandinavian Seminsry. Rock Isiand, 
Ill. Part I. 

INTRODUCTION AND ExEGETICAL THEOLOGY. H. B. 
Gazyer, Philadelphia: 1émo, pp. viii, 188. $1.25. 

ENCLYCLOPZDIA OF THEOLOGY, by Da. J. F. Rasi- 
GER, Professor of Theology, Breslau. Translated 
with adadilions to the history and literature, by the 
Rev. John MoPherson, M.A. Findhorn. 2 vols. 8vo, be- 
ing vol. XX ‘and XXI of (Clark's Foreign Theological 
Library. Scribner and Welford, vol. 1, pp. 430; vol. 
il, pp. 481. 














is the immediate benefit which many an cager, 
earnest, and previously baffled American student 
has received in his first semester in a German 
university. 

Something has already been done in this line 
by our scholars, but up to within a very recent 
period, their performances have been disappoint- 
ing. There are now indications of a change in 
the prospect ; and, as frequently appears in such 
matters, help comes from several directions at 
once, Not one, but three promising manuals on 
the subject lie before us for notice: Part I of 
Professor Weidner’s Theological Encyclopedia 
and Methodology (Philadelphia: H. B. Garner) ; 
Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology on 
the Basis of Hagenbach, by George R. Crooks, 
D.D., and Bishop John F, Hurst, (Phillips & 
Hunt), and Kédbiger’s Encyc'opedia of Theol- 
ogy, translated, with additions to the history and 
literature, by the Rev. John Macpherson, which 
forms Vo]. XX in the new series of Clark's For- 
eign Theological Library (Scribner & Welford). 

The first of these works, vol, iii in the * Li- 
brary of Biblical aad Theological Literature,” 
by the same editor, is substantially a trans- 
lation of Hagenbach, The second is a vigorous 
sketch of the subject, based on Hagenbach, and 
perhaps, we should add Krauth. The third isa 
wholly original work from an independent point 
of view, representing the liberal wing of pro- 
gressive evangelical theology. 

It must now be about forty years since Hagen- 
bach published the first modest edition of ,his 
Encyclopadie, The tenth edition was published 
posthumously in 1880, by Professor Kautach, 
Hagenbach was Professor in University of Basle, 
and represented in his spirit and in his theologi- 
cal position the moderate pietism of the Univer- 
sity. A theological Encyclopedia requires for 
its editor a scholar and a theologian combined ; 
and it may be fairly ciaimed for Hagenbach that 
he met this requirement, though his special 
departments of proficiency were history and 
systematic theology. He was also an accom- 
plished exegetical scholar, Without brillianey, 
originality or great profundity, he was methodic, 
industrious, possessed of great good sense, and, 
above all, with much of the teacher's art in him 
and the excellent spirit of a devout and active 
believer, 

In theology and philosophy he was the pupil 
ot Schleiermacher,whom he follows closely in his 
Encyclopédie, varying with him, for, the most 
part im the interest of his more defined 
orthodoxy. His book owes much of its currency 
to its close representation of the Mediation- 
Theology. In tact it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that it is the Mediation-Theology. 

It has met criticism in ail moods, and enough 
of it, to have driven it off the stage, especially 
since the theology it represents has been some- 
what shaken in the confidence of German 
theologians, But it has maintained itself as the 
**student’s book,” and in competition with the 
superior works that have appeared, For the 
practical need of the theological students, it re- 
mains the most useful manual he can get, 
though probably bis teachers would, for their 
purpose, find it inadc quate, 

‘This is the manna! wuich Professor Crooks and 
Kishop Hurst have undertaken to reproduce in 
their “Library of Biblical and ‘Theological 
Literature,” and which they allude to as the 
** basis” of their work, ‘This way of introduc- 
ing their volume leads us to expect greater re- 
constructions and additions than we do. What 
we do fiud 18 that the tables of literature are 
expanded to comprise American and Euglsh 
works; pages and paragraphs, here and there, 
are added to write the suvject into American 
form; now and then the author is corrected in 
bis text and some pretty serious changes are 
made, in deference, we assume to the current 
theology of the Methodist Unurch, But we 
have compared page after page of the new work 
with the origiualand tind nat i* is substantially 
a translation, fairly well done, thougu not well 
enough to give the new work a good English 
style and not without blots on the work of which 
the translation of Zusammenhang, page eleven, 
by combinations, and on the next, of Anschau- 
ungen, as observation, are examples. It would 
have been better to have bracketed the changes, 
and signed the additions, ani not thrown 
perplexity as to authorship over the work, 
as it now stands, especially as some of 
the attempts to re-state Hagenbach leave 
the matier worse than before, of which 
the first sentence of the work is an ominous ex- 
ample. In the original, this sentence contains 
Hagenbach’s definition of the science he is to 
unfold, of the method he is to pursue, and ai 
what he isto aim. To a German-trained stu- 
dent all this is plain enough as he wrote it. But 
it is a doubtful problem to work it out of the 
translation, even for a mind accustomed to 
think in German idiom and familiar with Ger- 
man theological phraseology. 

The points of Hagenbach’s definition are (a) 
to show the relation of theological encyclopmdia 
to general encyclopmdia ; (b) to explain that it dif- 
ers in ite object,which is not to impart a universal 
knowledge of the subject, but to show « student 
how to obtain that knowledge (in other 
words, not to theologize, but to teach how to the- 
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ologize); (c) to declare for the material as 
against the formal method; (d) avy, finally, to 
plant the treatise on the his'urical method. The 
English rendering rakes the impression that the 
translacor s1w litle of this in the text, and saw 
that littie with no great intelligence; that he 
was not working in the light of the implica’ions, 
which an informed mind would have to guide 
him, but relied only on the dull literainess of the 
text. 

These defects are as annoying as they are un- 
necessary. They bring the labor of the student 
too far away from the natural inspiration of the 
subject, which, as seen from the Encyclopmdiac 
point of view, is transcendent, Students limited 
to translation, will have to get along with them 
as theycap, Fortunately, they can well afford 
to make the attempt, as the solid merit of the 
book, with all its faults, ia more than enough w 
reward them. It will form an admirable disci- 
pline in widening, correcting, systematizing 
and proportioning their theologic vonceptions 
and in giviogthem such a command as can be 
acquired in no other way of the vast and com- 
plex mass of the theological apparatus. 

Professor Weidner’s work bas thus far only 
reached the end of Part I, or the middle of 
Hagenbach’s volume.” It is so much condensed 
as to look, at first sight, like an abandon- 
ment of Hagenbach's method of reviewing and 
systematizing the material contents of the 
science for the old and fruitless method of an 
empty formal review. 

He has not, however, done this. His method 
is the sound and fruitful one pursued by all the 
best writers on the subject, but it is in no sense 
a tranelation. Still Hagenbach is followed 
closely when his position is accepted, which, by 
the way, this author frequently does not do, In 
considerable portions of his manual he follows 
Dr. Charles P, Krauth, late Professor of Theology 
in the Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia, and, 
for the rest, relies on selections of Hagenbach, 
which he employs with good judgment and on 
himeelf. 

His statements of a subject and of a line of 
argument are made with neatness, precision, 
and in that suggestive manner which 1s a prime 
merit in works of this sort. 

Tbe bibliography is not intended to be ex- 
haustive on any topic, Selections are made of 
those which are considered best, and they are 
quite full enough for all the requirements of 
elementary students, These selections are 
adapted to the needs of American students, 
Bare titles are not given, but, when it is possible, 
the bibliology is annotated. This is a marked 
advantage over the translation of the Mesars, 
Cook & Hurst, whose barren lists of books are 
bewildering and depressing to the student. 

Professor Weidner’s manual is done from 
the standpoint of orthodox Evangelical Luther- 
anism. 

Professor Ribiger, whose work in two volumes, 
translated by the Rev, Jobn Macpherson, of 
Findborn, Scotland, forms Volumes XX and XI 
of Clark's “Foreign Theological Library’’ 
(Scribner & Welford), though not a rationalists 
writes from an independ nt position of his own, 
and not from that of the M. diation-theology. 

His work takes a wide sweep, as itis intended 
not only “to render an account of the condition 
of theology at the time,” but to make a system- 
atic use of every possible sugges'ion for the un- 
building of tiv ology and for ists re-statement on 
the priuciples of the Reformation, and in the 
light of modern discovery and epinion. He 
agrees with Hagenbach in holding that. for ‘the 
end assigned to theological encyclopaedia, it does 
not suffice to lay down a mere formal scheme of 
the departments of theological study; but that 
it ia necessary rather to include inthe scheme 
the essential contents of theology, and so to fur- 
nish not merely a formal, but a material outline 
of theological science.” 

It is difficult to carry out this principle with- 
out apn occasional transgression of the strict 
lines of delineation that distinguish encvclope 
dia from historical dogmatics. The advantaves 
of the methed are, however so great and so many 
that we can afford to be indifferent to the ques- 
tion, whether the preeent author has done this or 
not. 

His method is strictly bistorical, and, whatever 
mav be felt as to the defects of his own positive 
positions, and thev are manv, he writes and 
thinks with a candor and a power of apprecia- 
tive and critical statement which few theolo- 
gians have brought to such a task. 

We buave characterized Hagenbach’s work, 
and the translation of it as well, as eminentiv a 
“‘student’s book.” We mav note the difference 
between the two by saving that Rabiger’s is not 
so much a studept’s book as an original, power- 
ful aod, on every page, suggestive mapping out of 
the field down, so as to include not only a map 
of the ground, but a eurvey of the buildings 
erected on it, and of the re-constructions re- 
quired to adjust them to present needs, 

The translator bas done the original into good 
idiomatic English. Acting the part of editor, 
as well asof translator, he has introduced some 
new matter in the way of additions to the his- 
tory, to cover the English and American groand, 


theological position. The bibliology of the wo-k, 
as left by Rabiger, was done eparinglv and with 
great discretion, so as to award a wilderness of 
tiles. Mr. Macpberson bas adhered to the 
same principle of reticent selection, but be has 
enlarged the Jists, to meet the requirements of 
English and American s'udents, 
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From the Mersrs. Thomas Nelson & Son 
(42 Bleecker St ), we have twotaleso adventure, 
in opposite par’e of the American hemisohere— 
In the Land of the Mouse, the Bear and the 
Beaver; or Adventures in the Forests of 
Athabasca, by Achilles Daunt, with illustrations , 
aod The Rover of the Andes ; A Tale of Adven 
ture in South America, by RB. M, Ballantyne, 
Neither of these stories is an original parrative 
of personal adventures, but pains have been 
taken to draw the information on which they 
are based from trustworthy sources. The wl- 
ume ou Athabasca contains full and close studies 
of the country, 1ts tribes, its animals, and their 
habits, together with notes on the Hudson Buy 
Company and its proceedings. The Rover of 
the Andes finds more exciting matter to descr: be 
in the earthquakes, tropical scenery, and rather 
tropical adventure amoug the tribes and ruffians 
of the country.——-—If one can manage to 
turn his blind eye to the serious view of 
the matter, there 1s nothing fresh or more 
piquant to be encountered on the whole 
European continent than acouple of American 
girls, doing the grand tour alone, fancy-free, 
heart-free, unburdcned with conventional no- 
tions, eager, euthusiastic, tireless, and, in gen- 
eral, safe in their confidence and innocence, 
We Two Alone in Europe, by Mary L. Hinds, 
isthe reflection in print of such a romance ; for 
essence of romance isin the whole adventure, 
trom the glee of the start with ‘Captain Keu- 
nedy,” in his last trip on the ‘*City of Berlin,” 
to the triumphant close, which leav s the author 
buried in the reflection that it had paid, and paid 
well. It is much the old story, but the old story 
that grows new as often asit is given out for 
the first time. ‘‘ We Two Alone” were a pair of 
bright travellers, and the one of the two who 
writes for them both has an enviable power of 
secing things clearly, and of saying what she 
means, without fumbliug for a word or inflating 
her sentence. The book is direct, brief, and—~- 
what it assumes to be—the record of the grand 
tour made by two bright, intelligent, and fear- 
less American girls. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. ) 





....Of sermons and addresses we have the Six 
Lectures delivered before the Wes'ern Theolog- 
ical Seminary this year, on the Foundation of 
the E:hott Lectureship, entitled Defence andVon 
firmation of the Faith (Funk & Wagnalls). The 
series Opens with a brilliant statement of the 
argument from the Messianic prophecies, by Dr. 
Wm M. Taylor, of this city. The other lecturers 
are President Cutter, of Western Reserve Cellege, 
the Rev, Dr. Simon P. McPherson, Chicago, 
President Scovil, of the University of Wooster, 
Worster, O., and the Rev. Dr. H. C. McOook, 
Philadelphia. Without dispiraging the othere, 
we would name the review of the evidence for 
the Resurrection of Chrisf, by the Rev. Nathaniel 
West, D.D., of St. Paul, Minn, as worth the en- 
tire coat of the book——The Messrs. Funk & 
Wagna Is also publish a ** First Series ” of Ser- 
mons by the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, delivered 
w the Brooklyn Tabernacle, phonographicaily 
reported and revised.———The same house pub- 
lish also a volume containing forty-eight of 
Dr. Deems’'s Sermons, comprising every 
Sunday morning sermon preacned from 
the pulpit of ‘‘ The Church of the Strangers,” 
in this city, the year following the re- 
moval of the congregation to their present 
place of worship, They nave been printed be- 
fore, both in whole and in part, in this country 
and in England. The original edition has been 
for some time out of priut, and a re-issue bas 
been c-lled for. In som, respects the late 
W Lindsay Alexander was,in his day, tue leading 
spiri: of the Edinburgh pulpi«, and he lived woen 
Guthrie and Candlish were in their prime. His 
papers on the prophecy of Zechariah were pub- 
lished in the Homiletic Magazine at intervals 
for seven years, At his death they were col- 
lected and published under an arrangement 
with the author’s fanily. They have been re- 
vised by the Rev. Fr- derick Hastings, the present 
ineumbent of Dr. Alexander's charge. Like all 
of Dr. Alexander’s really characteristic work, 
they are delightfully fresh and suggestiv., and 
will prove an invaluable assistance to a pastor 
in the study of the Minor Prophets, for use in 
his public mivistrations, 


....-The Messrs, Seribper have on sale in 
Demy 4to size, Edward Arber’s edition of The 
First Three Enzlish Books on Amerioa [? 1511) 
—1555 A. D. Being Chiefly Translations, Com- 
pilations, eto., by Richard Eden, From the Writ- 
ings, Maps, etec., of Pietro Martie, of Anghiera 
(1455—1525) Apostolic Protonotary. and Coun- 
culor to the Emperor Charles V.; Sebastian Miins- 








and of notes in which he coutroverts Rabiger’s : 


ter, the Oosmographer (1489~—1552), Pro‘es- 
sor of Hebrew, etc., at the University of Basle; 
Sebastian Cabot of Bristot (1474--1557), Grand 
Pilot of England. With Extracts, etc., from the 
Works of other Spanish, Italian, and German 
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Writers of the Time, This reproduction of 


a rare, and to most students, inac- 
cessible original work, is not the first 
service rendered tbe republic of letters 


by the indefatigable and learned asademician 
Mr. Edward Arber, who bas done good work in 
securing against loss the Bibliography of Sidney, 
Spens-r, Shakespeare, Bacon, Ben Jonson, and 
others, by printing ** A Transcript of the Regis- 
trs of the Company of Stationers of London, 
1554—1646, A.D.” This present publication 
contains the text of the first English book on 
America, or in which the word appears. It 
erables the reader to look on the New World as 
the discoverer did, and is im many respecta an 
encvclopedia of the geographical and scientific 
knowledge of the age. Richard Eden was a 
private secretary of Lord Burleigh end one of 
the principal au hors of the reign of Marv 
Tudor, His tranélations and notes are a mine 
of original contemporarv information. A large 
part of what is known of Sebastian Cabot is 
drawn from the notices of him scattred 
through this volume. They are, as the author 
remarks, the b+ ginning of a mighry litera’ure, 
and full of inter-st for American scholars, The 
work of printing them was begun as far back 
as 1870. 


..»-The Cyclopedia of Universal History, by 
John Clerk Ridpath, Professor of History in 
DePauw University, is a popular work, in three 
volumes, crown quarto, publish: d by the Messrs. 
Phillips & Hunt. It begins with the dawn of 
civilization and comes down to the present time 
The work is popular and pictorial, and has the 
merits and the faults of such «compilation. The 
illustrations, which are a principal feature, have 
been made for the work only in part. The most 
of them appear to have been selected from 
designs that bave done duty before in other 
ways, and which are selected to suit the text, 
In some cases—as, for example, in the account 
of the defeat of Early, at Winchester—the text 
seems to be written to correspond with the illus- 
trative woodcut of Sheridan riding at full galop, 
rallying the fugitives, in accordance with the 
legend which has long since been exploded, The 
change of date, to mark the clos: of ancient history 
from A. D. 476, the epoch of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, to A. D. 1453, that of the fall of 
Constantinople, is of questienable utility, and es- 
pecially as it would seem to extinguish the Mid- 
dle Ages as such. The work is done unequally, 
and is better where nothing more is required 
than a brief impartial chronicle of events than 
in those parts which try the higher qualities of 
the historian. For popular use it will servea 
good purpose. Jtis pub’ished in three imperial 
octavos, of which Vol. I relates to the ancient 
world, Vol. II to the medimwval, and Vo), [II to the 
modern world. Insteau of making his start 
with Chaldea, Persia, or Assyria, the author be- 
gins with Egypt, from which he passes to Chal- 
dea, Assyria, Media, Babvionia, Persia, Greece, 
Macedonia, Rome, which are treated in order in 
the first volume. In the second he takes up the 
barbarian peoples of the north, Mohammed, 
Charlemagne, Feudalism, and the Reformation. 
Vol. LILI is devoted to the modern world. 


. Mrs. E. B. W. Phelps has compiled‘and 
published, in 484 pages, 16mo, the Annals of the 
Church of Christ, **from the beginmng to the 
present time, with a glance at the Churches in 
America” (Cincionati: The J. F. Shumate Co), 
The work is done m a simple style, adapted to 
the uses of the Sunday-schoolor of children. It 
is written from a Low Church Episcopalian 
point of view, with general ageuracy, but with 
occasiopal lapses into such inadequate state- 
men's as that the peculiar feature of the New 
England Independents was the rejection of 
Episcopacy and Ritual, or that Bishop Berkeley 
taught the non-existence of matter, and that his 
theory bas 'urned out to be a ‘* weapon of skepti- 
cism.” This is a rather hard fate for the bril 
liant philosopher Bishop, of whom Pope sang 

“To Berkeley,overy virtue under Heaven !” 
and who left to Yale not only the permanent gift 
of hia library, but the deed of bis broad acres at 
Newport for the foundation of a scholarship 
fund, one of th: few pices of property which 
the shrewd clerical manag: re of that corporation 
have not turned to the best account, The spirit 
of the book is excellent. The cnapters devoted 
to the recent history, naturally enough, becomea 
chronicle of Américun Episcopacy, and meag:r 
at that. 


.... The Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. 
Tilden, edited by John Bizelow, and pubiished 
in two octavos of about 600 pages each, by the 
Me sers. Harper & Brothers, form a collection of 
state papers and public discussions which must 
have permanent importance on the ducumen- 
tary history of the country. The subjects to 
which they relate are in general those of finince, 
administration and of political economy, which 
are now in the fore front of public importance, 
The questions of humanitarian s'atesmansbip 
and reform legislation, while not avoided 
by him, and not left without discussion, were 
not those which he was formed to treat with the 
greatest power. In this respect, his position is 
unique. Oaly two of our public men, Mr 





Albert Gallatin and President Garfield being 
alone comparable with him in tbe ability with 
which they handled subjects of tbis nature, or 
in their personal equipment for the work of 
dealing with them. Mr. Bigelow has arranged 
the speeches, writings and addretees of Mr, Til- 
den in the historical order, and in addition to 
his rather too general preface, prefixed to each 
paper some brief noies of an introductory or 
explanatory nature, 


...-Palermo; A Christmas Story, by Alice 
Durand Field, 1s a unique volume, manufactured 
in quarto on rough liven paper, broad margin, 
edges uncut, and illustrated with four original 
etchings, by the distinguished landscape painter 
and etcher, Samuel Coleman, Muss Field, who 
gave us last year a charming sketch of *‘ Christ- 
mas at Graycastl ,” has done the present work 
somewhat in the stvle of the firat, but on a 
lurger scale. The work is s'rictly neither pic- 
tures nor stories, but a refreshing combination 
of both, in which the narrative preserves its 
simplicity by being kept in the dramatic form. 
The scene is Sicily, or more narrowly, Palermo. 
The action of the book falls into three groups 
or scenes, of which the first, in five chapters, 
revolves around Christmas, and its Sicilian 
celebration ; the next, also in five chapters, is a 
series of landscape glimpses; and the last, in 
six chap‘ers, turns on the stormy drama of the 
Garibaldian uprismg. A romantic thread is 
woven into the narrative, and notwithstanding 
the simplicity and refinement of her style, the 
author kuows how to touch the keys of more 
than one passion, and to express herself in vivid 
sentences, 


....We assume Miss Ellen M. O’Conner to be 
the author of the excellent Memoir of Myrtilla 
Miner, published by the Messrs. Houghton, 
M fflin & Co. Miss Miner succumbed to consri- 
tutional tendencies to disease, and died woru out 
in ber laburs in the education of the colored 
people of this country. The now strong and 
every way successful ‘Miner School,” 
at Washington, was founded by her. She 
was a pionee in anti-slavery work and in 
the work of «education in the South. The op- 
posi ion she encountered is an effectual reply 
to the argument that is stil! occasionally em- 
ployed against the Abolitionists, that they 
should have appealed directly to the South and 
relied on the processes of enlightenment and 
moral awakening. Miss Miner was one of many 
who made this attempt. She and all the others 
found the way blocked. Her life is an instruc- 
tive addition to the history of the pioneers of 
anti-slavery, and even more of the education of 
the colored people. which, thongh it did not 
prove the doorto bring them to freedom, is 
now the all needed work required to preserve 
the freedom they have obtained. 


....The introduction of aniline colors into 
the art of dyeing has transformed it from a mys- 
tery whose secret passed on by transition into an 
art to be learned in the laboratory. The use of 
these colors has not only swept the others out 
of use, but it has also changed the methods 
and given chemistry a place in the dve house it 
neyer held before, and called for a comple'e re- 
vision of the manuals. A manual adapted to 
the new methods and the new materials is The 
Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, by J. J. Hummel, 
F. C. 8. Prof+ssor and Director of the Dyeing 
Department of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. It 
will supply pvoth the teacher and the student 
with a manual of exact and practical informa- 
tion, and it will be found useful in the dye house, 
—(Cassell & Ov ) 


.-.-The practical merit and general usable 
ness of Putnam’s Art Hand Books, edited by 
Susan N. Carter, and brough’ out anew this year, 
is reason enough for noticing them again as 
thoroughly excellent manuals for elementary 
instruction in eketching from nature, and in 
water colors, for landecape painting and flower 
piinting, for drawing in black and white, figure 
drawing, water-color drawing, and for the draw- 
ing of the human figure. Representative 
Fssnys, publish:d by the same (the Messrs, 
Pu nam), 18 a selec ion of twelv+ of the twenty 


napers copepicnous in the original set of ‘* Prose 
Maaterpieces trom Modern Essavista.” This 
collection is the re-distillatiou of a previous dis- 
tillation into something like the quintesxence 
of the matter, and contains, unabridged, the best 
representative essays of Irving, Lamb, De 
Quincey, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Lowell, 
Oarlyl, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman and Glad- 
stone. 


....The Mesers. Appleton & Co., in republish 
ing the series of ** English Worthies,” edited by 
Andrew Lang, bring out Charles Darwin, by 
Grant Allen, a brief, luminous, and well-pro- 
portioned biography, which con-ains what the 
general reader will most care to know about, 


written from the standpoiné of admiring syv™pa- 
thy, both with the man and with the scientific 
assumption id -ntified with his name. 


... The New King Arthur, by the author of 
“The Buntling Bull, ” is graceful, musical and 
sparkling, bus lacks pont. It runs on in all 
sorta of easy verses, a good portion of them & 

rody of ** Patience;” but what it means, or 
veer it means anything, is a question which 
few persons willeire to givs themselves much 
trouble about.—(Funk & Wagualls). 
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[Owing to the bewtidertng vartety recentip intro- 
duced wnto the size ana form as printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4t0, SvO, 1Bmo, eto., 
give 20 little indication of size that we shall hereaster, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
UNTIL JANUARY IST, 


You can obtain any new or standard book (except- 
ing foreign, subscription, scientific, or medical works) 


« Twenty Per Cent. Discount Post-paid, tom 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
PUBLISHER AND BooKSELLER, 
850 S:XTH AVENUE, New York. 


Send for Bargain Catalogue of Standard 
Weorks—or for catalogue of French Books. Infor- 
mation furnished. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
L School,Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. Denison, Chicago, Ill. 


Anson D. F. Randotph & Co, 


Have now ready the 3d Edition of 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRIS- 
TIANUITY INDICATED BY [fs HISTOR- 
ICAL EFFECYS. By Ricnarp 8. Storrs, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


“* The book wili attract special attention be- 
cause of the comprehensive, concise, and elo. 
quent manner in which existing materials are 
employed, in accordance with a well known 
principle of reasoning. The principle applied 
by the author is that the cause is known by its 
effects, the tree by its fruits; and his proposi- 
tion virtually is that Christendom ix the proof 
of Christianity. . . . The reader will find 
that he is vecupied with a piece of cloxe reaxon- 
ing at the same time he is borne along upon a 
current of fascinating eloquence. . . . The 
uncommon union of instruction and argument 
with literary grace adapts the volume for gen- 
eral circulation, It will be more likely than 
most works of the kind to get the attention of 
that considerable number whoxe belief has been 
shaken by the skeptical belles-lettres of the day.” 














Broadway and 20th St St., 1 New York. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt. of | price. 


A SUPERB V VOLUME, 
ETCHING. 


An outline of its technical processes and its 
history, with some remarks on collections and 
collecting. By 8. R. Kozuter. Fally LIllus- 
trated. 1 vol., folio, gilt top, price, $20.00; 
one-half moroccv gilt, $30.00; full morocco, 
gilt, $40.000. 


Thie volume is of special interest, as itis the first 
connected history of etching ever written. Itis very 
fully illustrated, containing no less than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five specimens, thirty of which are 
etched plates by old and modern masters. The 
ninety-five examples inthe text consist of photo- 
typic reproductions of old etchings, illustrating the 
whole history of the art, from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century down to our own day, in Germany, 
the Netherlands, Italy, France, Spain, England and 
America. 











“A work of great magnitude and importance, .. . 
There is little or nothing relating to the art which 
has not been included in the text."—N. ¥. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


“ A handsome holiaay art book.”—The Critic, 


“The Gem of the season's collection is undoubt- 
edly the book on etching, _—— by Caseell & 
Company."—The Delineat 





“ This work will occupy the first rank among books 
this year,”"—Utica Herald. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Illustrated 
and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Holiday 
Books, sent free to any address on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers Cincinnsti.O 
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THE BOOK BUYER. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1885. 


110 Pages. Illustrated, 10 Cents. 


CONTENTS: 

Frontispiece—RAPHAEL'S “ORLEANS MADON- 
NA," engraved by T. Cole, and printed in color, 

CHRISTMAS AND ITS LITERATURE. By Julia 
Cc. BR. Dorr, 

OUR FIRST CHRISTMAS IN THE ARCTIC. By 
Lieut. A. W. Greely. With 4 new Illustrations. 

PORTRAIT OF FRANK R. STOCKTON. Engraved 
by Kruell. 


ARTICLES by 
Hon, Eugene Schuy] Geo Parsons Lath: 
Hn, Zasene Se yler, | r o Persone La athrop, 
Laurenos ‘futton, J julien ‘Hawthorne, 
Rossiter Johnson, Burton Harrison, 
H. W. Mabie, ih 8 toddard. 


All subscribers sending their names now to THE 
Book Buyer ILLUSTRATED MONTBLY, and 1.0v, will 
receive the hotiday issue free, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York, 


Just Published. 


The Standard Operas. Their Plots, 
their Music, and their Composers. By 
George P. Upton. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 
“Simply favaluable to the general reading public, 

It is Gesceiption not criticism, and calculated to 

«reatly increase the sntelligent enjoyment of music,” 

—Traveller, Bosto 

We Two pil in Europe. By Mary 
L. Ninde. With orlginal uctrationn, 
12mo. Price, $1.50. 

“ The author has used her senses with an alertness 

. pical of oe intelligent American girl, and relates, in 


ion, the incidents of her experience 
and e a —_.%, mi d As the 











command wide attention.”-—-Times, Troy. 


Life of Abraham Lincoln. By 
Hon [. M. Arnold. Third Hdition. 
Price, $2 50. 

“Decidedly the best and most complete } life of -- 
coln."—Contemporary Revi “The 


life of Lincoln thns far epubliahed th that is likely 3 
live.”--Sun, New York. 


The Book Lover. By Prof. James 
Baldwin. Fourth Edition. Price, $1.25. 
“Crowded with thought and valuable information, 

It is a practical answer tothe question wuat 
shali I read,” Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, 
The Surgeon’s Story. From the 
Swedish of Prof. Z. Top+lius, and com- 
prising Times of Gustaf Adolt, Times of 
Battle and Rest, Times of Charles XII, 
Times of Frederick [, Times of Lione- 
us, and Times of Alchemy. Price, per 
vol., $1.00; per set, $6.00. 

“The most impurtant and certainly the most read- 
able series of foreign fiction that ha« been translat 
nto English for many years. "New York Mail an 

ress. “For strong aud vivid scenes, dramatic 
pows and effect, for aovelty and enthusiastic —_: 
est, the stories are masterpieces, Thoy o =~ to be 
read by every lover of fiction.”—Boston G Globe 
Biographies of Musicians. Pres 
the German of Dr. Louis Nowl, and em- 
bracing the lives of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Haydu, Wagner and Liszt. With por- 
traits. Price, per vul., $1.00; per set, 
$5.00. 

“ This series is of importance to thorough musical 
culture,”—Globe, Boston. 

Music Study in Germany. By Miss 

Amy Fay. Hizhth Edition. Price, “si. 25. 


“ They are harming letters, both in gyi and mat- 
ons of Tauzig, Idest. 


all the delicacy of a sketch by Meissonier.” ” 
Boston Globe. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price 
bv the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
Cor. Wabash Ave, and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 

A.8 BAKNES & CO., Educational Publisbers, N.Y. 








What We Really Know 
About Shakespeare. 


By Mrs. Canouine KEALBY DAL. 12mo, (Cloth 
Price, $1.25. 

There 1s no Life of Shakespeare accessible to the 
public at a moderate cost and of a convenient size 
which gives any Of the last results of the inquiry into 
his life and cireumstances, A very great addition to 
our kuowleige of these has accrued from the labors 
of Mr. Halliwell-Phillips and others, It bas been 
Mrs. Dall's intention to put these results into an en- 
tertaining narrative, ied by ref to 
documents and authorities which will sustain it, and 
in a shape suited tothe library as woll aa to tbe use 
of colleges and universities, and private classes in 
English Literature, 


Time Flies. 


A Reading Diary for Every Dav in the Year. By 
Curistina G. Rossetti. 1émo, Cloth, red edge, 
Price, 81.00, 

A new and entirely original book by this popular 
author, a mingling of beth prose and poetry; the 
latter of a very highorder of merit. 

Sold everywhere by all booksellers, Mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


A Beautiful Presentation Volume. 
MISS ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK. 
(Author of “ The Story of Ida.") 
COMPLETE 
Roadside Songs of Tuscany, 
Evenciates and illustrated by Francesca ALEXANDER 

edited by Joun Rusk, LL.D, 
Parts 1 co 19 oon pigtes we with om 
“ We have hon these penne levished p 


in 
upon this beautiful series of seinen, 
words to express our increased adm: 


ALSO NOW READY. 

A HANDSOMEILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
Tue King of the Golden River. 
A Fairy Tale by John Ruskin, 
12mo, cloth extra,..... eocese seececeseceveceesss10 CONES, 
Published and fer sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Pasteur’s Remarkable Diseoreries. 


Louis Pasteur; 


HIS LIFE AND LABORS. Bv his son-in- 
law. Translated from the French by Lady 
Claud Hamilton. With an introduction by 
Professor TynpaLt. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 


“ Since the first studies of M, Pasteur on molecular 
dissymmetry, down to his most recent investigstions 
on hydrophobia, on virulent diseases, and on the arti- 
ficial cultures of living contagia, the author of these 
paget has been able, if not to witness all, at least to 
follow in its principal developments, this uninter- 
rupted series of scientific conquests.”—From the 
Prefaee, 


“Arecord in which the verities of science are en- 


dowed with the interest of romance,”— Professor 
Tyndall, 














D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 Bond 8t., New York. 
WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL. 


rune arene at 
‘sc HOOLS | 


SUN DAY 
SUPPLIED WITH CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 
at very low rates, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York. 
Worthington’s Annual, 
The most beautirul Children's Book of the year, 1 vol, 


te THE CHILOREN ARE ALL BUYING IT. HAVE 
YOU SEEA IT? ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FoR IT. 




















$5,000 


$500 for the best short Story for Boys. 
$250 for the second best for Boys. 


Is offered for the Best 


Serial and Short Stories 


By the Publishers of the 


-Youth’s Companion 


| 
| SERIAL STORIES. 
$1,500 for the best serial Story for Boys or Girls. 
750 for the second best serial for Boys or Girls. 
| 500 for the third best serial for Boys or Girls. 


SHORT STORIES. 

@500 for the best short Story for Girls. 
$250 for the second best for Girls. 
$500 for the best short Story of Adventure. 

$250 for the second best of Adventure. 


tina | 











A Circular giving all particulars will be sent on application by mail, inclosing 
stamp, to the Publishers of the ComPANION, and it is essential that all writers in- 
tending competition should read and carefully consider this Circular. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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STANDARD SETS OF BOOKS 


Ot Sterling Value tor 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Published and for Sale by 


A. ©. Armstrong & Son, 


714 Broadway (megris on opposite New York 


New Editions of Standard Authors, 


Printed on toned paper. handsomely bound in cloth, 
and half-calf extra. 
(Rach Set ina Neat Box.) 
At lest than one-half the former Prices. 
An Eminent Critic says: 
“Indispensable for the Library or for any conaider- 
able collection of books on history or general litera- 
ture. Macaulay, Hallam, Poe, Lamb, (iray, 
May, Disracii, Milman, Michaud, ¢tc,, are 
among the classics of our language. 
Edgar A. Poe’s Complete Works, 
Life and introduction. By Richard Henry Stod 
dard, Illustrated with a Vew Portrait on Steel (the 
latest taken from life), Etchings from Original de. 
sivns, by Gifford Church and others, fac similes, 
numerous antographs, etc. Printed from New 
Plates, large type, on paper made speciaily for this 
edition. 6 vols., cloth, wilt top, #9. 
Charites Lamb’s Complete Works, 
Including “ Elia,” and “Eliana,” the last coutaining 
the hitherto uncollected writings of Laiwb, cor- 
rected and revised by Sir N. Talfourd, with Life. 
Steel portrait, cloth, 4 vols, 
83.75 per set: reduced from #7.50. 
Larger Paper Edition, 6 vols., cloth, gut top, #75. 
Gray’s (Tiemas) Works, 
Prose and Verse, Edited by Ed. Gosse, with Por- 
trait and fac similes, 4 vols., cloth, ®5, 
“ Every Lover of Eng ‘iah literature will welcome the 
worksos Gray Srom the handa of an editor eo accom- 
lished as Mr. Gosse, His competency for the task 
has been *nown for some time to studenta of poetry. 
This edition da al once careful and complete" London 
Athenaeum, 
Hatlam’s (Henry) Complete Works, 

Comprising 1 NABRIDGED Editions of 

Constitutional History ot mpetsnd, cloth,, 
1ddie Ages of Euro,e, ¢ dase 
Literature of FE urope, cloth gu 
7.50 per set; reduc 6d frou Bi7.50, 
Macaulay’s Fasays. 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction from 
the well-known pen of Mr. F, P. pate ple. Printed 
from the Riverride plates (large 1) 3 vole., 3,000 
pages, with index of 56 payen, ead steel portrait, 
cloth, 83.75 (reduced from &9), 
Macaulay’s Compiete Works, 

RIVERSIDE EDITION, COMPRISING: 
History of England, cloth (/ull index) 
Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Es 
Speeches and Poems, ctoth.. ° 

$10 per set (re duce d from #20), 
Dean Milman’s Complete Works, 

COMPRISING: 
History of the Jews, cloth, full index. sees et VOM, 
History of C hristianity cloth, full index 2 vols. 
History of Latin Christianity, cloth, full index.4 vols, 
2 per set (reduc ed from 824.50.) 

Isaac Disrneli’s Complete Works, 









Curiosities of Literature, cloth,........ se % vols 
Amenities of Literature, cloth, , I vol, 
Calamities and Quarrels of Authors, cloth,.... I vol 
Literary Characters, Men of Genius, cloth.... 1 vol. 


87.50 per set (reduced from #15). 
Michaud’s History of the Crusades, 
8vols., cloth, New edition, with a supplementary 
chapter, by H. B. Mabie, $3.75 
Josephus’ Works, 


8 vols., cloth. Newand elegant edition (in large, 
clear type). With complete Index, 


RECENT PUBLICATIO : s. 
Lives of Rebert and Mary Moffat. 
By their son, J, 8. Moffat. With fonr portraits 
and other illustrations. 1 vol., #2.50. 
Edwards (Thos, C.) on Ist Corinthians, 
From 2d English revised edition, vo, $2.60. 
Dr. Wm, M, Taylor's Works, 
Limitations of Life. tvol,, cloth (Steel Portrait), 
a Winds and Other Sermons. tvol., @1.75 
Life of John Knox (steel portrait), 1 vol., 1.26. 


Brace (C, L.)-Gesta Christi. 
A history of Humane Progress Under Christianity 
Enarged, with a supplementary chapter, 4th 
= Price reduced to $1.60. 
Copies sent on receipt of price, charges prepaid, by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Bway, W. ¥ 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS, 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF 
COLORADO. 


From twenty-four original water-color sketches, 
drawn from Nature (with appropriate text), 
by Emma Homan Tuayer. The plates chromo- 
Nthographed in the bighest style of the art, 
Bound in extra cloth, full gilt, beveled 
boards, New style. Price, $7.50. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES 
FROM DICKENS, 


Third serica, Containing six new and origi- 
nal drawings by Frepraick BARNARD; repro- 
dacedin photegravure by Mcsers, Gonupil & Co.,, 
Paris, on “r-y y pers size 10x44. In port- 
folio, price, 7.5) 


The teen include Micawber, Betsy Trot- 

Sorcaee tain Cuttle, Uriah’ Heep. Dick 
an 

ood fee me e Marchioness,Bob Cratchit 


EDITION DE LUXE OF THE 
CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Descriptive, historical, pictorial. With intro- 
duction by the Re v. Professor Bonney, F, R. 8., 
and contributions by eminent authorities, 
Printed on imperial 4to paper, with upward of 
150 iJlustrations, including eight full- -page en- 

ravings on India paper. Extra cloth, gut top, 
rice, $10.00. 

















Also a new edition now youd in qu 
Cloth, fuil gilt, Price. $5.01 vin quarto «ze, extra 


‘om plete Descriptive C Cotalogue of Illustrated ul 
ote ne Art Books, Juvenile and Holida vaent fre 
fo any address on applic sation. en eee 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
_739 ball 741 Broadway, <§ Y. 
” RING AROU ND A ROSY, 
A Dozen iArtie Girls Mary A. Tathboey 1 vol. 
Ab OaliD} 
RSE OR GG LGnA TE 


TEE AiO Ns Rh matt she eC oma EY 


LOBES esr roe ats 2s Mes eRe a ty. 








HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Choicest Edition of the Five 
Great Modern Poems. 


Each in one vol., #vo., elegantly bound, vite fall ois 
edges, in a ne atbox. Kach poem in cloth, #6. In 
tree calf or antique morocco, $10. In crushed .e- 
vant, extra, with silk 'inings, $25. Copiously illus- 
irated after drawings by distinguishe “d artistes. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


The choicest Gitt-Book of 1885. With noble illustra- 
trations of the splendid scenery and architecture of 
the Rhine, Greece, Italy ,etc 


THE PRINCESS. 


The most famous poem of Lonp TENNYSON. With 120 
new and beautiful iustrations, 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


A superb Fine-Art Edition, with 129 illustrations, 
The choicest edition of Scott’s wonderful poem of 
Scottish chivalry. 


LUCILE. 
By OwEN MEREDITH. With 160 illustrations, 

The high peaks of the PYRENEES, the golden valleys 
of the Khinelaud, and the battle-swept heights of 
the Crimea, 

MARMION. 


* Wild Scottish beauty. Never Lad a poem of atate- 
ly and immortal beauty a more fitting setting.’ 
Chicago Inter-Ocsean. 


JAPANESE HOMES AND THEIR 
SURROUNDINGS. 


By Epwarp 8. Morse, Ph.D., Director of the Pea 
body Academy of Be dence, late Protessor of ZLoslowy 
in the University of Toklo, Japan, Member of the 
National (\cademy of Science, Fellow of the Ameri- 





can Acadewy of Arts and Sciences, etc, etc, With 3u0 

original drawings by the author. #vo, #5.00, 

A work of unique and surpassing interest, The art 
of Japan isa gales t of universal atedy and wonder, 
Protessor Morse has enjoyed remarkable opportuni: 
ties for seeing and studying this wonderful people in 


their own homes, 
CHOSON. 


rHE LAND or THE MORNING CALM. tch 
ot Korea, PEKCIVAL LOWELL, Richiy tine 
trated after notographs taken in Korea, &vo, 85.00, 


After accompanying the Korean Embassy to Ameri- 
ca, Mr. Lowell returned and became the King's guest, 
at Seoul, In this way he enjoyed exce pions! oppor- 
tunities of seeing the wonderful Hermi } nape This 
is the most thorough description yet written of Korea, 
and the firat full account from one who has been 
there, and illustrated with pictures from the first dey- 
plate ‘photographs ever taken tn that couutry. 


THE GOLDEN SPIKE. 


By Enywarp KING, author of “The Gentle Savage.” 
#150, 


THE CARLYLE-EMERSON COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 


A Suplementary _eouene, 12mo, 81.00, 100 pages of 
newly-found letter 


DOSIA’ 8 DAUGHTER. 


By HENRY GREVILLE. Translated by Mra. Clara Ers- 
ine Clements, Original c opyright edition, $1.25, 


__TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
‘WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


DAISY PLAINS, 


A Story. 12mo, %1.75. 


A Tangled Web. A Tale. Wor. 12mo.....$1 50 








On the Cliffe. SUAW......0.-ccccee © scves 1 25 
Five Minutestoo Late. Bropir. “ ..... 1 25 
East and Weat. Brovir.......... 16mo..... 60 
Afloat, A Story. LRATHES........ “ ..... 1 25 
Sent to Coventry..........06. «+s lzmo,..... 1 25 
David Elliot A Story. IRVINE..... ....... 1 00 
Secret of the Forest, CHAPMAN. .......... 60 
Lost Maggie. WINCHESTER,................. 50 
Oughts and Crosses, CHAPELL............. 50 
Cassandra's Casket, MARSHALL.......... 1 50 
Michael’s Treasures, ww 8 opsanes eee. 100 
Parables of the Lake. MACDUFP........... 1 2% 
Strength forthe Day. OM ekh erendan 75 
The Hebrew Feasts, Gnreen................ 150 
Lafayette Avenue Church,............. -. 150 
The Story of Hannah, Conk —, 
Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes. 2 vols. . 200 


Period of the Reformation, HAUSsER.. oe. 250 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,” Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price, 


wT _ Se Bend for our Holiday Catalogue. ey 


600,000 COPIES | 


Of the GrapPHic alone, 
Great Simultaneous Publication in 
AMERICA, ENGLAND AND FRANCE! 


NOW READY 


Grand Christmas Double Numbers 
LONDON GRAPHIC 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


Containing beautiful Colored Plates and Engravings. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 


LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 


Embodying work of celebrated Parisian ti 
of superior excellence, $1.25 per copy, with elt: 
rene oF Lay te xt. of ol newsdealers, 
€ demandin past years has been 
these Christmas Numbers have been n 00 great that 
for at Five Dollars per copy in New York and Lon- 
i, 


The International News Company, 
29 and 31 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
Subscriptions received for all Foreign Periodicals. 





By HANS ANDERSEN. 


The White Swans and 
Other Fairy Tales. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED IN COL- 
ORS AND MONOTINTS. 


Oblong Quarto..... apthinepin eines ens ..$2 50 


‘The greatest of a!l the story tellers has 
half a dozen of his best tales—-‘ The Daisy,’ 
‘The Brave Tin Soldier,’ ‘The Conceited 
Apple Branch,’ ‘The White Swans,’ ‘The 
Pea Blossom,’ and ‘The Little Matchsel- 
ler ’—presented in this book, and all the in- 
cidents fully illustrated in colors. You can 
see exactly what the little boy looked like 
to whom the five-and-twenty tin soldiers 
belonged, and how he made his paper boat 
and sent the tin soldiers afloat in it, and 
just the way it swam down to glory in the 
gutter. The illustrations of the ‘ White 
Swans’ are of notable excellence. Had 
Hans Andersen been alive how delighted 
he would have been with this book! If 
‘The White Swans’ be a volume for chil- 
dren it is worthy of a place with their 
choicest treasures.”—New York Times. 


Animal Stories, Old and New. 
By HARRISON WEIR. 


PRINTED IN COLORS BY EDMUND EVANS, 


ID, cncccndeget ev cnsnaese bieedemannaed $2.00 

‘* Fifty-six pages of stories of dogs, cats, 
horses, cows, and other inhabitants of the 
animal world, told in a pleasant, familiar 
fashion, and with a strict adherence to 
facts, by Mr. Weir, who is as much a nat- 
uralist as an artist, and who assists the 
readers of these stories by a profusion of 
spirited and colored drawings, full-page, 
marginal, head and tail pieces, etc., vera 
effigies of the creatures of which he dis- 
courses. He is easily at the head of all 
English draughtsmen whose specialty is 
the habits and character of the dumb, but 
by no means silent, creation.”—N. Y. Matt 
AND Express. 


Little Chicks and Baby Tricks. 
By IDA WAUGH, 


Author of “Wee Babies and ‘Holly Berrics,’ 
Quarto, Printed in 11 Colors............ $1.59 


Thisis one of the best of its class we 
have seen; the figures are natural and an- 
imated, the coloring in good taste, and the 
verses in turn pretty and comical.”— 
Christian Union, 


For sale at the Bookstores, or ant by mail 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


31 West 23d St., New York. 
BOOKS OF ALL KINDS!!! 


Large Stock in Fine Bindings specially put up 
for us. 
Christmas Cards, Novelties, Plaques, 
etec., etc. 
All at low prices, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS!! 


Old and new 


“N. THEEAIS & ECNS, 124 Yeerau &t., N.Y. 








Houghton, Mittin & Co.'s 


NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


OLD LINES IN NEW BLACK AND 


WHITE. 
Twelve fine large Charcoal Sketches, b: 7% ¥, Bovam- 
SON. SMITH, Illust trating lines of WH TIER, 


aye and l.OwELL. Repro oduced , & the "Photo: 
pe process with admirable effect ound or in 
pastel. $12.00. 


POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
W. STORY. 


Author of “ Roba di Roma,” “ He and She,” ete. 2 vole 
16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 


POEMS OF NATURE. 


By Joun G@. Warerten, A Notable Holiday Volume. 
Illustrated with fifteen a age engrav- 
ings from Nature, by ELBRIDGE NGSLEY, and 
containing a supe arb etched portrait of Mr. Whittier. 
Quarto, tastetully bound, cloth, ; full Persian 
levant, $12.0: full polished caif, 1b, ob 


THE LAST LEAF. 


By O_iver WENDELL HotmeEs. A Holiday Volume, 
guite out of the common range Contains the Poem 
n fac simile of Dr. Holmes’s writing, illustrated 
with twenty-four fuil-pa esigns end many 
a ecorative drawings, by F. HOPKINSON 
SMITH and GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. Quarto 
peautifully bound, #10,00. 


A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 


The Figs oon ning of the New Portfolio By OLIver 
DELL HoLMEs. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


oe 


A Fou Steer. by Mrs D. T. WHITNEY, author of 
— BS b Gartney’s “uitineoa. “The Gayworthys,” 
e 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LOUIS 
AGASSIZ. 


By EvizaBETH C, AGassiz, With portraits gna sevV- 
eral illustrations. 2 vole, crown 8vo. 84.00, 


POETS OF AMERICA. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, auther of “ Victo- 
rian Poets,” etc. Crown Svo, gilt top, 2.25, 


THE IDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED 
BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 


By JouN Fiske, author of “Myths and M 
Makers.”’ lémo, $1.00. _ 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 


By RIcHARD GRANT WHITE, author of a “Life of 

hakespeare,” ** Words and their Uses,” * England 
Without and Within,” ete. Uniform with “* ords 
and their Uses”; also uniferm with the Riverside 
Edition of Shakespeare. Crown Svo, $1.75. 


DUE SOUTH; or, Cuba Past and 
Present. By MATURIN M. BALLov, author of “Due 
West,” etc. $1.50. 

ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. 

By T. F. Crane, Professor of Romance Tansuane 

and Literature in Corneli University. *vo, $2.50 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of “In the 
Tennesnce Mountains,” “Down the Ravine,” ete. 
14mo, $1.25. 


BIRD WAYS. 
By OLIVE Pilg mart Seay eo “+ — Folks 
THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 
“ieee he mae ge oom 


HIGH LIGHTS. 
A Novel... 16mo, $1.25. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


3y HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. An entirely new edi- 

we mg including a long introduction, telling how 
this marvelous aon | was written,and with what 
enthusiism. the wor a welccmed it, Cloth, 81.00, 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By NATHANIEL HAwTHORNE. New Edition, large 
type, mo, cloth, 81.00. 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 
Beantifs) Rocke. son cnc Americs Auibers, 


Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories. By THomas 
ILEY ALDRICH. 
My Summer ina Garden. By CHARLES DUDLEY 


Fi veside Travels. By James Rust &Lu LOWELL. 


The Ewch of Ke caring Camp, ard Other 
‘ws. By BRET 
Venetian &. ite In two volumes. By WiLtiam D, 


LLS. 
-Rebin. By JoHN BURROUGHS. 
wakes al iow Papers. First and sec and Series. 
two volumes, By JAMES RusseLL LOWEL 


Each volume, uniform. l6mo, $1.00. 





*,” For eale all Booksellers. Sant by mail, post- 
paia, on reces Ae price by the publiehers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


RING AROUND A EOSsY. 7 
A Little Gt le. By A. Lathbury vo 
(oeerie CHL ani, DREN +KE DEN TG Ew 
T Anny ov ‘io BOOKNE LER ay 
wilow A COPY, itt NLY NECESSARY 
TO BE SEEN Td BE Be su ‘HT. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








BARCere | A, a4 ZINE, One Fear... anwwede #4 00 
HARP. LY, = ee eoee 
HA Ree nd 





8 BA ZAI 

ARPER'S YOUNG PEO 2 00 

nS HA RFER'S CA ATA dite will be sent by mail 
on reutel Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SOUARE, E Y. 








hi ZO | 


MILLION 232387" 


STOCK. 


385,962 Magnificent’ Gift and Gorge ous Juvenie Books almost 
Given Away. Grand Holiday Catalogue Free. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


THIRD DOOR WEST OF CITY HALL PARK, N. ¥. 
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ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Rave Just Published 
THE BABY’S RECORD, 


Small 4to, in neat binding. Price, $1.25. 

A handsome little volume of 96 pares, illustrated 
and arranged especially for a record of the baby’s lite 
in those particulars that are always so dear to every 
mothey’s heart. Containing apt quotations and su¢- 
gestio.s on the all-important periods in the baby’s 
existence, it combines a beautitul parlor or libtary 
nemo with a record which will always be inter- 
esting. 


How wany mothers have wished that they could 
have a complete recoré of the short life of some darl- 
ing? How many have regretted, when the little ones 
have grown into sturdy boys and girls, that they had 
not committed to paper the earliest utterances of the 
dawning intellect. 


Here is a record which can be kept and handed 
down, and we predict there will be not only one in 
every household, but one for every baby. 


FOR VISITORS TO FLORIDA, 


Camping and Cruising in Florida, By Dr. James A. 
Henshall. 12mo, Lllustrated., Price, $1.50 


It contains graphic sketches of camping, sailing 
fishing, and hunting in the wonderlan of southern, 
Florida, embodying faithful descriptions of its nat- 
ural features, scenery and climate; interesting and 
amusing experiences with its settlers—“ Crackers” 
and Indians; pleasing and instructive accounts of 
its animals, birds, fishes, and reptiles; and reli- 
able information regarding its soil and products— 
being @ full account of the perils and pleasures, joys 
and tribulations of a life in the wilds and on the 
waters of Florida, as described by a naturalist, yachts- 
man, sportsman, and physician, 


WINTER GAMES, 


Cook's Synoysis of Chess Openings. With American 
Supplement by Capt. J, W. Miller. 8vo, price, 
$2.00, 

“The splendid stores of modern combination are 
heaped up before us, giving the brilliancy of Morphy 
the profundity of Steinitz, the masse shots, of An- 
derssen, the spark!e of Zukertort, the inventions of 
Paulsen, and the all-round-the-board play of Mack- 
eozie and Blackburn and Mason, and the other huu 
dred and one masters of the modern board, to rejoice 
and instruct the student. In future reports, as time 
and occasion may warrant, we shall bestow upon the 
special points of the book a more critical analysie.” 


How to Play Progressive Euchre, By Wil! T, 
Irwin. 27,000 copies sold in six months, Pccket 
size, Price 25 cents, 

This Jittle book, just issued, is intended as aguide 
to all who are ignorart of the game, and contains all 
the rules and details. They are arranged under ap- 
propriate headings. Invitations, names and number 
of tables, seating people, score sheets and badges, 
pines, starting the game, scoring and changing 
ables, rues for playing, pointers for players, hints 
to the hostess, and definitions of terms used. 


ART BOOKS. 


Modeling in Clay. Instructions in the Art of 
Modeliug iz Clay. By A. L, Vago. With an Ap- 
pendix on Modeling in Foliage, etc., for Pottery 
and Architectural Decoration. By Benn Pitman, of 
Cincinnati School of Design, Tlinstrated. Square 
12mo. Cloth, #1.00, 

“ The book gives excellent and practical ideas as to 
material and tools, and bow an amateur should com- 
mence, ‘The work does not pretend to instill geniva, 
but it gives the beginner a fair start at his work, ana 
thows himin a concise forn what it would take him 
a long time to find out for himrelf in the slow school 
of experience. Modeling in elay may even be re- 
garded as a pastime. Itis anaturelart. To many it 
is inuch easier to model or carve than to draw.” 


Charcoal Drawings. Charcoal Drawing. 
without a Master. A Complete Treatise in Land- 
scape Drawing in Charcoal; with Lessons and 
Studies after Allonge. By Karl Robert. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Haven Appleton. Illustrated. 
&vo. Cloth, #1.00, 

“* Charcoal Drawirg withovt a Master,’ in France, 
has cone through meny editions, rrd bas received 
the stamp of approval of some of the best artists,” 

“ {he author enters minutely into the simplest de- 
tails of the art, and gives clear instructions as to 
materials, accessories, and method.” 


Elementary Perspective, Explained and 
Applied to Familiar Objects, for the use of 
Beginners in the Art of Drawing. With 17 full 
page Illustrations. By M. J. Keller, School of De- 
sign, University of Cincinnati. imo. Cloth. $1.00 
“Itis so lucid that beginners can readily under-’ 

s tand it, and eo tar thorough that itcontains every - 

t hing with which it is essential that the student or 

d rawing should make himeelf acquainted.” 


China Painting. A Practical Manual for the 
use of Amateurs, in the Decoration of Hard 
Porcelain. By Miss M. Louise McLaughlin. 14th 
thousand. Square 12mo, Fancy boards, 75 cents 

“ This is described on the title page as ‘A Practical 

Manual,’ andthe promise thus put forth is carried 

out to the letter, ‘ILe authcr’s directions are as 

plain and direct as they could porsibly be. rhe also 
enters into every detail or the art which the ex- 
pounds, not only cupenniog how to uee colors, but 
giving advice as to what colors and combinat'ons of 
colors itia best to use relatively to the effects that it 
is intended to produce.” 

“The little book is quite a type aphica> gem, both 
inside and out. The design of thecover’® unique.” 


Suggestions to China Painters, By M. Louise 
McLanghlin, Ulustrated. Square 12mo. Fancy 
boards. #1.00, 


“ The above is a Practice! Manual of China Paint- 
ing, engeiementers to the more elementary work on 
that subject by the same author, whichis now in its 
fourteenth thourand. Among other matters of in- 
terest to amateurs are chapters on Technique, Les- 
s0n8 to be derived trom Japanese Art, Preparing Gold 
and Silver for Decoration and Porcelain, Use of Me- 
tallic Paints, Pallettes tor F!ower Pointing, Lettering, 
Painting Heads, Use of Kelief Colors, Firing, ete. 


Pottery Decoration, Being a Practical Manual 
of Underglaze Painting, including Complete De- 
tails of the Author’s Mode of Painting Enameled 
Faience, By Miss M. Louise McLanghlin. Square 
12mo, Fancy boards, $1.00. 


preface is a wodest one, aud tells us that the peges 
Ollowiug are sim 


pl 
and facts acquired, every one of which can be 


Any of the above sent by mail prepaid on receipt of 
the Price, 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Ly ordered by mail, add one-sixth for postage and 
mailing, 


Eclectic Primary Histor United 
States, a0c. 


By_E. 8. Ellis. early every page fllustrated. The 
best history published for young people. Sq, 12mo. 
hf, roan, cloth sides. 192 pp. 

Murdoch’s Plea tor Spoken Language, $1.00. 
Murdoch’s Avalytic Elocution, $1.00. 
By James E. Murdoch, the distinguished Veteran 

Actor, Reader, and Instructor in Elecution. 
Gregory’s Political Economy, $1.20. 

4 New Political Economy, by, Jno, M. Gregory, 
LU, D,, late President IllinoisIndustrial University. 
l2mu, hf. roan, 398 pp. 

Eclectic Manual of Methods, 60c. 
For the assistance of Teachers. 12mo, cloth, 262 pp. 
White’s Oral Lessons in Number. 60c. 
For the uge of Teachers. By E. E, White, A.M. 
Eclectic Physioiogy and Hygiene, G0c. 
Eclectic Complete Bookkeeping. 5Uc. 
frish’s Analysis by Dingrams, (by mail) $1.25. 

The Eclectic Educational Series comprises a com- 
plete list of text-books adapted to the use of schools 
of every grade, Correspondence invited. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers 
Cincinnati and New York. 


FOR A PRESENT 


FOR TAE YOUNG GET 
KELLOGG’S TWELVE HOURS. 
“ Rich fame. Cooey a The ree ; ine. 
N. Tibbals & Sons, 124 Nassau St., New York. 


HANDY ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD. 


of the 











Nearly 75,000 Already Sold. 


Recent and accurate maps of the Conge State, 
Bulgaria and the Balkans, Burmahk and igne 
dalay, Egypt and the seudan, late Arctic Ex. 
flexible cloth, 


To be obtained of all booksellers, or by mail 
for 50 Cents, 


_WEBSTER’S CONDENSED 


800 Pages, 1,500 Illustrations,60,000 Words 








A Pronouncing Vocabulary of 24,000 
Proper Names. 

An entirely new dictionary on a novel and orig- 
inal plan, containing all recent terms; and, in its 
etymologies and definitions more thorough and 
accurate than any other abridged dictionary. 


To be obtained of all booksellers or by mail 
for $1.80. 


Descriptwe Catalogue sent on request, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 and 7455 Broadway, New York, 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


AND FOR ALL SEASONS. 





I. PALERMO. A Christmas Story. By 
Auice Duranp Frexp, aathor of ** Christ- 
mas at Greycastle.” 4to, cloth, illustrated, 
#5.00. 

JonTeENTS: Christmas Eve, the Royal Mountain. 
aiciien Vespers, the Holy Night, the Fest'val o 
Peace, La Favorita, the Temple of Segeste, the Her- 
mitage, the Barricade, the Convent Gate, the Festival 
ot Santa Rosalia, ete, 

ETCHINGS: Interior of Monvreale, the Cathedral of 
Monreale (east end), the Temple of Segeste, the Con- 
vent Gate, Monte Pellegrino and the Marina, 


II. THE EXPRESSION OF HUMOR 
IN ANIMALS. A series of some 
forty Designs. By Witt1aM H. Bearp. With 
explanatory and illustrative tex’. 4to, #2.50. 

III. THE TRAVELS OF MARCO 
POLO. Edition for Boys and Girls, 
with ¢«xplanatory notes and comments, by 
Tomas W. Knox, author of *‘ Boy Travelers 
in the East,” etc. Quarto, with over 200 
illustrations. Uniform with the Boys’ * Plu- 
tarch” and “* Herodotus,” 3.00, 

IV. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLINY THE ELDER. Edited for 
Boys and Girls by Joan 8, Warre, LL.D. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Herodotus” and ** Plutarch.” 
Quarto, with 52 illustrations. Cloth, extra, 


#3.00. 
V. HISTORIC BOYS; Their En- 
DEAVORS, THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS AND 


THEIR Times. By E. 8. Brooks. Octuavo, 
cloth, illustrated, #2.25. 
*.* Putnam’s holiday calalogue sent on applica- 
tion. 
G. P. PUTNAM’ SONS, 
27 and 29 West 73 Street, New Vork, 





_ SENT FREE 
” | A sample number of 
y| the #PHRENOLOGICAL 
ee ¥ | JOURNAL (#2 a year) and 
aa list of books on Phren- 
’ Tat ology, Physiognomy, 
) 7S ~~. S| Health, Hygiene, etc. 
nos AND Fan 


FOWLER & WELLS 





C, 
, Now Ready. §, 


HOW TOSTUDY THEM 


co., 
A manual of Phrenology and PUBLISHERS, 
my by Prof. Nelson 


Physiogno izer 
andi ‘S-Drayton. 200p.200illus,i0c, 7563 Broadway,N.Y, 


RING AROUND A ROSY, 
AD zen Little Girls, By Mary A. Lathbury. Ivol.,4to, 
o?” THE CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED WITH IT. 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW ACOPY. ITIS 
OMLY NECESSARY TD BE SEEN TO BE BOUGHT. 














AN ORIGINAL BELLE. A 


Novel, by Edward P. Roe. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 
» 


* There is no writer who can more directly 
appeal to the best sentiments of the heart and 
conscience, and at the same time hold the 
reader in the most intense interest, ‘An 
Original Bellé is the story of a gifted and 
beautiful girl with everythiig at her command 
that wealth can bestow, who is suddenly awak- 
ened from her aimless life of frivolity, and 
gradually grows into a glorious woman, living 
for others rather than for self. The most 
graphic description that we have ever read is 
given of the battle of Gettysburg, as related 
by one who participated in the fighting, and in 
depicting the part that its principal hero took 
in the riots of New York, Mr, Roe has out- 
done himself, in the power of his descriptions 
and narrative of that episode, hardly paralleled 
by the Communériots of Paris, The story is 
as intense in its interest.as it is healthy in its 
high moral sentiment.”— Boston Home Jour. 


nal, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
755 Broadway, New York. 





bar -ermeng you need a Book ur any infor- 
mation about Books, call on or write to 
F. E. GRANT, 7 West fod Street, New York, 
Wr. Giant's Book store 1s & very pretty one. He 
fas a very large collection of Booke in every de- 
partment of Literature, both in fine and in or- 
dinary bindings. He also keeps Stationery. 
His terms are ulways reasonable, and in manv 
instances exceedingly low. He will agg you, 
if you will only call upon or addrees him, 
An early inspection of Mr Grant’s 
large and handsome stock of Books for 
the Holidays is especially solicited. 


Ask Your Bookseller For 


HEROINES OF THE POETS. 
Illustrated by Luneew. Edition De Luxe, $165. 
Popalar edition, $3,00, 
WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD. 
By Hezexian BuTTeRworts. Edition De Luxe 
#10, Popular edition, $2.00, 
THE GOLDEN WEST. 
By MarGaret Sipney, $1.75, 
FAMILY FLIGHT THROUGH MEXICO, 
By Rev, E. E. Hatz and Mies Susan HALE, $9.50, 
UP HILL AND DOWN DALE, 
By Laura D. NicHoxs. .81.25. 
HELPS BY THE WAY. 
With introduction by PHILuirs Brooks, $1.00, 
BOY LIFE IN UNITED STATES NAVY, 
By H. 8. Cuarx, U. 8. Navy. $1.50. 
WONDER STORIES OF SCIENCE, 
Iliustrated. 1.50, 
CHKISTIL’S CHRISTMAS, 
By Pansy. $1.50, 
New Edition of the cclebrated 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY 
GREW, 
By ManGaret SipNey, 81.50, 
BOY HEROES, 
By Rev. E.E. HALE. 81,00, 
CHILDREN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
By Rosr G, Kinasuey, daughter of Canon Kingsley. 
$1.00, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, — , 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston, 


Ready by Christman. 
A LIMITED EDITION OF 


Baron Jomini’s Strategical Life 


OR THE GREAT 


Emperor Napoleon. 


Trauslated from the French, with Notes, by the late 
H. W. Hauieckx, LL.D., Major-General U, 8: 
Army, In four volumes, With an Atlas of sixty 
Maps and Plans, beautifully engraved on copper, 
Cloth, uncut edges, gilt tops, paper labels, #25.00, 

*,” Thig work has be 


commanded eaceeding 





LIFE OF THE EMPEX therefore one 
that should be in the hande af every Military Student 
as well asin every Public and Private Library. 





Orders to be forwarded to the publisher, who re- 
serves the right to increase the price after day cf 
publication. 








D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


Nos. 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 





BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





LAMIA. 


By Joun Keats. With Lllustrative Designa by 
Will H. Low. A superb quarto, printed on plate 
paper, 12x16 inches, and containing Forty Repro- 
ductions in Photogravure from Original Draw- 
ings. Handsomely bound in extra cloth, @15.00. 
Elegantiy bound in Japanese silk, $25.00. Every 
effort has been put forth by the publishers to 
make this luxurious volume the finest art-book of 
the year. 

“It is a truly beautiful volume, fit to lie on a 


queen’s table, and have its Jeaves turned over by her 
royal hands,”— Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


“In there forty drawings there are necessarily 
different decrees cf merit; but the best ones are of 
a very high order indeed, and the set, taken as a 
whole, could hardly be excelled, if equaled, by any 
set of book-illustrations ever published, Gok 
it is useless to particularize where there is 80 much 
that isadmuirable.”—JN. Y. Nation 


“Mr. Low has produced a series of delicate, grace- 
ful and pure pictures,on which any artist and avy 
people may look with pride.""—The Century. 


THE HERMIT. 


A Ballad. From OLIVER GoOLDsMITH's “VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD,” Illustrated with Engravings from 
12 Fall-paged Paintings by Walter Shirlaw anda 
number of smaller designs in the text, the whole 
engraved on wood, by Fred. Juengling. 48 pages, 
Printed on plate paper, Uniform in size with th 
Artiste’ Edition of “Gray's Elegy.” Hand ly 


YOUNG FOLKS’ QUERIES. 


A Story. By Uncye Lawrence, Cabinet 4to, 
Fully Illustrated. Uniform with “ Young Folks’ 
Ideas” and “Young Folks’ Whys and Where- 
fores.” Extra cloth, gilt, #2,00, 


This volume, like its predecessors, “ Young Folks’ 
Whysand Wherefores"” and “Young Folks’ Ideas,” 
presents in the form of astory, written in a simple 
and pleasing DA has agreat deal of useful and inter- 
exting information, 


HORSE AND MAN. 


THem MUTUAL DEPENDENCE AND DutTms. By 
the Rev. J..G. Woop, M.A., aathor of “ Hemes 
Without Hands,” etc, With LI!iusirations, *yo, 
Extra cloth, $2.0. 


The above work contains much valuable informa- 
tion in regard to the general management and treat- 
ment of horses, and will prove an excelleut hand- 
book for all lovers of this noble animal, It aims to 
show how the horse can be made gentle and obedient, 
how hie life can be prolonged as much as possible, 
and how he can be enabled to do the maximum 
amount of work during his lifetime, 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY CALENDAR. 


An Elegant Design, By Witt H. Low. Chromo- 
hthographed in 22 Printings on cardboard 10x14 
inches, With a Tablet containing appropriate 





bound in cloth, ¢ilt edges. $3.00. Alligator, $3.50, 
Morocco, new style, 64.50, Tree calf,extra. #7.50. 
In preparing this series of pictures for the beauti- 
ful and familiar ballard;from “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” Mr. Shirlaw has aimed to make his work tell 
thestory of itself, as an accompaniment to, rather 
than a necessary part of, a poem whose popularity is 
#0 fully established wtthout such embellishment. 
Mr. Juengling, being in the fullest sympathy with 
the painter, has rendered hie designs with a degree 
of excellence that will place this work among the 
foremost achievements of wood engraving. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DIG- 
TIonARY, A New, Thoroughly Revised and Great- 
ly Enlarged Edition. A Universal Pronouncing 
Dictionary .of Biography and Mythology. Oon- 
taining Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the Various 
Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic My- 
thologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names 
in tha Different Languages"in which they Occur. 
By Joszrn Tuomas, M.D.,LL.D. In one Imperi- 
al 8vo Volume, containing 2650 pages and several 
thousand uew names. Sheep, $12.00, Half Tur- 
key, 815.00. Half Russia, $15.00. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By WM. SHEPARD. Uniform with “ Young Folks’ 
Pintarch " and “Josephus.” 8vo. With Ilustra- 
tions, Extra cloth, gilt. $2.50. 

bes admirab) f 1 
work: 1t Ismet merely a ‘sions old’ fon ths nee ot 
but it shows the reasons o 
t ap o tre bright youth 

y in connecth Re yy! nary 

school studies”,—Philadelphia Press, 





Selecti from Palgrave's * Golden Treasury” 
for eech day of the year. 1,90, 


THROUGH SPAIN. 


A Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the Pen- 
insula, By 8. P. ScoTrT, Profusely Illustrated, 
Smalld4to. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 
and rough edges. 5.00. 


Mr, Scott's familiarity with Spanish history, his 
appreciation of the beautiful scenery of fis fascinat. 
ing laud, and close observation of the present man- 
ners and customs of people, with bis un- 
Steen spre inde coubine co make ah os SPARE 
e nt engravings, c e to make e e 
moet delightful books of travel recently publis 


ON BOTH SIDES. 
the whole forming a complete story. 12mo. Extra 
ncisive presentation a ee types 
hovel that 
is written 
an American rown that y knows tri 
AURORA. 
Extraciloth. 61.25, 





ing “ The Perfect Treasure,” and “On This Side,* 
” h faithful, did, kindly, brilliant and 
~ Ht. of Batiat ae “han 
siderable. It. is the best intergational 
either aii fo has hitherto prea ced, 
wD 
ught to put herin 
Kew York Tribune. 
“ The Jewel in the Lotus,” etc, Illustrated. 12mo, 
em. 


By Mies Fanny Courntesay Barron. Contain- 
cloth, 61.25, 
as ‘ore m achieyed. The wit 
d who hi t she posnenseg whieh 
o 
Ought, py the front rank 0’ Retio The 
A Novel. By Many Acres TrncxeEnx, author of 
“A novel of ex dinary power and 
of t most powerf, parts of the 
set a sec sbexs E iaistees, 
ould m ¢ the ."—Hartford Tourant. ' 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[December 17, 1885. 








In Harper’s Magazine for January, 1886, 


MR. W. D. HOWELLS: 
OPENS THE “EDITOR'S STUDY.” 


——e 


This Number also contains an article by the late 


GENERAL McCLELLAN, 


THE MILITIA AND THE ARMY. 


HARPER’S' 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(Ne, 428) 


FOR JANUARY, 1886, 
CONTENTS : 


iliustration for ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer.’’ 
Frontispiece. From Drawing by E. A. ABBEY; 
. 


o 
Winter in Devonshire. 
By Lucy C, Liiure, Illustrated by ALFRED PaR- 
sons, C, 8. REIngART, and H. M. Pacer; 


Christmas-tide with the Cermans 
before Paris. 
By ARCHIBALD ForBEs, Illustrated; 


Domestic and Court Customs_of 
dPersia. 
By 8. G,. W. Benjamin, tate U. S. Minister to Persia 
Illustrated; 


A Lampful of Oil. 

By Georce R. Gissoy. A thorough exposition of 
the Petroleum Industry. Part IV of the useful 
and interesting series ou “Great American Indus 
tries.” Tllustrated; 


She Stoops to Conquer. 
Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY; 


os." 
. 
A Sketch. By Mary TucKER :‘MaGILi [Iilustrated 
by Jessrz CURTIS SHEPHERD; 


In the Marshes. 
APoem. By ALIcE Comyns Carp, Illustrated; 


** Unc’ Edinburg’s Drowndin’.”’ 
A Christmas Story. By THomas N. Pace, Author of 
* Marse Chan”; 
The Militia and the Army. 
By Masor-GENERAL GEORGE B. MCCLELLAN; 


East Angels. Part XIill. 


A Novel. By ConsTaNceE FENIMORE WOOLSON; 


indian Summer. Part VII. 
A Novel. By W. PD. HowELLs: 


‘Hunting a Mythical Pali-bearer. 


By Moncure D, Conway. Llustrated; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
'By GeorGrR WILLIAM CURTIS. 

From the “ Easy Chair" to the “ Study.” —The Andre 
Monument.—" So American.’’"—A Delicate Question 
Answered.—E Pluribus Unnm.—Mr. Parnell; 

‘Editor’s Study: 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

An Invitation to the keader.—Recent Fiction.—Liter- 
acy Centers,- A Word About “Americanisma,”— 
Some recent Lilusctrated Books. 


Monthly Record of Current Events: 
Editor’s Drawer. 


Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WRNER. 
A Plea for the Fluctuating Female.—An Apology.— 
Anecdote of Josh Billings.-Humors of the Bar. — 
Beyond the Gate, etc., etc 


—$$—————Y $< 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........sceeeeeeccereeeeee 84 00 
HARPER'S WERELY..........cccccccccccscccccsccce 400 
TEARPEI'S BAZAR. 00... ccccvcccccccossccccccccescse 4H 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...............-+++ 20 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY. 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
Wels 1" BB WEOKe). 0000s ccccccecs + cocccecccccoecs 15 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers inthe United States or 
Canada. 

Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, subscripticns will he begun 
with the current number. 


2” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 


ELSON’S 


sanday-School Books and Cards, 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 











R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST SINGLE SETOF BOOKS IW THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 





THE 


* AMERICAN * 





y, CYCLOP4ZEDIA 












































43 Bleecker Street. New Yerk. . 
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A LIBRARY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
SUPPLEMENT EDITICN OF 1884. 


INDORSED by the MOST EMINENT AUTHORITIES for 


ITS ACCURACY AND FRESHNESS OF INFORMATION, 
ITS INTEREST OF STYLE AND METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
ITs AMERICAN CHARACTER, 
ITS: CONVENIENCE OF FORM, 
ITS IMPARTIALITY, 
tea ITS CIIEAPNESS. 

The only Clyclopedia that gives full and Latest information on Every Subject. - 
Sold only by subscriptions. Specimen Pages, Prices and Terms furnished on appli 


cation. 


D. APPLETON «CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Charles Darwin. 


By GRANT ALLEN. Being Volume One of a new series of short Biographies, entitled ENGLISH WOR- 
THIFS, edited by ANDREW LayG, consisting of Biographies of Euglishmen of influence and distinction, 
past and present, military, raval, literary, scientific, legal, ecclesiastical, social, etc, Each Biography will 
be entrusted to a writer specially acquainted with the historical period in which his hero lived, and in 
special sympathy, as it were, with his subject. Small 2mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents each. 


The History of Bimetallism in the United States. 


By J. LavrRENcE LAUGHLIN, Pb.'D., Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University; au- 
thor of “ The Study of Political Economy,” etc. With Sixteen Chartsand numerous Tables, One vol., 
8vo, 258 pages, cloth. Price, $2.25. 





“ Although the plan of this book was conceived with the view of presenting simply a history of bimetal- 
lism in the United States, it has become necessary, in the nature of the subject, to make it something more tlan 
that. Aud yet it was my hope taat the effect of an historical inquiry in suppressing some of the theoretical 


vagaries of the day might be realized by showing what our actual experience with bimetallism has been, in 
contrast with the assertions of some writers as 10 what it may be.”—From Preface. 


The Greville Memoirs.—Part Second. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, FROM 1837 to 1852, By the late CHARLES GREVILLE: 
Clerk of the Council. Uniform with Part First: “A Journal of the Reigns of King GeorgeIV and King 
William IV.” Two vols., large 12mo, cloth. Price, $4.0v, 


**Mr. Greville’s Diary is one of,the most important contributions which have ever been made to the polit 
cal history of the middle of the nineteenth century. He is agraphic and powerful writer; and his usual 
habit of making the record while the impress‘on of the events was fresh upon his mind gives his sketches of 
persons and places, and his accounts of conversations, great vividness. The volumes will be read with as 
much interest for their sketches of social iife as for their political value.”—London Daily News. 


Incidentsand Anecdotes of the Civil War. 


By ADMIRAL Davin D. Porter. One Volume, 8vo, cloth. Price, 82.00, 


Admiral Porter's anecdotical reminiscences of the War are written in an animated style. Shey ave always 
dramatic, often amusing, and give many unfamiliar iuside views of eventsin that trying period. They relate 
teevents at Pensacola, the Attack on New Orleans, Ericsson and the Monitor, Ascending the Mississippi. 
the Siege of Vicksburg, General Grant at Vicksburg, Admiral Foyragut. the Yazoo Pass Expedition, General 
Sherman, the Red River Expedition, Naval Battleat Grand Gulf, General Butler in New Orleans, Visit of 
President Lincoln to Richmond, and various other events of the War. 


Farthest North; 


Or, THE LIFE AND EXPLORATIONS OF LIEUTENANT JAMES BOOTH LOCKWOOD, OF THE 
GREELY ARCIIC EXPEDITION. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. By CHaRLEs Lanman. Small 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The work records the personal history of an American hero, whose fortune it was, at the sacrifice of his 
life, to visit and explore the utmest limit in the Arctic region ever attained by human skill and enterprise. 
The material of the book, so far as it relates to the Greely Expedition, was derived from Liewenant Lock- 
wood's journai. The apeswans parttaken by Lieutenant Lockwood in the Expedition, his zeal, energy, and 
loyalty to his chief and the cause, are strikidgly set forth in the narrative. 


The Mother’s Manual of Children’s Diseases. 
By CHARLES West, M.D., of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 12mo,cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The object of this book is to give a description of the diseases of early life, such as may help a mother to 
understand something of their nature and symptoms, to save her from needless anxiety as to their issue, and 
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Religions _Tutclligence, 


THE CINCINNATI INTERDE- 
NOMINATIONAL CONGRESS. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, LL.D. 








Tue meeting held last week in Cincin- 
nati to consider the problems of city evan- 
gelization was notable for the number of 
earnest men that it called together from all 
parts of the country and for the vigor with 
which it attacke1 some of the more serious 
problems arising out of the moral and re- 
ligious condition of our American cities. 

The meeting was projected by the Congre_ 
gational Club, of Cincinnati, which prefers 
to be known as the ‘* Congregational 
Union,” and its most active promoter has 
been the Rev. Josiah Strong, pastor of the 
Vine Street Congregational Church, in 
which the meeting was held; though Pas- 
tors Simpson and Johnson have been ef- 
ficient helpers. Although originating, 
thus, in the councils of one religious body, 
the co-operation of other Christians was 
earnestly sought from the beginning, and 
the congress inits deliberations has borne an 
interdenominational character; the pre- 
siding officers at the successive sessions 
being taken from the Presbyterian, the 
Episcopal, the Baptist, the Methodist, the 
United Presbyterian, the Lutheran, and the 
Congregational bodies, and representatives 
of all these denominations, with others, 
engaging in the discussion. The tone of 
the assembly was distinctly evangelical, and 
even devotional; and the discussions were 
frequently interrupted by song and prayer. 
The design was to limit papers and ad- 
dresses; but very little of this was found 
necessary; there were no protracted per- 
formances, and the exercises often took on 
a pleasantly informal character, sometimes 
descending to colloquy between the readers 
of papers and their auditors. Beginning 
on Monday evening, and continuing until 
Friday noon, with three full sessions for 
each of the three intervening days it was 
possible to accomplish a great deal of work ; 
and the papers and addresses, when gath- 
ered into a volume, will present a mass of 
information and discussion simply invalu- 
able to all those who are concerned about 
the welfare of our cities. 

The opening meeting, on Monday even- 
ing, was devoted to an address of welcome 
by Mr. Strong, and a response by Dr. 
Goodell, of St. Louis. Mr. Strong’s ad- 
dress, which was brief, outlined in a com- 
pact and vigorous way, the condition of the 
cities, and the urgency of the problem 
which the Congress was called to cousider. 
It was unfortunate that the evening was 
stormy, and that comparatively few mem- 
bers of the Congress had arrived in the 
city. Not many men in the country have 
given these subjects more earnest heed 
than Mr. Strong, or are prepared to speak 
upon them more cogently. It is an open 
secret, I suppose, that he has been 
preparing a volume, which the Home 
Missionary Society will soon _ pub- 
lish, in which the fruits of his 
study along these lines will be given to the 
public. It was out of these studies, and 
out of his large experience as Secretary of 
the Ohio Home Missionary Society, that 
the impulse came which called this Con- 
gress into being. Mr. Strong’s diagnosis 
of the condition of our cities was carefully 
drawn and moderately phrased, but none 
the less startling. The vast immigration 
deposits its drift in the cities; in the coun- 
try at large only one-third of the popula- 
tion are of foreign parentage; but in Cin- 
cinnati sixty per cent., and in Chicago 
ninety per cent. of the population were 
either themselves born in other lands, or 
are the children of parents who were born 
in other lands. Many of these are orderly 
and excellent citizens; but a great many 
of them hate Jaw and order, and mistake 
liberty for license. Out of this class 
arise our anarchists. On the Sunday 
after the Cincinnati riot, Mr. Strong 
heard the agitator Most cheered to the 
echo by a crowded audience when he 
derided the charge that it was the Social- 
ists that had burned the Court House, and 
declared that when they started out on 
their mission of destruction their first call 
would be on the marble stores and the 
brown stone palaces. This nibilistic ele- 
ment is growing much faster thap the pop- 





ulation; and its habitat is the cities. The 
liquor power, also, has its stronghold here. 
The saloons of the land wou'd stretch in a 
solid phalanx from Chicago to New York. 
Our plutocracy, iresponsible and cruel, 
revels and glitters in thecities. Our pau- 
perism, hopeless but defiant, burrows and 
multiplies in the cities. The problem of 
Christianity and of civilization is to be 
solved in the cities. 

Dr. Goodell’s response was hopeful and 
soulful, like the man. The power of the 
Gospel is sufficient, and the hands that fed 
the five thousand can break the bread of 
life to these perishing multitudes. This 
larger hope was the inspiration of the whole 
debate. 


The first five of the ten following sessions 
were devoted to the consideration of the 
evils connected with our city life, the re- 
maining sessions to the remedies. Of 
course, it was neither possible nor desirable 
that this logical division be strictly main- 
tained; those who spoke of the evils cculd 
not be whully silent about remedies; and 
those who discussed the remedies were 
obliged to refer to the evils; but the ar- 
rangement of topics was natural, and the 
emphasis of the discussions conformed to 
the order. Dr. Lyman Abbott led off on 
Tuesday morning with an address on ** The 
Modern City as a Menace to Civilization.” 
It was to have been a paper; but Dr. Ab- 
bott talks like a book; and there was no 
crudity or looseness in his clear and im- 
pressive presentation. The swift ten- 
dency of population toward the cities; the 
fact that portions of New York are now 
more densely populated than any parts of 
Pekin, the concentration of the foreign 
population in the cities; the fact that the 
proportion of churches tothe population in 
the cities is only about one-third of what 
it is in the country, and constantly growing 
smaller; the horrible ev.ls of the tenement 
houses, breeding disease and degradation ; 
the dangers and wrongs of enforced idle- 
ness, in a country where hundreds of 
thousands are vainly asking for work; the 
liquor evil, largely a product of bad air and 
bad physical conditions; the municipal 
corruptions, and the mischiefs of ring rule, 
bred and propagated by all these other 
evils—all these furnish a problem that 
Americans must grapple with promptly 
and heroically. The city cannot be saved 
if its intelligent Christian people run away 
to the suburbs, and leave it to its own de- 
struction; nor is it of any avail to look to 
the legislature for relief; that only empties 
the corruption into the capital. These 
questions must be met and solved in the 
cities, by the Christiau people of the cities; 
and a gathering like this congress is a 
hopeful sign, because it shows that they 
are beginning to comprehend the gravity 
of the work before them. The Rev. George 
A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, who followed, 
emphasized the necessity of recognizing 
and using all the forces that will help us 
in this work; even though they may not 
be directly identified with us. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday one of the 
most spirited sessions of the Congress was 
devoted to the discussion of Socialism, with 
two papers; one by Dr. Ely, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, on ‘Socialism and the 
Duty ‘of the Christian Church in Re- 
lation to it as Seen from the Standpoint of 
a Political Ecooomist,” and another by Dr. 
Gilbert, of Chicago, on the *‘ Atheistic 
Drift of Socialism.” Dr. Ely’s discussion 
of Socialism, as was to have been expected, 
was sympathetic rather than objurgatory. 
He had no _ soft words for the 
Anarchists, whose gospel is dyaamite; 
he holds that they are not in any 
sense Socialists, their philosophy, so far 
as they have a philosophy, being the 
rankest individualism. The Asarchists 
carry to their logical conclusions the max- 
ims of the economists of the laissez-faire 
school. Mr. Herbert Spencer is one of 
their frequently quoted authorities. Jeffer- 
son said that the best. government was that 
which governs least; and the Anarchists go 
a little further, and say that the best govern- 
ment is that which does not govern at all; 
that no government is the ideal—a condition 
of society in which every man does what 
is right in his own eyes. Socialism, on 
the contrary, as a philosophy of society, 
believes that the people, acting“in their cor- 
porate capacity, cap promote the public 








welfare more suceessfully than it can be 
done when they act as individuals. To 
some extent, our government adopts the 
Socialistic principle. The Post-office is a 
purely socialistic institution. Some things 
the state can certainly do better than 
individuals. The question is bow far 
this state interference can wisely be 
extended. Socialism, as such, is only a 
theory, to be carefully studied, and kept 
under control by the Church. Beyond a 
question the germs of the Socialistic doc- 
trine are found in the teachings of Christ 
and the apostles; and it contains trutlf 
which must be carefully sifted out and ap- 
plied to the existing conditions of society. 
A more sympathetic study, by ministers, 
of the problems of labor and the questions 
of social science is imperative if the church 
would keep its hold upon the common peo- 
ple. Dr. Ely was pretty severe in his con- 
demnation of ministers who indulge in 
sweeping denunciations of Socialism, but 
who have never read a Socialistic book in 
their lives, and who derive all their knowl- 
edge of the system from its enemies. 

Dr. Gilbert's well-written paper analyzed 
the atheistic tendencies of modern society, 
and showed how largely this taint has over- 
spread the masses of our foreign population 
—instancing a newspaper published for the 
forty thousand Bohemians of Chicago, in 
which the most indecent and ribald blas- 
phemies are constantly printed. The close 
logical relation between Atheism and Ni- 
hilism was pointed out, aod the call upon 
the churches for consecrated works to 
counteract these destructive influences 
was emphasized. 

Aftcr the reading of this paper, Dr. Ely 
was called to the stand and questioned in 
a lively way by the audience, which in- 
quisition he bore with excellent good- 
nature aad good sense. 

At the evening session of Tuesday two 
subjects were presented—-‘The Housed 
but Homeless Classes,” by the Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher, of Elmira; and ‘* The Non- 
Enforcement of Moral Legislation,” by the 
Rev. 8S. F. Scovel, D.D., of Wooster Uni- 
versity. Mr. Beecher was in his happiest 
mood, and his picture of the homelessness 
of the cities, from the homelessness in the 
houses of the rich, where the father’s bond- 
age to his business and the mother’s addic- 
tion to eociety leave the children practi- 
cally without a home, to the heterogeneous 
assemblages at the boarding-houses, and 
the solitary life in lodgings and restaur- 
ants, and the forlorn and terrible desolation 
of the tenement houses, was pictured by 
him with great vividness. His strenuous 
contention that the family makes the home, 
and that nothing but a sanctified love can 
make the family; that there is no other 
sacrament so holy as that by which the 
the family is constituted; and that our in- 
dividualizing tendency, which ignores the 
everlasting fact that the family is the social 
unit, can never build a stable society, was 
enforced with stirring eleqnence, and illu- 
minated with irresistible wit, infused 
with the tenderest spiritual feeling. 

After him came Dr. Scovel with a keen, 
compact, masterly paper to show that the 
moral legislation of our statute-books can 
be, and must be enforced. 

Wednesday morning orened with a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ Church Neglect as Caused by 
the Strife between Labor and Capital,” the 
first paper being read by the writer of this 
report and the second by the Rev. A. H. 
Bradford,D D., of Montclair, J. N. The two 
papers were entirely agreed as to the fact 
of a great and exceptional church neglect 
among the working classes; but they dif- 
fered as to the degree of this neglect attrib- 
utable to the labor quarrel. Dr. Bradford 
has taken much pains to obtain facts bear- 
ing upon this question ; and his conclusions, 
although they differ from my own, are 
certainly entitled tu great consideration. 
He thinks that the growing hostility be- 
tween the capitalist and the laboring 
classes, while it has something to do with 
the church neglect of these latter classes, is 
only a secondary cause of it. It would be 
quite unfair for me to re-argue the question 
in this report; but my own opinions are 
not materially modified by Dr. Bradford’s 
cogent reasonings. It is sufficient to say 
here that the subject is one which every 
pastor should carefully investigate for him- 
self; since it js undoubtedly true that the 








working people in different localities are 
differently affected by this consideration. 
There was no disagreement in this 
discussion as to the fact that 
there is a growing alienation of 
interest and feeling between the work- 
ing-people and their employers; nor as to 
the fact that this separation has been ag- 
gravated by a political economy which 
rules out moral considerations, which looks 
upon labor simply as a commodity, and 
insists that the application of conscience 
and good will to the adjustment of the 
relations between employer and employe 
will result in confusion and mischief. 
The need of Christianizing industrial soci- 
ety, of putting good will into it, as a work- 
ing force—was strongly urged on hoth 
sides. ‘* But labor is a commodity,” it was 
asserted in reply. ‘True,” answered Dr. 
Ely—though this remark was not audible 
in the Congress: ‘it is a commodity, but it 
is inseparably bound up with a personality.” 
And the one truth to be sent home to the 
conscience of every employer of labor is this: 
‘* You must see to it, in your dealings with 
this commodity that that personality take 
no detriment.” 

Wednesday afternoon we had an impres- 
sive discussion of ‘‘ Sabbath Desecration,” 
led by three Cincinnati pastors, the Rev. I. 
W. Joyce, D.., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Rev. E. K. Bell, of the Lu- 
theran Church, and the Rev. W. H. French, 
D.D., of the United Presbyterian Church. 
It seemed to be supposed that the clergy 
of Cincinnati should have a lively interest 
in this topic, and their addresses, though 
temperate and judicious, revealed a sad 
state of things in their own and other 
cities. No radical measures were urged; 
but the bad practices of many church mem- 
bers were rebuked, in fitting terms, and 
Dr. Joyce advocated a more strenuous 
effort to enforce the laws requiring a quiet 
Sunday. The Law and Order League of 
Cincinnati is now endeavoring to secure 
the enforcement of the law closing the 
theatres and saloons on that day; and what 
can be hopefully attempted in Cincinnati 
ought not to be regarded as impracticable 
any where else. 

Wednesday evening was given to the 
subject of ‘ Christian Work for the Pop- 
ulation of Foreign Parentage,” the paper 
opening the topic being read by the Rev. 
Henry A. Schauffler, of Cleveland, and ad- 
dresses following by Dr. Goodell, of St. 
Louis, and the Rev. Jacob Krehbiel, D.D.., 
of Ciacinnati. The fact that many of our 
cities are foreign cities came out again, in 
clear relief, in Mr. Schauffler’s startling 
figures, and was graphically represented 
in the map which he hung up for us to 
look upon while we listened. Half of the 
population of New York City are the chil- 
dren of foreign parents. New York is one 
of the largest German cities, and the sec- 
ond Irish city in the world. Of the popu- 
lation of Lowell, ninety-six per cent.; of 
Cincinnati, sixty-two per cent; of Cleve- 
and, a larger proportion; of Chicago, 
nivety per cent. are of foreign parentage. 
How to reach this vast population with 
the Gospel is a tremendous problem; but 
it can be done by earnest, consecrated, 
hand to hand work among them. Chapels 
must be built in the places where they 
are needed, the Bible must be given them 
in their own language, and the members of 
the churches must go down among these 
people and manifest the Gospel in the spirit 
of a genuine Christian philanthropy. We 
can reach them, but we must go after 
them. And there is no time to belost. Mr. 
Schauffler thinks that the work among these 
classes is to be done mainly by their own 
children, who have been reared and edu- 
cated in this countay, and who can be led io 
consecrate their own lives to this work; 
since laborers of this class will be able to 
understand the work to be done, and will 
also have knowledge encugh of our insti- 
tutions and methods to bring their people 
into sympathy and practicai unity with 
ourselves. 

Dr. Goodell followed with one of his 
stirring addresses, The parable of the Great 
Supper gave him a text, and he made ‘it 
luminous. Spread the right kind of a feast, 
he said, and the foreign population will © 
come. You cannot catch a fish until you 
find out what kind of bait he likes. Di- 
yine wisdom is wanted, and resolyte faith 
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and with them these multitudes will be 
reached and the cities will be saved. 

The Thursday morning’s theme, though 
ominous of dryness, made its own import- 
ance evident in the discussion. ‘A Relig- 
ious Census,” as presented by Dr. Kumler, 
of Pittsburg, is evidently one of the first 
needs of those who propose the evangeliza- 
tion of the cities. Dr. Kumler’s figures 
were extremely optimistic. According to 
his information, the Evangelical churches 
in all the cities are growing much faster 
than the population: both in church ac- 
commodations and in the number of com- 
municants, they are gaining rapidly on the 
outside masses. The picture was a very 
rosy one—fur too rosy, most of the wise 
ones said. The tact that such wide differ- 
ences of opinion exist concerning the facts 
shows the need of some means of finding 
out the facts. 

After Dr. Kumler, the Rev. Frank Rus- 
sell, of Mansfield, showed in a spirited ad- 
dress how in one small city the united 
churches made a complete census, secur- 
ing an efficient relief of the poor, and pro- 
viding an admirable method of evangeliza- 
tion. One practical outcome of this dis- 
cussion was the raising of a committee of 
fifteen whose work it will be to mature 
plans for the taking of a careful religious 
census of all the cities. 

I was compelled to leave Cincinnati 
Thursday noon, and did not hear the dis- 
cussion of Sunday-school Mission Work, 
whieh was to have been participated in by 
the Rev. A. T. Schauffler, and the Rev. 
D. C. Rollen, D.D. of New York, nor that on 
Evangelistic Methods, nor that on the or- 
ganization of a church for work fo be led 
by Dr. Levitt of Cleveland. Uudoubtedly 
these_topics were handled with intelligence 
and earnestness. 

On the whole, it must be said that the 
Congress was a most inspiring meeting; 
and those in attendance seemed to be 
strongly of the opinion that it ought to be 
perpetuated. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY IN BROOK- 
LYN. 

Tue Moody and Sankey meetings in 
Brooklyn, which began Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 8th, and will continue until Monday, 
December 20th, Mr. Moody giving place to 
Mr. E. W. Bliss, an English evangelist, 
during the latter half of the series, are, in 
some respects, unique; not because they 
ure restricted to young men, for such 
gatherings are not, now, very infrequent, 
but in the special and thorough methods 
employed by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, under whose auspices, and in 
whose building, the meetings are held, to 
reach, not only young men, but a particu- 
lar class. Non-church-going young men 
are those sought after, in general; but the 
invitations have beeu conveyed especially 
to the mechanic, artisan class. Twenty- 
five thousand circulars were carried, oy 
specially-appointed messengers, to the 
various factories and machine shops of 
Brooklyn, and placed in the hands of the 
male operatives and workmen, inviting 
them to attend the proposed meetings, 
each inclosing a ticket of admission. No 
one is admitted without a ticket, which, 
however, is easily procured. Since the 
meetings began ten thousand similar in. 
vitations have been sent forth each day in 
tbe same careful manner. 

As a consequence Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey have had the gratification of look- 
ing into the faces of about fifteen hundred 
young men each evening, who have gath- 
ered in the new, chaste and elegant hall of 
the Y. M. C. A. Probably one-half of 
these are literally non-church-gvers, judg- 
ing from the appearance of the audiences 
and the strangeness ot the service and the 
scene to them, which is apparent in the 
conduct of some of the men as they pass in 
and out of the building. Many stare about 
upon entering, and wear the half-embar- 
raised, cat-in-a-strange-garret air, which 
distinguishes them at once from the habit- 
ual church-goer. 

Very few ,ray heads are seen, probably 
not fifty in the entire audience. Very 
many decidedly ill-dressed, and ill hair- 
combed men are also scen; so that Mr. 
Moody has actually accomplished in these 
meetings what he intended. He has 





reached non-church-going working-men, 
and that will be conceded as a considerable 
triumph, as it is precisely what so many 
other ministers are not successful in doing; 
mainly, perhaps, because they cannot be 
what Mr. Moody is, or do what he does to 
that end. 

One feels, in looking at the many un- 
kempt shocks of hair before him, and listen- 
ing to the hearty guffaws of laughter 
which*greet Mr. Moody’s humorous pas- 
sages, usually ail in the first half of his ser- 
mons, which’ grow serious and sometinies 
very, solemn toward their close, how dif- 
ferent this audience largely is from the or- 
dinary church congregation, and rejvices 
in the difference, and is thankful that this 
man, with his direct ways, homely talk, 
and practical sense—qualities exactly 
adapted to the ‘‘common people”’—has 
arisen todo what so many equally devoted 
and earnest servants of the Lord Jesus can- 
not, simply cannot, do. 

Readers of Taz INDEPENDENT are so fa- 
miliar with Mr. Moody’s methods that they 
need only to be told, in order to call the 
nightly scenes fully before them, that the 
usual ushers, with their blue badges; the 
male choir of seventy-five to one hundred 
voices, led by Mr. Geo. C. Stebbins; Mr. 
Sankey sitting at his little organ; Mr. 
Moody—hearty as ever and more rotund— 
now in his chair, now on his feet, telling 
stories as he gives out hymns, directing 
the ushers how to seat that clump of per- 
sons standing by the door, speaking a 
word in the ear of that minister at his right 
or left—the same Mr. Moody; the many 
hymns sung by the choir, congregation, 
Mr. Stebbins, alternately or in unison, 
before the sermon begins; one or two 
prayers, short, if by Mr. Moody, long, if not, 
giving Moody the fidgets; the sermon, the 
after-meeting for prayer, and the inquiry 
room—all these familiar features eharacter- 
ize the Brooklyn meetings. 

Probably one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty men pass into the inquiry room 
after the sermon, where Mr. Moody pres- 
ently meets them, giving them a few earn- 
est words, by way of clincher to the ser- 
mon; after which he will ask all the 
‘*workers” to rise. Half of those present 
rise. ‘‘ There,” says Moody, ‘* yousee who 
are not Christians in this room. Sit down 
and talk with them.” Then follows the 
busy hum of earnest conversation, during 
which the name of the inquirer is obtained 
by the worker, and given to an official of 
the Association, who records it and follows 
up the man with one of a corps of fifty vis- 
{tors, until he unites with a church or 
abandons his quest for the ‘pear! of great 
price.” 

This 1ecord of names and systematic 
looking after inquirers is au example of 
the painstaking manner ia which the work 
is conducted. The results of Mr. Moody’s 
previous labors in New York and Brooklyn 
were not very satisfactory to him: and it 
would seem that, in this instance, he is 
making every effort to insure what be 
speaks of to the men in the inqury, as 
‘*deep work.” ‘‘We don’t want any su- 
perficial wurk,” he repeatedly says to the 
inquirers. *‘ We want deep work done here 
in Brooklyn.” 

Very many hopeful cases of conversion are 
known to the workers; but it is of course 
impossible to estimate even approximately 
the results of such a series of meetings. 
Every effort is made to prevent any one 
from passing the inquiry-room door as the 
men leave the building. They are plucked 
by the sleeve or gently urged toward the 
open door in a kindly manner, which they 
do not resent, even when they will not 
enter; but hundreds must go away, with 
the significant words of a hymn, or one of 
Mr. Moody’s pungent sentences, or pathetic 
little stories, lodged in the minds, or a 
rerious conviction sticking, as a dagger, 
in the heart, who are helped but never 
heard from. 

As one looks over those vast audiences 
of men—-not a bonnet in the house—and 
reflects that what Mr. Moody calls *‘ whis- 
ky mills,” and billiard saloons, concert 
halls, and worse places, are cheated of 
their prey, if only for a single night; that 
many of these men will go home with 
sweet songs ringing in their ears, and the 
influence of a consecrated man sinking 
into their hearts, he is not disposed to 





measure the work by statistics; he is sure 
that nothing but good can possibly result, 
and hopes it will be great and lasting. 

The meetings are held only at night, ex- 
cept on Sunday, when three meetings were 
had, at nine o’clock in the morning, half- 
past four in the afternoon and eight in the 
evening. 

By the way, is not that a mistagen policy 
of the Y. M. C. A. and the churches, never 
allowing a meeting inthe Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing atthe usual hour of Sunday morning 
service? Do the pastors bring any pressure 
on the Associations to prevent meetings at 
that hour? And, if so, is anybody just a 
little bit jealous of his own congregation? 
Why would not half-past ten be a better 
hour for Mr. Moody’s morning service than 
nine o’clock? And, if the service is for 
non-church-goers, what difference could it 
make to the pastors? Their services are 
for church-goers. It isa delicate subject, 
to be sure; but one sometimes wonders 
while he observes that, as a rule, when 
churches are open, Young Men's Christian 
Association buildings are closed, if there 
may be a possible application somewhere 
ofa certain fable concerning a dog who 
was co nfortably ensconced in a manger. 

On Sunday evening a tea was given by 
Mr. Moody to the workers and converts, at 
which two hundred plates were used, and 
which happily closed his connection with 
the work. 

Certain features of the meetiags are no 
ticeable, as, for instance, during all pray- 
ers the attitudes of those upon the floor of 
the auditorium and those in the gallery is 
sensibly different; those below being great- 
ly more reverential; the others looking 
about curiously ori differently. Is there 
an essential aftinity between the gallery at 
a religious meeting and indecorum cr ir- 
reverence? 

The ubiquitous sleeper in cburch is here. 
‘* The ushers will please open the win- 
dows,” says Mr. Moody, plump in the mid- 
dle of his sermon. ‘I wanta little fresh 
air, let right down there where those two 
men are asleep. I don’t want anybody in 
here to goto sleep. lam trying to wake 
you up.” Perhaps some poor regular min- 
ister isn’tas sorry as he ought to be at no- 
ticing that men go to sleep evenin such a 
meeting, as we know they have done under 
Wesley and the greatest of preachers, not 
excepting Paul. 

Some of the sleepers do not awake, how- 
ever, until one of those wonderful dead si- 
lences comes, which are characteristic of 
the Moody and Sankey meetings. Let Mr. 
Sankey sing ‘‘ Eternity,” and pause be- 
tween the repeated words of the refrain, 
and you will hear your own heart beat in 
the silence. Or, let Mr. Moody, in the 
touching prayer which he makes after the 
sermon, say, with broken voice, *‘ Speak 
now, Lord; speak now to the hearts of 
these men”—atd I have never kuown such 
silence as follows. Fifteen hundred non- 
church going, many of themrude, uncouth, 
men in the room, and for fifteen seconds 
silence which becomes in ten seconds full 
of a strange awe; silence as absolute as in 
the burnt-out moon; silence in which 
God does speak and the evangelistic prayer 
is answered. 

But, then, Mr. Moody does what he likes 
with an audience. He manages every- 
thing, from the opening of the doors till 
they close. ‘Sit close together there, 
please, so that the end seats will be vacant 
for those who are coming in.” ‘*I want 
you to sing the chorus, now; and I’m 
a-going to keep you at it till you do. 
Never mind the tune; just sing”; and sing 
they do. Everyone does what Mr. Muody 
says the moment he says it. I once saw 
a Moody meeting where the first-comers 
were all in the rear seats. Ushers and 
others present could not get them forward. 
Mr. Moody came in, looked over the room, 
said: ‘* Just come up front, and leave those 
back seats for those who come last,” and 
every one instantly rose and came forward. 
And yet you will hear people carp because 
he will say ‘‘ tetch” for ** touch, ‘* hende1” 
for ‘‘ hinder,” and ‘* jist” and ‘‘ye.” If he 
can ‘‘tetch” sinners’ hearts better than more 
polished preachers can ‘‘ touch” them; if 
he can convince men that, ‘‘ there’s nothin’ 
to hender ye believin’ on the Lord Jesus, 
right now; ye don’t bave to wait six hours 
nor six minutes,” in heaven’s name let us 





help and not Ainder him by senseless criti- 
cism. The man who moves an audience 
as he does, to tears. or laughter or silence 
or action is above fastidious criticism. 
Personality is infinitely more powerful 
than punctiliousness. Mcody rushes into 
a bog to snatch a man from sin and death, 
while another is whisking the dust of the 
sidewalk off his polished boot with a silk 
pocket handkerchief, preparatory to mak- 
ing a shining entrance into his pulpit, and 
both are doing exactly what they ought, 
all things considered. 

Probably the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A, 
buiiding is the only one in the world in 
which these great meetings could be held 
without, in the least, disturbing the regu- 
lar work of the Association. During their 
progress hundreds of young men are in the 
bnilding, distributed throughout the vari- 
ous class-rooms, reading-room, game- 
room, bowling alley, gymnasium, swim- 
ming school, etc., each undisturbed by’the 
other. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Moody was largely instrumental in obtain- 
ing the funds for the erection of this build- 
ing, which is in construction the result of 
years of experience, and is believed to be a 
solution of the Y. M. ©. A. architectural 
problem. 

One gets a good many Moodyisms in his 
note-book tn attending that meetings. Here 
are two: 

** How sudden death coms. (Referring to 
Mr. Vanderbilt.) Life is a vast funeral proces- 
sion. We are here just long enough to speak to 
each other, and march on to the grave. But I 
would have you know that you can get eternal 
life (making a clutch at the air) just as qaick as 
death can ge’ you.” 

‘That thief on the cross he wasn’t saved by 
works, was he? He hal a spike ibrough both 
hands; he couldn’t work for salva ion. And a 
nail through Loth feet; he couldn’t walk to 
Christ for salvation, even if it was to be had 
that way. But there was no spike through his 
heart ; he could believe.” 


— 


....From 1577 to 1884 there was a steady 
dzcrease in the number of theological students 
at the two Swedish Universities of Upsala and 
Lund. In 1877 the former had 368 in attend- 
ance in the theological department, and the 
latter 134; in 1884 the former had but 130, and 
the latter 88, since which time there hes been 
a slight increase. The condition of affairs does 
not seem, however, to be owing to the growth 
of liberalism and nationalism in the Chureb, 
as was the case in Germany for the fifteen years 
preceding 1882, but rather to the fact that, in 
1877, a most rigid examination for admission to 
the theological department was introduced by 
the Swedish Church authorities, The so-called 
theologico-philosopbical examination, which 
consists of a ** rigorosum ” 1m bistory, universal 
and Swedish, philosophy, Latin, Greck and 
Hebrew, required about two more years of 
preparation than had been demanded before, 
and consequently made the number who could 
enter the theological department smaller, After 
the completion of the theoretical theological 
course, Which takcs at least three years, time, 
anothir and stringent theoretical exammation 
is had, after which the candidates are required 
to devote about one year to practical studies 
and work, after which another examination is 
made. ‘Ihen the final «xamination, the exam- 
ination for entrance upon the holy office is 
made before the Consistory, after which the 
candidate is at last adwitted to ordination, 
During the present term there are 1821 siudents 
at Upsala, 120 of whom will later study theology, 
and $27 at Lund, with about 60 such candidates, 
The theological professors at Upsala are Cor- 
nelius, Johansson, Scheele, Norby, Martin, and 
some assistants. 


....The Seventh Day Adventist Church has 
had for some years a very prosperous mission 
in Europe. The report of the Mission Board of 
the Central European Mission, as it is called, 
for the past year states that four churches have 
been organized in France and Italy, with thirty- 
nine members, and there are a number of Sab- 
bath-keepers mm various localities. In Switzer- 
land there are 202 members, in Sweden 185, and 
in Denmark 195. These form three confer- 
ences. in the mission in Norway are 142 mem- 
bers, in that in England 60, and in that of 


Central Europe 20, making in all 991 members 
in Europe. The total membersmp of the 
Church is now 18,702, and 1i has 705 churches 
and 176 ministers. A mission in Australia h 5 
recently been established. : 


....Mr. Arthington, of England, the liberal 
friend of mizsions, has offered the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions $25,000 to found a mission 
in East Africa in the neighborhood of Kiliman- 
jar. The Board has decided not to accept the 
offer, The income of that sum would not go 
very far toward establishing such a costly mis 
sion, and the Board does not think that it can 
secure the necessary funds from other sources,- 
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SECOND WEEK OF THE EPISCO- 
PAL MISSION. 


THE SERVICES IN [RINITY CHURCH. 
A SERMON TO CHILDREN. 





GRATIFYING RESULTS OF THE MISSION. 


WSILE the mission in most of the churches 
was brought toa close early last week it was 
continued in Trinity and a few other churcher 
without any apparent diminution of interest or 
attendance. Mussioner Aitken is to continue his 
remarkable labors in Trinity Church through 
the present week. We continue cur report from 
last week. 

THE NOONDAY MISSION IN OLD TRINITY CHURCH. 

A few months ago eminent bishops and pres- 
byters and laymen assembled in Trimty Church 
to celebrate with thanksgiving, prayers, and an- 
thems of praise, and stirring addresses by several 
bishops, the centennial anniversary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. The historical sermon sketched her in- 
fancy, slow growth and progress, increasing 
strength and influence ; and compared what she 
once was with what she is now. In the histori- 
eal address, and the addresses of renowned 
bishops, an undertone of self-laudation mingled 
with tones of gratitude to God, for what this 
church had accomplished. But no eveut in her 
history may be compared with the wonderful 
degree of far-spreading and sympathetic inter- 
est incited by the Advent Mission in New York 
Episcopal Churckes, and the two weeks “* Noon- 
day Services for Business Men,” in Old Trinity 
Church, Broadway. Shortly before noon her 
melodious bells pealed their musical signal that 
Missioner Aitken would, in a few moments, 
sound another faithful warning to business men 
of every grade. And even on rainy Tuesday 
last, members of stock exchanges, wholesale and 
retail merchants, bankers and brokers, insurance 
men, and as many clerks as could be spared for 
an hour from offices and stores, tiled quickly 


but quietly into the  capacious edifice. 
Before Trinity's clock had sounded the 
first of its twelve Vibrations, iu 


every part of the church all the pews were 
filled, many stood in the aisles and porticos, and 
others filled the space bebind the carved screen 
in front of the large organ gallery. While the 
missioner offered a brief prayer all who did no: 
kneel for want of space reverently bowed for- 
ward and 2,000 voices in unison said **Our 
Father, who art in Heaven,” whose messenger 
they had assembled to hear. After Trinity's 
pave avd aisics and towering arches bad re- 
sounded another hymn of hearty praise Mis- 
sioner Aitken read from the small Bible he held 
in bis hand, Acts xix, 20, which describes the 
converted magicians bursivg their costly libra- 
ries on the mysteries of oriental magic. In a 
calm tone of voice he showed that ancient idola- 
ters offered as sacrifices to their chosen idols 
what they most valued; and that all had their 
mysteries as well as sacrifices; and to-day all 
idelatries have both sacrifices and mysteries. In 
a louder tone he announced as the theme of his 
sermon, 
THE SACRIFICES AND CURIOUS ARTS OF THE WOR- 
SHIPERS OF THE IDOL MAMMON. 
Included in the sacritices intelligent men offer 
to the golden idol are (a) strict honesty, (b) a 
good conscience, (¢) self respect (d), their svuls 
and bodies. Space excludes the preacher’s ampli- 
fications, and the reporter can send the reader 
only telegrams condensed from paragraphs. In 
an increasing volume of voice, and with great 
fervor, the preacher describes the curious arts 
andcurious nam¢s of the mysteries of commerce, 
Cicero said he could not understand how two 
soothsayers could meet each other without laugh- 
ing, knowing their mutual tricks to deceive men. 
With greater emphasis the preacher says: ‘* This 
is as true of the worshipers of Mammon as of 
the most subtle Pagan priests who deceived by 
their mysteries.” Ths chicaneries of Mam- 
mon’s Priests should lead them to despise 
themselves. They talk of the **Humbugs of 
Religion” ; but the transactions of Stock Ex- 
changes are as full of **humbug” as ever ex- 
isted among magicians. Their curious arts 
have curious names, ‘‘ Bulls and Bears”; and 
their ritual! of worship is called ‘‘ Bulling and 
Bearing!” Mammon’s priests deligkt to ex- 
cite untruthful and unnatural emotions of 
prosperity; then, by curious conjunction, to 
sink the worshipers into the deepest depression ! 
Prices must vary; but whosoever makes a for- 
tune for himself by ruining other men hasa 
fashionable but ungentlemanly way of picking 
pockets! The tramp does a brisk trade iu 
pocket-handkerchiefs and watches; and, be- 
cause he is a poor thief, a policeman drags him 
to a place of safety in a cell with iron doors, 
But **The Thieving Priests of Mammon are 
also liars!” ‘‘So far as any broker or mer- 
chant isa liar, he is not a true business man; 
but so far as he deals honestly he is a 
true man of busicess.” To show the differ- 
ence between commercial ability and rapacity, 
the preacher now uses bis great descriptive 
power, and depicts two different business men 
and contrasts their opposite modes of dealing. 
The one throws dust into his confiding custo- 





mer’s eyes, and is skilled in doing a very large 
business, by selling what has a name, but no 
existeace. The other is a most obliging trades- 
man ;and, that his customers may not waste 
their money, he pretends to sell the goods they 
want ‘“‘below cust.” Even if Mr. Smith can 
undermine the business of Mr. Jones by the ac- 
tual loss of money now, and break it down, 
after Mr. Juves shall have been forced into 
bankruptcy, then Mr. Smith can regain the 
sum he lost by monopolizing all the trade Mr, 
Jones once had for himself. The preacher now 
emphatically affirms that ‘‘a man nad better 
sweep a cossing tocarn an honest living than to 
be a rich, but mean, plotting thief. 

**In certain stores,” the preacher says, ‘ the 
same article is sold at six different prices!” To 
illustrate the truthfulness of this affirmation, he 
narrated that a certain tea-dealer, in England, 
who bought all his tea from one wholesale 
merchant, all of the same quality and price, to 
kindly provide for the different tastes of his 
customers, who preferred teas of various flavors, 
placed samples of the same tea, in canisters 
with different names, and samples of the same 
in his shop-window with the names and prices. 
One sample was marked ‘* Young Hyson, four 
shillings per pound”; another, ‘*Souchong, 


three-and-sixpence per pound”; another, 
‘*Mixed, two-and-eightpence per pound”; 
another *‘ Bohea, two shillings per pound.” 


Yet he bought the whole at one shilling and 
eightpence per pound, and, to accommodate 
his customers, gave the same kind of tea various 
names. In atone of commingling disgust and 
sorrow and awe the preacher asks: How must 
such necromantic tricks and deeds of cunning 
look to him before whom we must all stand to 
be judged according to our deeds?” The cour- 
ageous missioner affirms that as idolaters are 
gradually transformed into the likeness of what- 
ever sinful idol they worship, that (a) in self- 
respect, (b) propriety, (c) moral courage, their 
character deteriorates, until, like pagan idol- 
aters, they become both degraded and polluted, 
Iu an imploring tone the preacher says: 
**Men of business, will you choose between 
your curious arts and your soul’s welfare— 
between God and Mammon? Will you 
choose the love of God and the victor’s palm,or 
the hidden things of darkness? The magicians 
burned their books, worth about 40,000, 
but they did dot regret the loss, for they knew 
that they had found in Christ “unsearcbable 
riches.” In a tender tone, the preacher referred 
to the sudden death of Vanderbilt, the prince of 
wealth, and said: ‘“ We speak only of the good 
of the dead. You can never be richer than he! 
If his gold was all that he had, then all is lost! 
If wealth is all that any of you can ain, you 
roust die and lave it all! Should death remove 
you to-night, can you say: ‘I have a treasure 
death cannot touch?’ ” The preacher, roused to a 
high degree of earnestness, with swelling emo- 
tion almost choking his powers of speech, in a 
plaintive, wailing tone besceches worshipers of 
Mammon and the officiating priests to forsake the 
curious arts of the destroyer. Hearis are 
moved, strong men tremble, tears dim the eyes! 
For one or two seconds the preacher is speech- 
less; and then, with words of love aud power, 
he closes the sermon, not intended for the jug- 
glers of India or Egypt. Like Jonah, and John 
the Baptist, the preacher’s mission requires him 
to speak boldly and very plainly. 
THE DOCTRINAL CHARACTER OF 
SERMONS, 


THE MISSION 


With various degrees of force and clearness, 
diffecent missioners set forth the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. None descanted res 
pecting the velocity of the power of flight by 
cherubim and seraphim; the radiant tints of 
the angels’ wings ; the psychology of the Divine 
love ; the geologic nature of the new earth; nor 
did any take astronomic observations of the in- 
habitants of distant planets. They reasoned 
concerning God’s law of righteousness, self con- 
trol or gobtinence ; the certainty of the Day of 
Judgment; and that all men must stand before 
the Righteous Judge, quailing or rejoicing. The 
nature of true repentance or conversion, the 
judicial act of God in the sinuer’s justification ; 
sanctification by the Holy Ghost ; the qualifica- 
tions for glorification ; man’s aceountability, as 
illus:rated by the parable of the talents; the 
Lord’s sentence of censure to the talent waster, 
but of approval and award to the talent improv- 
ers; the nature and duration of graduated re- 
ward and penalty, etc. And many of the mission 
sermons were not onlv doctrinal and exegetical, 
but contained lucid illustrations of the power of 
the gospel and of Christianity in living action, 
THE IMPRESSION RESPECTING THE MISSION SER- 

MONS. 

The attendance at the noon-day mission at 
Trinity Church, and at the evening misrion ser- 
vice in other churches, and the general religious 
interest incited were pvoth gratifying and won- 
derful. And the assertion that Christianity was 
useful when the masses of the people were very 
ignorant, but is not adapted to persons in ‘this 
enlightened age,” and must soon become obso- 
lete, is by facts of the mission emphatically 
contradicted. Old-fashioned Guspel truths 
concerning the sinner and the Saviour, and how 





to geek in order to find him ; and how Christians 
should conduct themselves in their daily domes- 
tic,commercial and religious concerns,have been 
proclaimed with fearless moral faithfulness. 
Results strikingly manifest, prove that both 
saints and sinners patiently listened to sermons, 
characterized by great plainness of speech and 
direct application to the people who heard them ; 
that the Word of God has not lost its guilt- 
convicting force, and that the Gospel of Jesns 
Christ is now, as ever before, ‘the power of God 
unto salvation to whosoever believeth its testi- 
mony that God is not malevolent nor vindictive, 
but delighteth in mercy.” 
MANY SINNERS SUDDENLY CONVERTED. 


The Rev. Campbell Fair, D.D., of Baltimore, 
the missioner at the church of the Reconcilia- 
tion, preached an able sermon on sudden con- 
versions. If a convicted sinner at an after 
meeting had asked him: ** What must I do to 
be saved?” had he replied: “ Very gradually 
cease from sinning,” the anxious one might 
have further asked him: ‘‘1f a sudden conver- 
sion 18 unreliable, should I die during the pro- 
cess of gradually turning from Satan toward 
God, before the circuit is completed, whither 
will my spirit go,and on which side of the 
judge shall I be placed, when the archangel’s 
trump shall sound, ‘Come to Judgment?” To 
show the importance of immediately obeying 
God’s command, ‘Turn ye, for why will ye 
die,” Missioner Fair depicted the sudden con- 
version of 3,000 souls under Peter’s sermon on 
the Day of Pentecost, who were mockers when 
he commenced his sermon, but penitents before 
he had finished it. They believed what the 
preacher said, that ‘* Whosoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” When? 
Now! They were suddenly convicted and con- 
verted ; and, on the same day, were baptized as 
the symbol that God had forgiven all their sina 
and received them the instant they turned unto 
him. In view of this the missioner asked : 

“IF SO SUDDEN A CHANGE WAS THEN MADE, WHY 
NOT Now?” 

Answering his own question he said: “* The 
change can be just as sudden and just as real 
now, as “repentance delayed is mercy trifled 
with,’ ” 

Large congregations were present at the mis- 
sion in the church of the Reconciliation, and 
the results are gratifying to both Dr. Fair and 
the Rev. Mr. Perkins, the minister in charge of 
its multiform gospel agencies. 

THE MISSION FOR COLORED PEOPLE, 

The Rev. Father Brown, of the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, aided the colored people of the 
Church of St. Philip’s, Mulberry street, in pre- 
paring for the mission, as they are without a 
rector. Their missioner was the Rev. A. 8, 
Crapsey, the well-known rector of St. Andrew's 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. His sermons in the 
evening were unusually long, but the people were 
not wearied. Among the members of this church 
and congregation are some of the most wealthy 
and intelligent of the colored people in the city, 
and they are not satisfied with ‘commonplace 
sermons.” Their missioner’s labors were highly 
appreciated, the congregation large, and the 
mission was strikingly successful. Hereafter 
the church will be kept open daily, that any who 
desire to pray mav enter and do so quietly, and 
be undisturbed. The Rey. Mr. Bishop, of South 
Carolina, has been elected to the rectorship 
and the vestry hope that St. Philip’s Church 
may prove more efficient than ever before. The 
mission has inspired them to do more than ever 
before for the soul welfare of colored folks, 


THE ADVENT MISSION TO CHILDREN IN 8T. 
GEORGE'S CHURCH, 

The preceding number of THe INDEPENDENT 
contained a condensed report of Missioner 
Stephens’s sermon to childrev, on: “The little 
foxes spoil the vines.” At another of the chil- 
dren’s services he preached, in his own admir- 
able style, of the love of God for little children. 
We give a condensed report of it. The subject 
of the sermon was 

THE LOST SHEEP RECOVERED. 

Its text: ‘*Even so it is not the will of my 
Father which is in Heaven that one of these lit- 
tle ones should perish.”—St, Matt. xviii, 14. In 
the introduction of the sermon, the preacher 
said: ‘*We must look back at the two verses 
which come before our text if we would find out 
the reai meaning of the words ‘ even 50.’ Those 
verses read: ‘* If a man have an hundred sheep, 
and one of them be gone astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone 
astray? And if so be that he find it, verily I say 
unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep than 
vf the ninety and nine which went not astray,” 
Very likely you have at some time at some place 
seen some boys driving sheep, and I knowsome 
times that children have an idea that these boys 
are shepherds. Now, what is a shepherd? “One 
who takes care of sheep.” 

A SHEEP WITH A CRIPPLED LIMB, 


**On my way to church one day I saw a large 
uumber of sheep which had just been landed 
from a steamer, and were being driven through 
the town by a boy. One of the poor sheep had 





a crippled leg, caused very likely by being ina 
cramped position on board the steamer. It had 
evidently very great difficulty in getting along. 
Now, if it had been a good shepherd with the 
sheep, he would have walked very carefully by 
its side, and helped it all he could, if he had 
allowed it to walk at all; but this boy was beat- 
ing it with a stick. I thought then, I hope some 
dear cbild will not see this boy and think he is 
a shepherd. We call men and boys who are 
employed to drive sheep ‘ drovers,” don’t we? 
Let us remember that Jesus is never called **a 
drover” in the Bible. That boy would have 
called the sheep a long time before any of them 
would have gone to him. Jesus is not a bit like 
that boy, or we should not care to have him as 
our Shepherd, should we? Jesus is always 
kind, and loves his sheep so much. 
THE LOST SHEEP. 


‘You like pictures, don’t you? Ido, and par- 
ticularly Bible pictures, when they represent to 
us the truths taught by the B.ble story. I :aw 
a little girl looking at a picture-book one day, 
so I was obliged tv look, and now I will tell you 
about it. 

“In the first picture there was a shepherd sit- 
ting on a little hillock, and all the sheep lying 
on the grass looking so comfortable and happy ; 
aud then, in the next picture, he was calling 
them all around him to take them home; for 
the night was coming on, and it would be cold. 
The third picture showed the shepherd stand- 
ing at the door of the fold counting the sheep 
as they passed under his crook, and when they 
had all gone in that were there, he found one 
was missing, because he only counted ninety- 
nine instead of a hundred, and he went in to 
look at them to see which was lost. Then the 
shepherd went into his house and told his wife 
and children that one of the sheep was lost; 
end, calling his dog, he went out to try and find 
his sheep. 

**THE NEXT PICTURE 

showed the shepherd going out into the dark, 
cold night with its drenching rain. Stream 
after stream was crossed; right through the 
thorns and brambles, the shepherd kept on up 
the mountain side, to look for his little sheep. 
One would have thought, ‘This sh-pherd has 
ninety-nine sheep left.’ But he knows that the 
poor little thing will eituer fall a prey to wild 
beasts, and be torn to pieces, or else it will die 
of cold. If he had not loved it, he might have 
said to himself, ‘It will find out its mistake, 
and be glad to get back into the fold again; 
but the sheep was precious to bim, and he went 
on till he found it. 

‘In the next picture you saw it, out on a long 
neck of land, with a precipice on either side of 
it, and in the background 

A WOLF WAS WATCHING IT, 


It could not get away. If the wolf ran after it, 
it would, in its fright, only jump off the rock 
and be dashed to pieces. The shepherd came 
up just in time to keep the wolf from jumping 
on the sheep and to rescue it. 

“he next picture showed the shepberd coming 
down the mountain side, with the little trem- 
bling shee» on his shoulders. Then there was 
a very lovely picture. The shepherd did not 
take the little sheep and place it in the fold 
with the others, because it was shivering so; 
but he took it home, and in the picture you saw 
the sheep lying before the fire, with the shep- 
herd’s children sitting at its side siroking it, 
and looking so pleased to think their father had 
found the lost sheep. The shepherd was look- 
ing down on them with a kind smile, aud did 
not seem tu mind being sv wet and tired. What 
a different scene it would have been had he 
come back without the sheep. Supposing when 
he had reached tue topof the rock he had found 
only some bones left, that the wolf had caught 
it and eaten it ail up, he would have returned 
very so_rowful then, would he not? And now, 
dear children, 

WE HAVE ALL BEPN LIKE THAT SILLY LITTLE 

SHEEP, 

We have all run away from the Good Shepherd, 

and every naughty little thing that we have 

done bas taken us farther and farther away 
from Jesus. Besides getting angry very often, 

we have done so very many other things that are 
naughty, haven’t we? What a long way then we 
must have strayed away from Jesus! Whatalong 
way it will be back to bim, won’t it? No; stopa 
moment. Had the little sheep to go far back to 
the shepherd? No distance at all, had it? But 
why was that? Because the shepherd went at- 
ter the sheep all the way it had wandered, And 
so Jesus has followed you, dear little child, and 
it is not far back to Jesus, because He has come 
to seek you. 

TWO LITTLE KITTENS. 

“Supposing a little girl, whom we will call 
Lucy, had two little kittens; both of them 
were white, with pretty pink eyes. One 
was called Blonny and the other Snowy. 
When she came home one afternoon, she 
ran at once to the dining-room, as usual), to 
take a peep at her kittens. There was hitie 
Snowy sound asleep on the hearth-rug before 
the fire, but little Blonny was not tobe seen any- 
where. Lucy ran upstairs to her room to gee if 
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she was on her bed; but, not finding her there, 
she went to her mother to ask about her pet. 
* No, dear,’ replied her mother, ‘I don’t know 
where Blonny is; and now that I think of it, I 
have not seen her for some time. I don’t sup- 
pose she has gone very far though ; you will 
soon find her.’ 

**So Lucy started off on her search, calling 
‘Blonny, Blonny,’ ali over the bouse, and look- 
ing everywhere—under the beds, into the cup- 
boards, and intw ever so many places where even 
a kitten could not get. She then went into the 
garden, and had a good search there, but with- 
out finding the least trace of Bionny, Her 
heart is full, and now and then a tear rolls down 
her cheeks, for 


SHE FEARS SHE HAS LOST HER KITTEN! 


‘‘Her mother also joins in the search, for it is 
getting dark, and she knows if the frail little 
thing is not soon found, it will be exposed to the 
cold night wind, and it may die, if some one has 
not already run away with it. Away goes Lucy 
again round the garden, calling ‘Kitty, Kitty— 
Blonny, Blonny,’ and the hot tears are rolling 
fast from her eyes, when, just as she thinks her 
kitten must be lost, she hears a faint little mew. 
*Here’s Blonny, mamma,’ she shouts; ‘ here’s 
Blonny.’ ‘Where?’ replies ber mother, com- 
ing to her. ‘Under this bush,I think, mamma ; 
I heard her cry.’ And stooping down, whilst 
her mother held up the branches, Lucy held out 
her hand, and tried to g+t Blonny to come; but 
it was no use. She called and coaxed: but the 
timid httle thing would not come. At last she 
had to craw! under the bush, and seize the kitien 
to pull her out. 

“Now, what do you think she did with it? 
Give it a good beating? You don’t think she 
did, evidently ; but you need not be angry with 
me for suggesting it. What does she do? Kiss 
it? Yes, thatis more like it a great deal, isn’t 
it? She presses it to her bosom, and runs into 
the house with it. Now look at her; there she 
is, sitting down on a stool before the fire, nurs- 
ing little Blonny with such care, and so much 
love. She has put an antimacassar over it tc 
keep it warm, and every few moments she bends 
her head and kisses it. There is little Snowy 
still asleep on the rug; but she hardly takes any 
notice of it. Hows that? Now 


I AM GOING TO SUGGEST ANOTHER DREADFUL 
THING, 

*Blouny is her favorite, and she does not love 
the other at all, That is nct true, is it? [know 
why she is showing so much love, and has so 
much joy over one kitten more than the other. 
Look at those little marks on her cheeks, where 
the tears ran down so fast a little while ago. 
She has had so much sorrow over that little kit- 
ten, that is why she1s rejoicing now. She loves 
the other just as mucb, only she is not rejoicing 
over it because it has not given her any sorrow. 
It has not been lost. 

“Wasn't that kitten silly to run away like that? 
If Lucy had not loved it, and gone to look for 
it, it would, no doubt, have been out in the cold 
ali night, and have died, and that sheep would 
have died had not the shepherd gone 
out after it; and so should we have been 
lost, if Jesus had not come to look for us. He 
has come to look for us this afternoon, and I 
think he comes to us just as Lucy went to find 
her kitten—calling us by our names; for he 
knows us all by name. 


HE HAS BEEN LOOKING FOR US, 


and calling us all through our lives. He came 
and knocked and called when you were only 
nine or ten years of age, didn’t he? Yon felt, 
tnen, when he pleaded with you that you ought 
to seek him early, and you were nearly do.ng it. 
but you did not, and that early desire passed 
away. Then, very likely he came and spoke to 
you in trouble, when you lost a young school- 
fellow or a darling brother or sister. And you 
nearly yi Ideu then; but again you barred the 
door. Then your heart was touched by a ser- 
mon, or by what some one said to you; but once 
more you found it in your heart to close the 
door against Jesus. It would have been very 
easy when you were first moved, but since then 
sins, like weeds and thorns, have been growing 
around your heart; itis not so easy now as it 
was, but it will be very hard by and by. Jesus has 
continued koocking, and those hands nail-riven 
and wounded for you, seem wo be still bleeding. 
The thorns that have overgrown the doors of 
your hearts are wounding them now as he 
knocks for admittance, You can’t keep bim 
knocking and calling there any longer, can you? 
**Dear children, you know he is caliing now, 
do you not? 
HOW CAN YOU MAKE BURE HE IS CALLING you? 


**Do you feel sorry that you have run away 
from Jesus, and that you have caused him to 
come down to look for you, and die for you? 
Then Satan has not made you feel sorry ; it is 
the Holy Spirit calling you. Do you feel that 
you would like to give up yourself to Jesus, and 
really be his child? Did 3utan put that wish in 
your heart? No, it is the Holy Spirit’s work ; 
he has put it there because he wants you to 
come to Jesus, Your fecliag troubled now is 
a proof that Jesus is calling. 








“Are some of you saying: ‘I would like to go 
to Jesus, but I don’t know what to say? I wish 
I could pray better?” What did the thief on 
the cross say? ‘Lord, remember me!’ That 
was not very much to say, was it? 


BUT JESUS HEARD IT, AND ANSWERED IT. 


“When? At once. The poor publican who 
went into the temple only said: ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner? That 
wasn’t a very difficult prayer, waa it? 

“What does Jesus want now? What did that 
little mew say to that little girl? It seemed to 
say, ‘Lucy, hereIlam.’ It told her where the 
kitten was, did it not? It was only -a timid, 
faint, httle mew; but it was enough; and as 
Jesus calls us to-day, we can look up to him and 
say: ‘Jesus, here lam now. Iam sorry I have 
kept you looking for me so long. Now, here I 
am, the little lost lamb; save me; and I am 
sure be will. 

JESUS LOVES AND CALLS LITTLE CHILDREN. 


“T have been preaching to you, dear little ones, 
this afternoon, because I know Jesus wants very 
little children to love him. When Jesus calls 
children, be always puts the word little before it. 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not.’ Seven times in the fourteen 
verses he speaks of little children. His love 
for you, little children, is just as strong as it was 
tor little children when he was on the earth. 

‘“When Jesus looked down here upon the eartb 
and saw that so many of his people had gone 
astray from him into the wilderness, and he be- 
gan to think of coming to look for 
his sheep, he knew what it would cost bim. 
He would have to leave his bright, happy 
home and be very poor, without any home ; and, 
he knew that people would not listen to bim 
and that they would mock him, and put him 
to death on the cross ; but he was willing to suf- 
fer all this, because he loved his little lambs so 
much. But there was something that cost him 
more sorrow than even his death on the cross. 
It was because people would not believe in him. 
What is it that causes Jesus the most pain now? 
It is when young people go away from him that 
Jesus has so much sorrow. We cannot commit 
one single sin without grieving bim; but our 
not coming to him causes him more pain than 
anything else. 

‘* ‘THERE IS JOY IN THE PRESENCE OF THE ANGELS 

OF GOD 

over one sivner that repenteth.’ So it was 
with the Shepherd. He valled his trievds together 
to rejoice with him. So Jesus, when he hears 
us really praying to him, and turving from our 
sins, seems to turn to the angels, and say: ‘*Re- 
jvice with me. Behold he prayeth.” Don’t you 
think your mother would rejoice if you were to 
give Jesus your heart this afternoor ? And your 
clergyman ; wouldn’t be rejoice? And I think 
we should have your Sunday-school teachers re- 
joicing.” 

In closing, the preacher appealed to the child- 
ren not to cause the Good Shepherd disappoint- 
ment; and in tender tones asked: ‘Are you 
going to longer keep the coor of your heart 
barred against him?’ Did you say ‘no?’ Then 
kneel down and tell bim so, and ask him to for- 
give you for his own name’s sake.” 

If the reader can imagine that he 1 listening 
to the sermon ins:ead of reading parts thereof. 
and can see Missioner St-phens’s beaming, pleas- 
ant face, and hear his agreeable voice, an ide: 
may be formed of how he interested the large 
congregations of children by embodying Gospel 
truths in simple but vivid pictorial representa- 
tions, that brought before their mental vision 
the sheep with the injured limb, the sheep that 
was lost, the good shepherd exhaustirg bis 
sirepgth to eeek it, bis joy when he had found 
it, and, by an easy transition, nex' depicting the 
Saviour’s love tor **the litidle ones,” his desire 
for their temporal and eternal welfare, and, by 
description, almost causing them to imagine 
that toey hear an echo of the rejoicing by the 
angels when they l-arn that another precious 
lamb, rescued by Christ the Good Shepherd, is 
now safe in his fold on earth, and watched over 
by his under-shepherd. 


THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE. THE CHURCH OF 
THE HOLY APOSTLES, 

At the closing service on Tuesday evening, 
the sth imst., a large congregation was present 
consisting of gray-haired men and women, a 
number in the prime of life, youog men and 
maidens, and a few boys and girls. All behaved 
with due reverence throughout the deeply im- 
pressive services. The tirst hymn ** Vy faith looks 
up to Thee,” etc., was led by the organist and a 
prrcentor, and the choir was the whole congrega- 
tion who sung with spirit and fervor. The ante- 
communion service was said by the assistant 
minister. The Missioner, the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, from the Province of Quebec, 
based his sermon on the last verse of 
the Twelfth Chapter of the Book of 
Daniel: *‘Thou shalt rest, and stand in thy 
lot at the end of the days.” Ina few sentences 
he explained the principle of prophetical inter- 
pretation applicable to the chapter, aud gave a 
condensed summary of its import, and the Jiteral 
import of the text, which refers,to the Prophet’s 





resurrection to everlasting life, and his lot or 
blessing in the antetypical Canaan. The time 
is fixed, and the promise sure, though the date 
has not been revealed. He urged his hearers to 
so live that after death they may rest in Para- 
dise, and after the final judgment enjoy the rest 
of tireless activity in adoring God and the Lamb 
forever and ever in his sorrowless Kingdom. 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE MISSIONER. 


Mr. Thompson is six feet in hight, has a well- 
proportioned body, a finely shaped head, an 
oval face and bis hair and whiskers are gray. 
Most of the missioners are men of maturity. 
Missioner Thompson appears to be ‘on 
the other side of fifty”’’; but his eye is 
bright, his face ruddy and its exprersion genia!, 
He preached standing near thechancel rail, with 
much emotion; but bis voice was musical, his 
tone subdued, aed he did not preach as if his 
audience were above the ceiling or in the base- 
ment, but as a man engaged in solemn and‘earn- 
est conversation with a friend. As he proceeds 
in his discourse he makes appropriate gestures, 
increases in fluency and vocal volume; but his 
voice and emotions are under full control. At 
times he taiks as if uttering the last sentence of 
bis sermon and then proceeds as if he had much 
more to say: and the different emotions he 
roused were expressed by the changing featur+s 
of bis hearers. Like Mussioner Pigou’s, bis 
oratory is paternal, but he bas more volume of 
voice ; and all listened as if they believed that a 
fai'hful ambassador for Christ was before them, 
saying for their welfare what his Lord would 
have"bim say. 

THE PARTING CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY COM- 
MUNION, 


The. rector, who looks like a twin brother of 
the gospel singer, Sankey, the Rev. Dr. Backus, 
read in a sonorous voice the exhorta'ions and 
the consecration service. A large number par- 
took of the consecrated elements, and as com- 
pany after company knelt at the chancel rail, 
with the exception of the floral tributes’ 
fragrance, it seemed more like the festival of 
Easter than a week evening celebration; and 
‘we praise Thee, we bless Thee, we glority 
Thee,” iu the Gloria Excelsis, was sung by all 
with ecstatic and grateful emphasis and fervor. 

THE FAREWELL AFTER MEETING. 

As at each previous evening Mission service, 
a'ter the Benediction, many proceeded to the 
adjoining chapel. ‘Lhe missiover’s farewell ad- 
dress, thankirg them for their attendance and 
attention at the different services, and aseur- 
ing them that, when far away, he would often 
think of them and pray for them, was very ten- 
der in tune and toucned their hearts. After 
the hymn ‘‘The Gaes Ajar,” he said: The 
Saviour bad gone to prepare a place, & lot, an 
apartment for them in his Father’s many-man- 
sioned house; that in his kingdom would be 
different degrees of glory, yet each would shine; 
and the more they :nlarged their souls by love 
to God, the more each would hold,and that each 
would overflow with bhss unspeakeble. In an 
extempore prayer the missioner thanked God 
for mercies vouchsafed through his blessing on 
tbe Mission ; and implored him to grant that 
they all may meet again in the New Jerusalem, 
And after he had pronounced the Benediction 
of peace, the large number tarried till he had 
cordially shakeu the band of each, and mutu- 
ally said, ** Farewel.” The rector, the Rev. B. 
E. Backus, D.D., in a note just re eived, says: 
‘The Mission has been very instructive, deep 
and quiet in its spirit and effects, and greatly 
enjoyed by our people,” 


THE MISSION THANKSGIVING AT CALVARY CHURCH, 


On the various services at this widely influen- 
tial church the divine blessing rested. They 
began each day with the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, and at 9 a. m. Morning Prayer fol- 
lowed. At tne 11 o’clock meeting, after a short 
scrvice, a sermon was preached, designed to lead 
the people higher on the heavenly ladder of the 
means of grace ; and the higher they ascended, the 
brighter beamed their hope of everlasting glory. 
At the last three services Bishop Tuttle preached 
the sermons. Daily at3p.m., Bishop Elliott 
addressed attentive congregations on special 
subjects relating to domestic life and the mu- 
tual duties uf paren's aud cbildren, on business 
life and the mutual duties of employers and 
employes, and also on the privileges and duties 
of church communicants. Each evenmg, at 
80’clock, Bishop Tuttle preached an instructive, 
earnest, and convincing sermon. 

WHAT SPECIAL RESULTS WERE MANIFEST DURING 
THE SERVICE? 

Many of the good results of the mission will 
not be revealed until the Day of Fival Harvest ; 
fur until then, they will widen in their circle. 
The resulis apparent were (a) At cach of the 
services the attendance was large, and devoutly 
attentive. In addition to the deeply religious 
and working members of the parish, members 
of families, who had before but occasionally at- 
tended services at Calvary Cburch, became in- 
terested ; and whole families, for the first time, 
united in prayer and praise to God at the mis- 
sion services. (b) The number cf strangers 
who were regular worshipers durin;, the missjon 





services were much larger than the rector and 
others expected. (c) Tae desire of regular 
members of the parish to engage hereafter in 
some department of work for Christ and his 
Church was most gratifying to the rector and 
his devoted church workers. (d) The attend- 
ance at the celebrations of the Holy Commu- 
nion increased from day to day, and the great 
privilege of the faithful observance of this 
Blessed Sacrament never before was more hap- 
pily appreciated by the members of Calvary 
Church. (e) The pleasant service ofSintercessory 
prayer for three quarters of an hour each even- 
ing before the public mission service was most 
profitable, and warrants the expectation of most 
hopeful results. (f) The mission wrought a 
unity and harmony, and a Christian fellow- 
ship among members of the parish which only 
these strictly devotional and unselfish services 
could accomplish. (y) Many incidents daily 
come to the knowledge of the rector and mis- 
sioners, deeply affecting in character, 
THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
VOUCHSAFED 
was held Monday, the 7th instant, at 8 P. M. 
With the rector in the chancel were the assist- 
ant minister, and the Right Rev. Missioners. 
After Thanksgiving praver had been offered, 
aod appropriate praise had ascended from the 
large congregation, led by the mission choir that 
filled the gallery, the first address was made 
by Bishop Tuttle. its theme was: 


FOR BLESSINGS 


‘“THANK GOD AND TAKE COURAGE.” 


In a tone of mingled reverence and gratitude 
the earnest bishop stated that many had cher- 
ished fears that the mission would be an un- 
wise departure from the ordinary methods of 
church work, that a flexible use of the Liturgy 
at evangelistic services may lead to a serious 
disregard of rubrics; and thatthe mission ser- 
vices may enkindle unholy excitement,to be fol- 
lowed by reaction. But the most conservative 
churchmen who had witnessed its progress and 
the accompaniments of the Advent Mission’s 
flexible services, and had very carefuliy watched 
its modes of Gospel work, had dismissed 
their fears; and with himself they 
are now devoutly thankful, and_ fervent- 
ly courageous to serk hereafter through mis- 
sion modes the growth in grace of Christians, 
and the conversion of the ungodly, and thus 
additicnally promote the glory of God, who gave 
his only begotten Son to die as the proof of his 
hatred of sin, and of his love for the sinner, and 
his unwillingness that any should perish. After 
an appropriate bymp, the next address was made 
by Bishop Elliott, based on, 

THE THREE-FOLD BENEDICTION. 


He considered : (a) The love of God the Father ; 
(b) The Grace of God the Son; (c) The fellow- 
ship of God the Holy Ghost. His remarks on each 
division of this Benediction were uttered in a 
tone of vuice indicative of the gratitude in his 
own soul for their triune blessing on the bow 
closing mission. The Bishop solemnly said: 
* Soon we wil] meet each other at the judgment 
seat of Christ to hear words of benediction or 
of condemnation ; and only those who now have 
in their hearts the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the commuvion 


of the Holy Ghost, will then hear the Saviour’s 
Benediction, *Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
imherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the 
toundation of the world.’ ” 


THE REV. DR SATTERLEE’S IMPRESSIVE ADDRESS 


followed, which was the last, but not the least, 
in pathos and in reverence. He said that, 
during the mission, many had drawn very 
near to God, and none can tell what 
God had done in blessing the parish, Now 
they had met to render unto bim their 
glad thanksgiving. They had commenced the 
mission in faith and humble dependence, and 
they now closed it with psalms of thanksgiving. 
‘*The day approaches,” he 3aid, “‘ when we will 
begin the eternal thanksgiving. The world’s 
pleasures begin with joy, but end in sorrow. 
Life in Christ begins with penitential sorrow, 
but continues with everlasting gladness. The 
mission has been a very precious season to many 


of us; and, if others desire to come to God 
through Jesus Christ, vou must approach him in 
sincerity and truth. Those who bad taken the 
step of repentance were taught that true repent- 
ance includes (@) sorrow for sin, (6) confession 
of sin, (c) resti ution. Such now know what the 
joy of thankrgiving means.” 


HOW TO AVOID A RELIGIOUS REACTION, 


(a) ** Our feelings,” said the speaker, ‘ must 
pass into holy action for greater fu'ure useful- 
ness; Otherwise, the much-dreaded reaction 
surely comes, (6b) We must inqa're from our 
hearts, ** Lord, what wilt thou * ve me to do?” 


Turning to face the Bishop Dr. Sat- 
terlee said: “Right Rever: od, 
you have come thousa ~ glessengers 
sent to us by Gd, «i to bless us. 


At the last great dav. uav ~ 
before the great wini 
now assembled 1» 


..d side by side 

ne, a8 we are here 
e of God, and reign 
with him askinc. -. ~rie. ts forever and ever.” 
Choir and re ation heartily sang the Gloria 
in Excelsis, ™:. closing thanksgiving prayer 


was offered by J.<nop Tuttle: and, after he had 
pronounced the Bene uiction of Peace, the Nunc 
Dimittis was sot'lv -uvg, the people kneeling. 
The holy c mmunion was celebrated Tuesday at 
10 Fig and the mission ip Calvary Church was 
en ° 
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Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue President’s message was read in both 
houses of Congress on Dec. 8th, The message 
discusses our relations with foreign countries in 
alphabetical order, No one has been appointed 
to till Mr. Keiley’s place as minister to Austria- 
Hungary. The Nicaragua Canal treaty is opposed. 
It was withdrawn from the consideration of the 
Senate when the President took office, and he 
has concluded not to resubmit it. The message 
declares that the Tehauntepec Canal must be 
neutral. The following are extracts: 


Referring to the recent anti-Chinese riots, every 
effort has been made by this Government to prevent 
these violent outbreaks and to aid the representa- 
tives of China in their investigation of these out- 
rages, and itis but just to say that they are trace- 
able to the lawlessness of men not citizens of the 
United States engaged in competition with Chinese 
laborers. . . The admitted right of a govern- 
ment to prevent the influx of elements hostile to its 
interaal peace and security may not be questioned, 
even where there is no treaty stipulation on the sub- 
ject. That the exclusion of Chinese labor 1s demanded 
in other countries where like conditions prevailjis 
strongly evidenced in the Dominion of Canada, 
where Chinese immigration is now regulated by laws 
more exclusive than ourown. If existing laws are 
inadequate to compass the end in view I shall be 
prepared to give earnest consideration to any 
further remedial measures, within the treaty limits, 
which the wisdom of Congress may devise. oe 
The ordimary receipts from all sources for the fiscal 
year ended June 30th, 1885, were $322,690,706.38. Of 
this sum, $181,471,939.34 was received from customs, 


and $112,49&,725.54 from interaal revenue. The to- 
tal receipts, as given above, were $24,829,163 .54 less 
than those for the year ended June 30th, 1884. This 
diminution embraces a falling off of $13,595,550.42 in 
the reveipts from customs, and $9,637,346.97 1m the 
receipts from internal revenue. 

The total ordinary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year were $260,226,935.50, leaving 
asurplu; in the Treasury at the close of tae year of 
$63,463, 771.27. This is $40,929,854.32 less than the 
surplus reported at the close of the previous year. . 
- « Justice and fairness dictate that in any modifi- 
cation of our present laws relating to revenue, the 
industries and interests which have been encour- 
aged by such laws, aod in whicn our citizens have 
large investments, should not be ruthiessly injured 
or destroyed. We should also deal with the subject 
in such manner as to protect the interests of Ameri- 
can lavor, waich is the capital of our workingmen. 
Its stanility and proper remuneration furnish the 
most justifiable oretext fora protective policy. . . 
. Nvutuing m>re important than the present condi- 
tions of our currency and coinage cau claim your at- 
tention. . . . Since February, 1878, the Govern- 
meut has, uader the compulsory provisions of law, 
purchaseu silver bullion and coined the same at the 
rate of more than two willions of dollars every 
mooth. By this process, up Ww the present date 215,- 
759,431 silver dollars have been coiued. The desire 
to uulize the silver product of the country should 
not lead toa misuse or tne perversion of this power. 
» . - « Up to the present time, only about fifty 
miliions of the silver dullars so coined nave actually 
found their way into circulation, leaving more than 
one hundred and sixty-tive millions in the possession 
of the Government, tne custody of which has en- 
tailed a considerable expense tor the construction 
of vaults for its deposit. Against this latter amount 
there are outstaudiug silver certificates amounting 
to about ninety-three millions of dollars. Every 
mouth two millions of gold in the public Ireasury 
are paid out for two millioas or more of silver dol- 
lars, to be added to the idle mass already accumu- 
lated. . . If continued long enough, this oper- 
ation will result in the substitution of silver for all 
the gold the Government owns applicable to iis gen- 
eral purposes, 1t will not do to rejy upon the cus- 
toms receipts of the Government to make good this 
drain of gold, because the silver thus coined having 
been made legal tender for al] debts and dues, pub- 
lic and private, at times during the last six months 
fifty-eight per cent. of the receipts fur duties have 
been in silver or sil er certificates, while the average 
within that period has been tweuty percent. The 
proportion of stiver and its certificates received by 
the Government will probably increase as time goes 
on, for the reason that the nearer the period up- 
proaches when it will be obliged to offer silver in 
payment of its obligations, the greater inducement 
there will be to hoard gold against depreciation in 
the value of silver or for the purpose of speculating. 

This hoardiug of gold has already begun. 

When the time comes that guld hus been with- 
drawn from circulation, then wili be apparent the 
difference between the real value of the silver dollar 
and a dolar in gold, and the two coins will part com- 
pany. Gold, still the standard of value, and neces- 
sary in our dealings with other countries, will be at 
a premium over silver; banks which have substi- 
tuted goid for the deposits of their customers may 
pay them with silver bought with sucn gold, thus 
Inaking a handsome profit; rich speculators will 
sell their hoarded gold to their neighbors who need 
it to liquidate their foreign debts, at a ruinous pre- 
muium over silver, and the laboring men and women 
of the Jand, most defenseless of all, will tind that the 
dollar received for the wage of their toil has sadly 
shrunk in its purchasing power. It may be said that 
the latter result will be but temporary, and that ul- 
timately the price of labor will be acjusted to the 
change; but, even if this takes place, the wage 
worker cannot possibly gain, but must inevitably 
lose, since the price he is compelled to pay for his 
living wi!l not only be measured in a coin heavily 
depreciated and fluctuating and uncertain in its 
value, but this uncertainty in the value,of the pur- 
ehasiag medium will be made the pretext for an ad- 
vance in prices beyond that justified by actual de- 
preciation. 

All must admit the importance of an effective 
Navy toa nation like ours, having <uch an extended 
seacoast to protect. Ard yet we bh not a single 
vessel of war that could keep the +« cainst a tirst- 
class vesse] of any important Power. Sich a con- 


dition ought not longer to continue... {he nation 
that cannot resist aggres:ion is comstabi » exposed 
to it. Its forgiz™ policy is of necessity we uk, and its 
negotiations a) ducted with disadve itage, be- 
cause it ig new"! -can tition te enforce © terms 
dictated F ‘eq Of Fight and justice. 

I reece wage of & law aut orining the 
ap ‘tiie popers, ites of whom 
shall be aeu. , tty. to be charged with 
the duty ofs bigtans dt ™ ume to time 
of alithe Indmas os 9Bla yy \'tvB, OF Subject 
to the care and Con ,,.45 gti4f- \DTRent wilh a 


view of discoveriu i sig gt NON sad gee. 
and determining What .. ° * pave akeD Ob bebal 
of the Goverament to%mpicys* 8° sitmation m the 
direction of tneir pene iy . = 
tion ; that they ascertain * St£ -apection what, 
if avy, of the reservations may te Heauced in area, 
ana in such cases what paraot Dégied for Ladian 
occupation, may be purchased by ("o. Goverument 
trom the Indians and disposea of for ‘heir benelt; 
wnat, ifany, Indians may, with their conage ve re- 
moved to other reservativns, with @ vie®™ PT ond 
concentration and the sale on their u._..” r 


piete civi me 


abandoned reservation; what Indian lands, now 
held in common, should be allotted in severalty; in 
whas manner and to what extent the Indians upon 
the reservation can be placed under the protection 
of our laws and subjected to their penalties; and 
which, if any, Indians should be invested with the 

ht of citizenship. 

he strength, the perpetuity, and the destiny of 
the nation rest upon our homes, established by the 
law of God, guarded by parental care, regulated by 
parental authority and sanctified by parental love. 

These are not the homes of polygamy. 

The mothers of our land, who rule the nation as 
they mold the characters and guide the actions of 
their sons, live according to God’s holy ordinance: 
and each secure and happy 1m the exclusive love 0 
the father of her children, sheds the warm light of 
true womanhood, uuperverted and unpolluted, upon 
a)l within her pure and wholesome family circle. 

These are not the cheerless, crushed and un- 
womanly mothers of polygamy. 

The fathers of our families are the best citizens of 
the Republic. Wife and children are the sources of 
patriotism, and conjugal and parental affecticn beget 
devotion to the country. The man who, undefiled 
with plural marriage, is surrounded in his single 
home with his wife and children, has a stake in the 
country which inepires him With respect for its laws 
and courage for its defense. 

These are not the fathers of polygamous families, 

There is no feature of this practice, or the system 
which sanctions it, which is not opposed to all that 
is of value in our institutions, 

There should be no relaxation in the firm but just 
execution of the Jaw now in operation, and I should 
be glad to approve such further discreet legislation 
ax will rid the country of this blot upon its fair 
fame. 

Since the people upholding polygamy in our ter- 
ritories are reinforced by immigration from other 
lands, I recommend that a law be passed to prevent 
the importation of Mormons into the country. . . . 
I am inclined to think that there is no sentiment 
more general in the minds of the people of our coun- 
try than a conviction of the correctness of the prioci- 

le upon which the law enforcing Civil Service 

efomm is based. . The allurements of an 
immense number of offices aud places exhibited to 
the voters of the land, and the promise of their be- 
stowal in recognition of partisan activity, debauch 
the suffrage, and rob politica] action of its thought- 
ful and deliberative character. The evi) would 
increase with the multiplication of offices consequent 
upon our extension, and the mania for office-nold- 
ing, growing from its indulgence, would pervade 
our population so generally that patriotic purpose, 
the support of principle, the desire for the public 
good and solicitude for the nation’s welfare would 
be nearly banished from the activity of our par y 
contests, and cause them to degenerate into 
iguobie, selfish and diagraceful struggles for 
the possession of oftice and public place. Civil 
Service Reform enforced by law came none too 
soon to check the progress of demoralization. . . . 
The present condition of the jaw relating to the 
succession to tie Presidency in the event of the 
death, disability, or removal of both the President 
and Vice-President, is such as to require immediate 
amendmeut. This subject has repeatedly been con- 
siaered by Congress ; but no result has been reached. 
The recent lamentabie death oi the Vice-Pres'dent, 
and vacancies at the same time in al] other offices, 
the jucumbeuts of which might immediately exer- 
cise the functions of the Presivential office, have 
caused pubiic anxiety und a just demand that a re- 
currence of such a coaGcition of affairs should not be 
permitted. 


DOMESTIC. 


.-.»-The deatn of William H. Vanderbilt on 
Tuesday Dec. 8th, w's caused bya stroke of 
apoplexy. He had appare tly b«en in excellent 
bealth during the day, and was talking in his 
hbrary with Mr. Robert Garrett, of the Baiti- 
more and QOuio Railroad Company, upon busi- 
ness matters, when his speech suddenly be- 
came indistinct, and he fell forward upon the 
floor. By the time the first doctor arrived, ten 
minutes after tle attack, life was extinct. 
Death must have been almost instantaneous. 
William H. Vanderbilt was the eldest son of 
the late Commodore Vanderuvilt, and was born 
at New Brunswick, N. J.. May 8th, 1821. He was 
educated at the Columbia College Grammar 
School in this city, and at the age of eighteen 
years entered the firm of Dean, Robinson & Co., 
stock brokers of Wall Street. When twenty 
years old he married Miss M. L. Kissam, the 
daughtcr of a Brooklyn clergyman. His salary 
at the time was sixteen dollars a week. Not 
having money enougs to furnish a house, the 
young couple boarded in East Broadway. 
In 1842 they took possession of a seventy 
acre farm given them by Commodore Vander- 
bilt. In 1865 began William H. Vanderbilt’s 
connection with his father’s railroad enterprises. 
‘The Commodore caused him to be elected Vice- 
President of the New York aud Hudson River 
Railroad Company. Gradually the son assumed 
the executive direction of all the enterprises in 
which Commodore Vanderbilt held a controlling 
interest, and no one was surprised that, when 
tae Commodore died in 1877, his will gave $95,- 
000,000 of his $100,000,000 to his eldest son. 
The suits brought to break the will were com- 
promised, and William H. Vanderbilt retained 
possession of nine-teuths of the estate. Mr. 
Vanderbilt leaves a widow and eight children. 
Six of the children receive $11,800,000 apiece: 
Cornelius receives $53,800,000, and William K.’ 
$56,800,000. Mrs. Vanderbilt, the widow, gets 
the Fifth Avenus house and all the pictures, 
statues, and personalty of all kinds, withan an- 
nuity of $200,000 a year. In charities Mr. Van- 
derbilt gives $1,200,000. 


FOREIGN. 


....The Servians resumed hostilities on Decem- 
bec 10tb. A telegram from Belgrade states that a 
long and bloody engagement took place on De- 
cember 12th, between the Servians and Bulgarians 
Phe town of Veliki-Izvor was wres’ed from the 
posses? on of two battalions belonging to the 
Piro: ion of the Bulgarian Army, who at- 
tackes Lo ‘ervians. Upon finding themselves 
outnnmbered, the Bulgarians made signs that 
they wished ‘» surrender. The Servians, who 
were mogtly e) -ziy men belonging to the second 
reserve, shouted ‘o reply; ‘You have already 





deluded our children [meaning the youths of th 
first reserve] in that fashion ; but you will no 
deceive us.” Thereupon they charged the Bul- 
garians with the bayonet, scattering them in 
every direction. The Bulgarians left many dead 
and wounded on the field. The Servians claim 
a brilliant victory. Much enthusiasm is man- 
ifested in Belgrade over the success of the Ser- 
vians. Priace Alexander of Bulgaria has tele- 
graphed to the Porte.saying that he will be pleased 
to welcome the Turkish Envoy, who starts for 
Philippopolis on Sunday. The Turkish Cabinet 
is discussing the disquieting rumors from Ath- 
ens and Belgrade. There has been a change in 
the attitude of Russia in regard to the Balkan 
question. M. Nelidoff, the Russian Ambaseador, 
bas sent a note to Said Pasha, the Turkish 
Prime Minister, protesting against Turkish iu: 
tervention in Rumelia. The Turkish Minister 
at St. Petersburg telegraphs that,in consequence 
of Austria’s acting with Servia, the Russian 
Governments prepairivg to support Bulgaria. 


....Mr. Gladstone, referring to the British 
election, writes: ‘‘It has been a wonderful 
election and will prove that we have gained on 
the Tories since 1880, if allowance is granted us 
of fifteen seats lost through double liberal can- 
didatures and fifteen seats Mr. Parnell gave 
the Tories.” The number of members of the 
new House of Commons never before elected to 
Parliament is 332 This has had no parallel since 
the first Parliament under the Reform bill in 
1932. It is now seen that che Parnellite strength 
in the new Parliament will be virtually 100. 
The solid phalanx of Parnellites proper, bound 
by oath to vote as the majority decides, lacks 
but fourteen of that number. This deficiency 
is fully madeup by old allies of Mr. Parnell, 
apd by other Liberais, whose narrow escapes 
from defeat have emphasized to their minds 
the power of the Irish vote. 


....1t is announced that the British Govern- 
ment has decided to send a new expedition to 
the Sfidan., and that it is being prepared for im- 
mediate departure for Egypt. Orders are ex- 
pected for the reoccupation of Dongola forth- 
with. There is continuous deruitory firing at 
Koshey. Four British soldiers bave been 
wounded. The frontier field force in Egypt 
consiet of about 6,500 men, under the command 
of Brigadier-General Grenfell, one-half of the 
force being British and the remainder Egyp- 
tian. 
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~ FATHERS HAVE NO RIGHT 


To risk poverty for their Families, ignorance and perhaps beggary or crime for Children, when 


THEY CAN ALWAYS PREVENT IT 


At trifling cost by taking out a Policy in 


THE TRAVELERS. OF HARTFORD. — 
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LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Of every Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment for Personal Benefit. The 
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y ORDINARY LIFE. — Best and cheapest protection for the family, enabling a man to carry 


much larger insurance than under any other plan. 


The cost of this form is so trifling that the 
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CHRISTMAS. 


THE coming of our our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ was plainly foretold to a sin- 
ful world long before his appearance on 
earth. Our Heavenly Father, the Maker 
and Ruler of the universe, proclaimed the 
advent and glorious mission of his beloved 
Son, our Saviour, in words which bave in- 
spired faith, joy and thanksgiving among 
the Prophets and God-fearing people of 
all ages. And now, after thousands of 
years have passed away, as we humbly 


worship in his presence, and devoutly 
celebrate the birth of this our risen 
Saviour, let us listen to the words of 


God, spoken ia the Bile, foretelling this 
the greatest event in the history of the 


world. 
CHRIST'S COMING FORETOLD. 


Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
LT will raise unto David a righteous Branch, 
and a King shall reign and prosper, and shall 
execute judgment and justice, 

Behold, [will send my messenger, and he 
shall preqare the way before me; and the Lord, 
whom ye seck, shall suddenly come to his tem- 
ple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom 
ye delight in: behold, he shall come, saith the 
Lord of hosts, 

Therefore the Lurd himself shall give you a 
sign; Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear 
a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 

But thou, Beth-lehem Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the thousandsof Judah, yet out 
of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be 
Ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have heen 
Srom of old, from everlasting. 

T will declare the decree: the Lord hath said 
unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I 
begotten thee. 

And he shall reign over the house of Jacob 





Sor ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end, 

He shall have dominion alsu from sea to sea, 
and from the river unto the ends of the earth, 

And there was given him dominion, and 
glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages, should serve him ; his domin- 
everlasting dominion, which shall 
not pass away, and his kingdom, that which 
shall not be destroyed. 

The scepter shall not depart frum Judah, 
nor a law-giver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come: and unto him shall the gathering 
of the peuple be, 

OF the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom, to order it an to 
extablish it with judgment and with justice 
Srom henceforth even for ever. The zeal of 
the Lord of hosts will perform this, 

And in that day there shall be a root of 
Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of the 
people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek: 
rest shall be glvrious, 


ion i8 an 


and his 


T will raise them up a Prophet from among 
their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my 
words in his mouth ; and he shall speak unto 
them all that I shall command him. 

Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold, 
IT layin Zion for a foundution a stone, o 
tried stone, a precious corner stone, a sure 
Soundation ; he that believeth shall not make 
haste. 

And he xhull be for a sonctuary ; but for a 
stune of stumbling and for a rock of offense tu 
both the houses of Israel, for a sin and for a 
snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 


CHRIST'S MISSION WORK FORETOLD. 


And I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed: it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel. 

He shall feed his jlock like « shepherd: he 
shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
them in his boxum, und shall gently lead those 
thot are with young. 

Then the eyes of the blind shall be vpened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstupped. 

Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing: for in the 
wilderness shall waters break out, and streams 
in the desert. 

Behold my servant, whom 1 uphold ; 
elect, in whom my svul delighteth ; I have put 
my Spirit upon him: he shall, bring forth 
judgment to the Gentiles, 

A bruised reed shall he not break, and the 
smoking Jlax shall he not quench; he shall 
bring forth judgment unto truth. 

Even he shall build the temple of the Lord ; 
and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit and 
rule upon his throne: and he shall be a priest 
upon his throne: and the counsel of peace sha'l 
be between them both, 

The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 
because the Lord hath anvinted me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek ; he hath sent me 
tu bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that our bound ; 

Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive: thou hast received gifts for 
men; yea, for the rebellious also, that the 
Lord God might divell among ther. 


mine 


CHRIST’ SUFFERINGS FORETOLD. 


Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom 1 
trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath lifted 
up his heel against me. 

For it was not an enemy that reproached 
me; then I could have borne it: neither was 
it he that hated me that did magnify himself 
against me; then I would have hid myself 
From him. 

The kings of the earth set themselves, and 
the rulers take counsel together, against the 
Lord, and against his Anointed, 

He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet 
he opened not his mouth: he is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth, 

Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our surrows : yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our trangressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastise. 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed, 

All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have 
turned every one to hix own way; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 

He is deapised and rejected of men ; a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and 





we hid as it were our faces from him; he war 
despised, and we esteemed him not. 

For dogs have compassed me: the astenbly 
of the wicked have inclosed me: they pierced 
my hands and my feet. 

I gave my back to the smiters, and my 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair ; I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting. 

They gave me also gall for my meat; and 
in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 

All they thut see me laugh me to scorn ; they 
shout out the lip, they shake the head, 

Therefore will I divide him a portion with 
the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the 
strong ; hecause he hath poured out his soul 
unto death: und he was numbered with the 
transgressors ; and he bare the sin of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors. 


BIRTH OF JESUS. 
PROPHECY FULFILLED. 

And Jacoh hegat Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called 
Christ. 

And she brought forth her first-born son, 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger ; because there was no 
room for them in the inn. 

And there were in the same country shep- 
herds abiding in the jield, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. 

And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them: und they were sore afraid, 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: 
Jor, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy which shall be tu all peuple. 

For unto you is burn this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

Ye shall 
Jind the babe wrapped in swaddiing clothes, ly- 
ing in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, 


And this shall be a sign unto you: 


and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. 

And it came tu pass, as the angels were gone 
away From them into heaven, the shepherds 
said one tu another, Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come 
tu pass, which the Lord hath made known wn- 
tu us, 

And they came with haste, and found Mary 
and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 

Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea in the days vf Herod the king, behold, 


there came wise men from the east to Jerusa- 
lem, 


Saying, Where ix he that ix born King of 
the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, 
and are come to worship him. 

When Herod the king had heard these things, 
he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. 

And when he had gathered all the chief 
priests and scribes uf the people together, he de- 
manded of them where Christ should be born. 

Then Herod, when he had privily called the 
wise men, inquired of them diligently what 
time the star appeared, 

And he sent them to Bethlehem, und said, 
Go and search diligently for the young child ; 
and when ye have found him, bring me word 
again, that I may come and worship him also, 

When they had heard the king, they de- 
parted ; and, lo, the star which they saw in 
the east, went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was, 

When they saw the star, 
exceeding great joy. 


they rejviced with 


And when they were come into the house, 
they saw the young child with Mary his mother, 
and fell down, and worshipped him : and when 
they had opened their treasures, they presented 
unto him gifts ; 
myrrh, 

And being warned of God in a dream that 
they should not return to Herod, they departed 
into their own country another way. 


gold, and frankincense, and 


CHRIST DOING HIS MISSION WORK. 

And Jesus went about all the cities and vil. 
lages, teaching in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom, und healing 
every sickness, 
people. 

Jesus answered und said unto them, Go and 
shew John again those things which ye do hear 
and see: 

The blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raixed up, and the poer have 
the gospel preached to them. 

And it came to pass the day after, that he 
went into a city called Nain: and many of 


and every dixease among the 


his disciples went with him, and much people. 


Now when he came nigh to the gate of the 
city, behold, there was a dead man carricd out, 
the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow : and much people of the city was with 
her. 

And when the Lord saw her, he had com- 
passion on her, and said unto her, Weep not. 

And he came and touched the bier : and they 
that bare him stood still, And he said, Young 
mun, I say unto thee, Arise, 

And he that was dead sat up, and began to 
speak : and he delivered him to his mother. 

And he commanded the multitude to sit 
down on the grass, and took the jlce waves, 
and the two fishes, and looking up to heaven, 
he blessed, .and brake, and gave the loaves tov 
his disciples, and the disciples to the multitude. 

And they did all eat, and were filled: and 
they took up of the fragments that remained 
twelve baskets full. 

And they that had eaten were about fire 
thousand men, beside women and children. 

Then was brought unto him one possessed 
with a devil, blind and dumb; and he healed 
him, insomuch that the blind and dumb both 
spake and saw, 

All these things spake Jesus unto the multi. 
tude in parables ; and without a parable spake 
he not unto them: 

That it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth 
in parables! I will utter things which have 
been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world, 

OHRIST’S PERSECUTION AND CRUCIFIXION. 

He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not. 

After these things Jesus walked in Galilee; 
Sor he would not walk in Jewry, because the 
Jews sought to kill him. 

For even Christ pleased not himself; but, ax 
Jt is written, The reproaches of them that re- 
proached thee fell on me: 

Then the Pharisees went vut, and held a 
council against him, how they might 
hom. 

When Jesus had thus suid, he was troubled 
in spirit, and testified, and said, Verily, ver- 
ily, I say unto you, that one of you shall be- 
tray me. 

And some began to spit on him, and tu cover 
his face, and to buffet him, and to say unte 
him, Prophesy: und the servants did strike 
him with the palms of their hands, 

Then Pilute therefore took Jesus, and 
scourged him, 


destroy 


Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown 
of thorns, and the purple robe. And Pilate 
saith unto them, Behold the man! 

And they crucified him, and parted his gar- 
ments, casting lots: that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets: They parted 
my garments among them, and upon my vest- 
ure did they cast lots. 

And they that passed by, reviled him, wug- 
ging their heads. 

The thieves also which were crucified with 
him, cast the same in his teeth. 

They gave him vinegar to drink, mingled 
with gall; and when he had tasted thereof, he 
would not drink. 

And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, 
he said, Father, into thy hands 1 commend my 
spirit: and having said thus, he gave up the 
ghost. 

CHRIST’S RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION. 


Joseph of Arimathea, an honorable coun- 


God, came, and went in boldly unto Pilate, 
and craved the body of Jesus. 

And he bought fine linen, and took him 
down; and wrapped him in the linen, and laid 
him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of a 
rock, and rolled a stone unto the door of the 
sepulchre, 

And Mary Magdalene and Mury the mother 
of Joses beheld where he was laid, 

And very early in the morning, the first day 
of the week, they came unto the sepulchre at 
the rising of the sun. 

And entering into the sepulchre, they saw a 
young man sitting on the right side, clothed in 
a long white garment ; and they were af. 
Srighted. in 

And the angel onto and said unto the 
women, Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek 
Jesus, whith was crucified. 

He #8 not here: for he is risen, as he said. 
Core, see the place where the Lord lay. 

And go quickly, and tell his disciples, that 
he is risen from the dead, and behold, he goeth 
before you into Galilee ; there shall ye see him ; 
lo, I have told you, 





And they departed quickly from the sepul- 


sellor, which also waited for the kingdom of 
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chre, with fear and great joy ; and did run to 
bring his disciples word. 

And as they went to tell his disciples, behold, 
Jesus met them, saying, Al hail. And they 
came, and held him by the feet, and wor- 
shipped him. 

Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: 
ge tell my brethren, that they go into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me. 

Then the same day at evening, being the 
Jirst day of the week, when the doors were shut 
where the disciples were assembled for fear of 
the Jewa, came Jesus and stood in the midst, 
and saith unto them, Peace be unto you, 

And when he had so sid, he shewed unto 
them his hands and his side, Then were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord. 

And it came to pass, while he blessed them, 
he was parted from them, and carried up into 
heaven, ; 

And their eyes were opened, and they knew 
him ; and he vanished out of their sight. 

So then, after the Lord had spoken unto 
them, he was received up into heaven, and sat 
un the right hand of God, 

Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ 
that died, yeu rather, that is risen again, who 
is even at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us, 

Blessing and honor and glory and power be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne and 
unto the Lamb forecer and ever, 

* a 
TENNYSON’S “ TIRESIAS.” 

'TENNYsoN’s new volume of poems is the 
English sensation, ania sale of forty thou- 
sand copies is foretold for this week. The 
story of Tiresias is the subject of the first 
poem, and gives its title to the book. 
Tiresias, while wandering in the forest, 
happened to see Minerva bathing, and was 
punished by the angry goddess with the 
loss of his sight. The life of seven gene- 
rations was accorded him, and his gift of 
prophecy, like Cassandra’s, was so cursed 
that no one might believe him. We wish 
our readers to have the privilege of read- 
ing one of the best short poems, and also a 
passage from ‘‘Tiresias,” before the vol- 
ume reaches this country. 





NEW POEMS. 





BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
[SPECIALLY CABLED TO THE INDEPENDENT.]} 


EARLY SPRING, 





OncE more the Heavenly Power makes all things 
new, 
And domes the red plowed hills 
With loving blue; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The throstles, too. 


Opens a door in Heaven. From skiex of glass 
A Jacob’s ladder falls 
On greening grass ; 
And o’er the mountain walls 
Young angels pass. 


Before them fleets the shower, and burst the 
‘ buds, 
And shine the level lands, 
And flash the floods, 
The stars are from their hands 
Flung through the woods. 


‘The woos with living airs how softly fanned! 
Light airs from where the deep, 
All down the sand, 
Is breathing in his sleep, 
Heard by the land. 


O tollow, leaping blood, the seasons lure; 
O heart, look down and up, 
Serene, secure, 
Warm as the crocus cup, 
Like snowdrops pure, 


Past, future, glimpse and fade through some 
slight spell, 
A gleam from yonder vale, 
Some far blue fell ; 
And sympathies how frail 
In sound and smell, 


Till at thy chuckled note, thou twinkling bird, 
The fairy fancies range, 
And lightly stirred, 
Ring little bells of change 
From word to word. 


For now the Heavenly Power makes all things 
new, 
And thaws the cold, and fills 
The fiower with dew. 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets too. 


EXTRACT FROM “‘ TIRESIAS.”” (TIRESIAS SPEAKS.) 


Thenin my wanderings all the lands that lie 

Subjected to the Heliconian ridge 

Have heard this footstep fall, although my 
wont 





Was more to scale the highest of the hights 

With some strange hope to see the nearer 
God. 

One naked peak, the sister of the Sun 

Would climb from out the dark, and linger 
there 

To silver all the valleys with her shafts. 


There once, but long ago, five times thy 
term 

Of years, I lay. The woods wcre dead for 
heat. 

The noonday crag made the land burn and sick 

For shadow. Not one bush was near. I rose, 

Following a torrent, till its myriad falls 

Found silence in the hollows underneath, 

There, in a secret olive glade, I saw 

Pallas Athene climbing from the bath 

Inanger. Yet one glittering foot disturbed 

The lucid well. One snowy knee was pressed 

Against the margin flowers. A dreadful light 

Came from her golden hair, her golden helm, 

And all her golden armor on the grass, 

And from her virgin breast, and virgin eyes 

Remaining fixed on mine, till mine grew dark 

Forever ; and I heard a voice that said : 

**Henceforth be blind; for thou hast s en too 

much ; 

And speak the truth that no man may be- 
lieve.” 


A GROWING REVIVAL SPIRIT. 


Is this to be known as a year of Christian 
revival? Our religious columns this week 
bear testimony to an extraordinary interest 
in the salvation of men. Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey in Brooklyn, Missioner Aitken 
and his colleagues in this city, and the 
Inter-denominational Congress on City 
Evangelization in Cincinnati, diverse in 
character and method, but substantially 
one in aim, show how earnest Christians are 
being awakened to the importance of evan- 
gelizing the masses. Shall we have a 
general revival? It is for the churches to 
decide. 

God’s spirit is moving among the 
churches, inspiricg them with new courage, 
silencing controversy, subduing strife, draw- 
ing them nearer together in Christian love. 
What doves the Episcopal Mission indicate? 

We have yet to hear the first jealous or 
disparaging note from Caristians of any 
name as to the character and results of the 
Episcopal mission. Everybody is glad 
that the services were well attended, that 
a profound impression was made, and that 
there has been a real revival. We point 
with Christian pride and gladness to this 
evidence of a growing apostolic fellowship. 

We have yet to notice the first indica- 
tion of party feeling in the Episcopal 
Church itself over this innovation. All 
parties are represented in the movement; 
and there has been no rivalry, no sneering, 
no flings at Evangelical, Ritualist, or Broad 
Churchman. The mission has been char- 
acterized by the best Christian feeling, by 
harmony and by unity. Is it a small thing 
that there should be no discordant note, as 
well as no jealous or disparaging note? 

We have yet to hear a single regret ex- 
pressed that this series of meetings was 
planned by churches of diverse tendencies, 
or that the methods pursued should be go 
similar to those adopted by other denomi- 
nations. Direct appeals tothe unconverted, 
exhortations after the sermon, extempora- 
neous prayers, subdued ritual, after meet- 
ings, personal approach in the pews, revival 
hymns, questioning the congregation, and 
other features of the revival meeting all 
adopted without public protest! Is there 
nothing noteworthy in this? 

Is there nothing significant in the great 
meetings of young men in Brooklyn, under 
Mr. Moody’s leadership? Mr. Moody is a 
sort of captain-general. It is his province 
not only to plead with men to give them- 
selves to the Master and his work, but es- 
pecially to direct ministers and lay-workers 
how to gather in the rich harvest that is 
waiting, already fully ripened, for the reap- 
ers. No evangelist living has had a richer 
experience or a greater success in evangel- 
ism than Mr. Moody; and it is of supreme 
importance to the Churches that he visi- 
the centers of population, and rouse Christ 
tians of every name and urge them to the 
task God has given them. 

The Episcopal mission and other revival 
efforts reach the middle and upper classes 
and the respectable poor. But the criminal 
classes, the vicious and degraded popula- 
tions which form the slums of our cities 
are beyond and below the influence of the 








Churches as now constituted. How are 
they to be reached? We know that the 
grace of God can change them and make 
them good citizens as well as good Chris- 
tians. The Cincinnati Congress has been 
trying to solve this great question. Asa 
first step fullerinformation is to be gathered 
that the factors of the problem may be 
better known, and other meetings are to 
be held. In England the Salvation Army 
has done this work most admirably, and 
it is not difficult to find communities whose 
character has been entirely changed as the 
result of the army’s efforts. English Salva- 
tionists do not meet with success in this 
country. Our vicious and criminal classes 
can be more easily won by reformed men 
from their own ranks. Thisis the agency, 
we believe, that is specially needed. It isa 
necessary work, it is a noble work, and we 
trust there will be a mighty impulse in this 
direction. 

Are we to have a revival embracing all 
classes and conditions? God grant it! 


—_- 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


WE went to press last week too early for 
any comment on the President’s message 
to Congress. The message, while an un- 
usually long one, contains so many excel- 
lences and so few defects, that it has se- 
cured the general approval cof the great 
body of the people. We select a few of the 
topics discussed for a word of remark. 

Referring to our foreign relations as 
being peaceful and satisfactory, the Presi- 
dent makes special mention of the Chinese 
problem, and declares that all the powers 
of the Government will be exercised to 
protect Chinamen in this country in the 
rights secured to them by treaty. He, 
however, intimates the expediency of still 
further legislation in the way of Chinese 
exclusion, and says that he is prepared ‘‘ to 
give earnest consideration” to any bill 
which Congress may pass, looking to this 
end. We think him entirely right in his 
purpose to defend Chinamen in their treaty 
rights, and entirely wrong in the sugges- 
tion of further anti-Chinese legislation. 
This whole anti-Chinese movement, 
whether in Congress or out of it, is the 
sheerest humbug imaginable. There is no 
occasion for it, except that which partisan 
politics and ignorance have made; and 
twenty-five years hence the American peo- 
ple will be ashamed of it. 

The President is of the opinion that there 
might be a revision of the tariff that would 
lessen the amount of revenue from customs 
duties, and at the same time not disturb 
those industries that have hitherto been 
fostered by the tariff. We are of the same 
opinion, and hence approve of his general 
position on this subject. The simple truth 
is that we are collecting more revenue than 
the Government needs; and this shows that 
a discreet and proper tax reduction would 
be wise. The only question is as to where 
and how the reduction shall be made. 

What the President says in regard to the 
coinage of silver dollars is in exact accord- 
ance with the sentiments expressed in his 
silver letter. He proposes no compromise 
with the silver mea, and no postponement 
of action on the subject. The silver law, 
in his opinion, ought at once to be repealed. 
The amount of silver dollars already coined 
is, as he says, $215,759,431, and of this 
amount more than $165,000,000 remains in 
the Treasury of the United States. The 
President justly thinks that, if we continue 
the coinage, we must speedily become a 
silver country, greatly to the disadvantage 
of all classes, and to none more so than to 
those who work for wages. He argues the 
whole question at considerable length, and 
gives solid and substantia] reasons for the 
opinions which he expresses. It remains 
to be seen what action Congress will take 
on the subject. We advise the friends of 
a sound currency to make a square fight 
with the silver men, and keep up the fight 
until they win the victory. 

The attention of Congress is also called 
to the urgent necessity of some remedial 
legislation to relieve the overburdened 
courts of the United States; and for this 
purpose the President approvingly refers to 
the suggestions made by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral on this subject, which embody sub- 
stantially the ideas contained in the bill 
prepared by ex-Senator Davis. It is to be 








hoped that Congress will not longer delay 
to take some action on the question. The 
evil is really a very serious one, and ought 
to be at once corrected. The simple truth 
is that the working capacity of the Federal 
courts, as now organized, is not equal to 
the business to be done. 

Two paragrapbs of the message are de- 
voted to the Mormon question; and, with 
the exception of what the President says in 
regard to Mormon immigration, of which 
we speak in an editorial note, we heartily 
approve his utterance. He treats polyg- 
amy as an abominable system that ought 
to be abated by a vigorous execution of the 
law. 

No part of the message is more satisfac- 
tory than that relating to Civil Service re- 
form. It is far in advance of the general 
attitude of the Democratic party on this 
subject. The Democratic office-seekers 
and brokers,of course, will not like it; and, 
we should not be surprised if the party 
should become seriously divided on this 
question. Be this as it may, the President 
has placed himself on record as believing 
in the principles of Civil Service reform, 
and as intending to execute the law enacted 
by Congress. We have no doubt of his 
sincerity, and expect that his acts in the [u- 
ture will prove it. 

Such are a few of the salient points con- 
tained in this excellent message. We did 
not support Mr. Cleveland when he was a 
candidate for the Presidency; but, after he 
was elected, we declared our purpose to 
support him when right, and so far we have 
seen but little to criticise. His adminis- 
tration has in the main been conservative 
and wise, evincing good judgment and an 
honest heart; and the past certainly affords 
a reasonable prospect that the same will be 
true in the future. All must concede that 
President Cleveland has opinions, and 
that he has the courage to act upon them. 





THE EVANGELIZATION OF 
CITIES. 


AN unusual amount of interest is being 
manifested just now in the question of 
evangelizing the cities of our country; at 
least so far as the discussion of the ques 
tion is concerned. Indeed, we may say 
that several efforts are being made in differ- 
ent parts of the country looking to a prac- 
tical solution of the question. The Advent 
Mission of our Episcopal brethren is a prac- 
tical movement in this direction. The free- 
ing or popularizing of the second service 
in several of our large churches in 
and about New York, and also in” Boston 
and Chicago, is another move in this di- 
rection. There is no doubt that much more 
might be done to popularize our regular 
church services without periling their dig 
nity and orderliness. But, there is a ques- 
tion lying beyond, or rather, back of 
methods of work. We venture to raise the 
question whether there is not some radical 
defect in the ministry itself. If not in the 
ministry per se, then in the method of edu- 
cation and training which is in vogue with 
us. 

Let us glance at some of the more con- 
spicuous facts. There are some seventy 
thousand orua:ned ministers in our coun- 
try. The great bulk of these have presum- 
ably been trained in some theological insti- 
tution. But of this seventy thousand min- 
isters, at least one third of them are not 
actively engaged in the work of preaching 
the Gospel. And if not, why not? Were 
they called by Christ into the work? or 
did they drift into it? or were they per- 
suaded into it? or were they bribed into it 
by the living they expected to make out of 
it? If they were called to preach by Christ, 
what reason have they for not preaching? 
Has the Lord excused them? Have they 
thrown down their commission as Jonah 
did? If they were called as Jonah was, 
they would be brought back again to the 
work, 

We must assume that they never were 
called by the Lord of the harvest. We do 
not speak of those ministers who have 
been set over important societies by the 
Churches. We know men occupying the 
position of secretary to some of our socie- 
ties, who, it seems to us, ought to be in the 
pulpit, notwithstanding it would be hard 
to fill their places in the offices they now 








hold. But we speak of those who, if they 
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are called, have not a calling. How comes 
it that they are without vocation? 

Again there are ministers who have charge 
of churches who from year to year seem 
never to be able to win any souls to Christ, 
and whose sphere of influence is limited to 
the very few persons who attend on their 
ministry, notwithstanding there are hun- 
dreds and thousands about them not evan- 
gelized. There are men in the ministry 
who scarcely preach as many sermons in 
the course of the year as there are weeks, 
whose practice would lead us to suppose 
that the gospel was a message only intended 
to be heard on the Lord’s day, and had 
nothing to do with time occupied by the 
great busy world iu which we live. 

There are those who, while they have 
not abandoned the theoretical ministry, are 
yet sitting mournfully, if not at ease at 
least, in idleness, waiting for some church 
**to call them.” This would imply that 
their calling was in anticipation from some 
church and not from Christ. Has Christ 
called them, and, if he bas, to what did he 
call them? Did he call them to wait for 
some church to endorse bis call and give 
them a voca‘ion, or did he call them to *'go 
preach” his gospel? ‘There are churchless 
mivisters and ministerless churches all 
over the land. We think no one will ven- 
ture to say that such a state of things is in 
accordance with the mind of the Spirit. 

There is a radical defect in our system 
somewhere. It is not our especial object 
to point it out in this article, but to call 
attention to the fact of such a defect. Let 
us suppose that the seventy thousand min- 
isters in the United States were avuimated 
with the evangelical spirit which presumedly 
belonged to those servants who first went 
preaching the Gospel after the Resurrection. 
What would be the result? Tbis number dis- 
tributed among our vast population would 
give less than 800 souls to each minister, 
There are, therefore, encugh ministers, if 
they be called of God, to evangelize this 
whole country in a short space of time. 

But the answer comes, ‘* The people will 
not go to hear them.” Our Lord did not 
command the unevangelized pecple to go 
to the minister, but he did command the 
minister or preacher to go to the people. 
This, however, is the very thing the min- 
isters, as a rule, are not doing. Certainly 
the unemployed or churchless ministers 
are not doing it, aud not a great proportion 
of those who are settled are doingit. How 
many young men who are graduated from 
our seminaries have the training, the spirit, 
and the enthusiasm to ‘* go and preach” 
without a cali from some church, How 
many of them come out of the seminaries 
with such an impression of the lost state 
of man, of the power of the Gospel for sal- 
vation; so filled and saturated with the 
word of God and so constrained by the love 
of Christ that. they could stand up any- 
where and declare the glad tidings, and 
not only could, but would, fearlessly do 
this thing. Is it not true that the great 
majority of them to-day would be unable 
to preach unless they had their sermon 
written out in a plain hand, to be read 
amid the proprieties of acomfortable church 
building? Is it not true thatthe first great 
anxiety of our graduates is for a ‘‘ call” 
from some church, and, failing in such a 
call, are they so prepared by their seminary 
training that they can and do preach the 
gospel because Christ has called them into 
his harvest field ? Are they prepared and 
trained to call a cungregation to them 
rather than be dependent upon a congrega- 
tion to extend them acall? We seriously 
doubt it. 


OO 


MR. VANDERBILT'S DEATH. 


WE need not tell our readers, as a piece 
of news, that Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, 
the great millionaire of this city, of the 
country, and the world, is dead, and now 
sleeping in his grave. The news has al- 
ready gone to all parts of the civilized 
world. Dea'h came to him wholly unex- 
pected, without a moment’s warning; and 
when it came, it was the work of but a 
moment. He had no opportunity to say 
farewell to anybody. Not a member of 
his family was present. He was in his 
own library, engaged in a business conver- 
sation with the President of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company, He suddenly 











paused in his speech, and in less than a | break through and steal; but lay up for 


minute breathed his last. The mortal of 
the man was left here, while the immortal 
took its flight to the spirit-realm. 

Mr. Vanderbilt was in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age at the time of his death. 
The foundation of bis vast wealth was laid 
by his father, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
who died a few years since, and who, at 
his death, gave far the larger part of his 
property to his son William, estimated to 
be between eighty and ove hundred mil- 
lion dollars. The son has so managed this 
property since the death of his father as 
to double the amount, and, according to 
the general rumor. died worth about two 
hundred million dollars, making him at 
the time of bis death the ricbest man in 
the world. That Mr. Vanderbilt has evinced 
great skill and business shrewdness in the 
management of this huge estate is shown 
by its rapid increase in his hands. Such 
an immense property, owned and con- 
trolled by one man, is itself an immense 
power; and to this fact Mr. Vanderbilt 
chiefly owes his significance atsong men. 
His father was the business genius that 
laid the foundation; and he built upon it 
as a self-poised, careful, and far-seeing fi- 
nancier, evidently animated by the pur- 
pos? of increase to the largest dimensions 
possible. He had, after his father’s death, 
many difficult problems to solve, and was 
actually engaged in solving one of them 
when called to his final account. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s will, which was last 
week admitted to probate, is a much wiser 
document than the will of his father. He 
disposes of about $96,000,000, in the form 
of trust funds and direct legacies, mostly 
to the members of his family, dealing with 
them in a way to place them on a substan- 
tial equality of making them all very rich. 
In these direct legacies he includes $1,200,- 
000, which he distributes between thirteen 
organizations and charitable institutions, 
for the most part connected with the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of this country. 
This leaves about one-half of nis estate un- 
disposed of; and as to this one-half, desig- 
uated as *‘thé rest, residue, and remainder,” 
Mr. Vanderbilt provides that it shall go to 
his two eldest sons in equal shares and ** to 
their heirs and assigns, to their use forever.” 
The amount thus disposed of is fully equal 
to what he received from his father. 
In a word, one-kalf of the esiate 
is divided up ana variously distributed; 
and the other half is divided intu two parts 
and given to his two oldest sons and their 
heirs. While thus the will is much better 
than that of his father who g ave the great 
bulk of his property to his sou William, it, 
nevertheless, bears distinc: marks of the 
father’s idea. The interests of the general 
community are not served by any system 
which virtually involves the entailment of 
huge estates. The policy of the law is 
against it; and the effort to secure the re- 
sult, by testamentary disposal, will, in this 
country, usually end in failure by the force 
of natural causes. It is well for society 
that it is so. 

The comments of the press, and of those 
who personally knew Mr. Vanderbilt, rep- 
resent him as a kind and genial gentleman, 
resorting to no tricks, engaged in no mean 
transactions, frequently doing generous 
things without any effort to attract public 
notice, governed by a high sense of busi- 
ness honor, pure and temperate in his per- 
sonal habits, and living most happily with 
his family. He was a member of one of 
the Episcopal churches of this city, and 
had been for many years at the time of bis 
death; and the rector thereof speaks of him 
in terms of warm friendship and commend- 
ation. He did not, however, during life, 
in any conspicuous manner, embark in 
those great enterprises of philanthropy and 
Christian benevolence which characterize 
the age in which he lived. He did not by 
his beneficence make himself known to the 
world as a Peabody or a Peter Cooper. 
The main activities of his mind were in the 
direction of accumulation rather than that 
of distribution. 

The death of such a man, and in such a 
way, conveys its solemn lesson to the living. 
We cannot better emphasize the lesson 
than in the Janguage of him who spake as 
never man spske : ‘“‘LayZnot up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 





yourselves treasures in Heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor 
steal.” 





Editorial Aotes. 


A Merry Curistmas to our readers! We 
wiah it with all the song and story of our forty- 
four pages. 





The Poet Laureate gives a poem 
worthy of his best days, which should have had 
the first place on the first page; but the cable 
message came too late. On the first page, how- 
ever, are the poems of Whittier, Trowbridge and 
Mrs. Cooke, whose songs are known to you all. 
Most of you know also the “ Ballades and Verses 
Vain,” of Lang, ‘‘ At the Sign of the Lyre,” of 
Dobson, and the ‘‘ Love Letters by a Violinis‘,” 
of Mackay. The prose of the poets, Sidney 
Lanier avd Maurice Thompson, is a fitting ac- 
companiment to the songs of the others; and 
the articles of Bishop Huntington and Mrs. 
Wallace are appropriate to and worthy of this 
Christmas day. Mrs. Schayer and Susan Cool- 
idge tell excellent Christmas stories, and keep 
up to the end of the paper the greeting begun 
on its first page. Our religious columns 
are again greatly extended to embrace re- 
ports of the Cincinnati Inter-denominational 
Congress, of the Moody meetings in Brooklyn, 
and of the Episcopal Mission of this city. Other 
departments, however, do not suffer; for the 
twelve extra pages of this issue give ample 
room for everything. The claims of our adver- 
tisers are heavy ; but those of our readers have 
not been neglected. 


We take pleasure in announcing that, during 
the coming year, we shall publish a serial story 
by Thomas Hardy, the author of “* Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” etc. 
We shall reserve, however, sufficient space to 
publish at least one short story entire in each 
These will be contributed 
by such well-known writers as Charles Egbert 
Craddock, James Payn, W. E. Norris, Sarah O. 
Jewett, T. W. Higginson, Blanche Willis How- 
ard, Frank R. Stockton, Rebecca Harding 
Davis, Harriet Prescott Spofford, J. S. of Dale, 
F. Anstey, E. P. Roe, Grace Denio Litchfield, 
Julia Schayer, etc. 


issue of the paper. 


We expect, also, during 
1886 to print a serial from the pen of Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. 


CoLERIDGE ‘ays, in regard to the question put 
by the Philippian jailer to Paul, that “it is the 
greatest question that was ever asked or an- 
swered.” The question was in these words: 
‘*What must I do to be saved?” The jailer had 
been made deeply sensible of the fact that he 
was a sinner against God; and what he wanted 
to know was how ke could be saved and what 
he must do in order to be saved. He filt the 
alarm which sin na'‘urally creates in the human 
mind, and instantly saw that salvation from sin 
and its curse was the great need of his soul. All 
men feel the same alarm when their eyes are 
thoroughly opened, so that they see themselves 
as they arein the sight of God. The experience of 
the Philippian jailer is not peculiar tohim. Mil- 
lions have had the same experience, and asked 
substantially the same question, sometimes in 
health, and often in their last hours on earth. 
Paul’s answer was as prompt as the question 
was urgent. ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved,” is the language that 
at once greeted the ears of that inquiring sin- 
ner. This larguage is true for every sinner. 
Whoever wants salvation must go to Christ ; for 
it is the exercise of a loving and trusting faith ; 
avd whoever does this will be saved and he who 
refuses to do it will not be saved. There are 
not many ways of being saved, but only one 
way ; and that, too, the way which God has pro- 
vided. On this subject Christ is ‘‘ the way, and 
the truth, andthe hfe.” ‘ There is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved.” If we reject Christ as a 
Saviour, we have no authority for any hope of 
salvation. If we accept him, we have the most 
perfect authority forhope. The divine promise 
makes the Gospel of Christ ‘the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
That promise never failed, and never will. * Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ,” ye men and 
women inquiring for the way of life ; and having 
done this, believe the promise of God, and, then 
proceed to the exercise of hope, even that hope 
which amounts to full assurance. 





“Ir was a sad day for Christianity,” remarked 
a New York business man, the other day, “ when 





John Calvin was converted.” It is hard work 
for us to imagine how anybody’s conversion 
can be an injury to the world. If conversion 
means, a8 we suppose it does, that change of 
purpose and life which accepts the Golden Rule 
of supreme love to God and equal love to man as 
one’s personal consecration, then conversion is 
not acurse, unless love be an evil and selfish- 
ness a good. If John Calvin’s was a conversion 
which made him unlovely instead of lovely, a 
foe to his kind—harsb, austere, brutal—then the 
trouble was that he was not converted enough. 
We suppose that the speaker’s idea was that Cal- 
vin’s system of religious teaching had tyrannized 
and repressed the thought and liberty of those 
who had accepted it. But the very statement of 
the idea is its refutation, Who can read the his- 
tory of modern Europe and America, and fail to 
see that precisely the contrary is true? Where 
was the greatest progress made in all liberal and 
scieutific thinking and in political government? 
It was in Switzerland, in France, before the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, in the Scotland 
of John Knox, and in the England of Calvinism, 
whether we look for it in the Articles of the 
Church of England, or in the Presbyterianism 
and Independency of the times of Oliver Crom- 
well and Jobn Milton. It is Calvinism that set- 
tled New England and New York and Pennsylva- 
nia, and has molded the institutions of America. 
If the old Calvinism is modified into a milder 
theology, it is only after the most splendid his- 
tory that any system of thought since Constan- 
tine has achieved. We do not believe the state- 
ment at all. It was a glorious day for Christian- 
ity when John Calvin was converted. 


WE invite the attention of business men, here 
and elsewhere, to the following utterances of 
the Rev. W. Hay Aitken, who is doing now such 
excellent mission work iu this city, Were ever 
such words spoken before in ‘Old Trinity” or 
any other church in this city? We think not. 
Hear Mr. Aitken: 


“Do you never think you’ve got to die, you rich 
men? It’s a healthy occupation to think of it. Do 
you ever think of the tiny line among the death 
notices about you? Think of yourself in that hour 
when you are sinking, sinking, sinking—good God! 
where? 

“QO, poor rich man! blown like a leaf into the 
darkening void. Sinking into ghastly depths with 
the cry of terrible agony on thy lips—lost ! lost! lost; 
The jaws of death gape to swallow you. And yet 
your soul might have been satisfied if you had 
wished. 

“* What are you worth? ‘That’s the question you 
hear and you ask everywhere. Itis not what your 
banker has. You only seem to possess what you 
own ; for you are worth only what you are, and there 
is a bankruptcy court on the other side of the Dark 
Valley.” 





Is life worth living? Let the life of Christ 
on earth answer that question. He thought his 
life here was worth living. He was born here 
as we were, he labored here, suffered here, and 
died here, and such a life as he lived we must 
believe was worth living. We are placed here, 
and live here, suffer here and die here with 
Christ’s life before us as our guide. He lived 
to do good. He lived to help others. He lived 
and worked daily for others while he lived, He 
lived wih one great end in view, the salvation of 
the world. It was bis meat and drink thas to 
live. Life is not worth living if we are deter- 
mived to live for ourselves, to live a selfish life 
or the life of a drone, or.that of a miser or an 
infidel, or a glutton and wine bibber, or a law- 
breaker, or any other sort of life save that of 
usefulness, and, by all means, such a life as will 
secure us eternal life hereafter. 





fue question raised in the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia concerning the ministry of Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, in the ‘* Woodland Church,” has 
been much talked of in the Philadelphia daily 
papers, for the sake of a lively caption, as ‘* the 
Bacon heresy-case.” In fact, it is ro question 
of heresy at ail. Dr, Bacon’s opinions bave 
been declared, after examination by a committee, 
to be in substantial accorc with these held in 
the Presbytery. The question, raised not by 
the Presbytery, but by Dr. Bacon himself, is 
whether such opinions are compatible with an 
unqualified assent to the so-called ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional Questions.” The Presbytery naturally 
hold that they are compatible ; but the candidate 
is understood to have doubts and scruples. The 
Presbytery say that there is a tacit understand- 
ing that the questions are to be understood in a 
large and general sense; but the candidate 
seems disposed to insist (in the spirit of his 
article in Toe INDEPENDENT entitled ** Animus 
Imponentis”) that such an understanding 
ought not to be tacit, but expressed. The case 
will be brought up for action, if the call of the 
church to Dr. Bacon to be installed as pastor shall 
be presented to the Presbytery (as is now ex- 
pected) atits January meeting. It is premature 
to say what issue, if any, will be made before 
the Presbytery. If the question 1s to be whether 


qualifications of the assent to the Constitutional 
Questions, which, by general but tacit consent, 
it is now permitted to make by mental reserva- 
tion, may be openly enunciated, there would , 
sepm to be great gain tothe Presbyterian Church 
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and to the cause of truth and morality, in 
answerivg it frankly in the affirmative. Cer- 
tainiy there is no constitutional hindrance to 
such an answer. The form of the questions to 
be put is prescribed ; the form of the answer, 
not being preecribed, ia clearly lett to the judg- 
ment and conscience of the candidate, and it is 
for the Presbytery to judge of the sufficiency of 
it. 





It is sometimes said of a person who has 
done an outlandish thing, that he must at the 
time have been “either drunk or crazy.’’ The 
Supreme Court of Ohio has just rendered a de- 
cision in regard to the registration law of that 
state which forcibly suggests this common 
saying, if it does not make the saying actually 
applicable to the court. The decision is that 
this law is unconstitutional, and the reason is 
that it disfranchises the voter who has failed 
to register his name, as provided for by law. 
Such a decision assumes that the right of 
voting is constitutionally an absolute right, to 
be exercised by the voter independently of 
legal regulation and limitation. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this is the sheerest non- 
sense that can well be conceived. Registra- 
sion does not deny the right of voting, but 
simply regulates the manner in which the 
right shall be exercised ; an’ such laws have, 
from time immemorial, been enacted in all the 
states of the Union. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, speaking in 1832 through 
Chief Justice Shaw, said that a statute re- 
quiring registration as a condition of voting 
‘tis higbly reasonable and useful, calculated 
to promote peace, order and celerity in the 
conduct of elections, and as such to facilitate 
and secure this most precious right to those 
who are by the constitution entitled to enjoy 
it ; that it cannot be justly regarded as add- 
ing a new qualification to those prescribed by 
the constitution, but as a reasonable and con- 
venient mode of exercising the right of voting 
which it was competent to the legislature to 
make.’* The Supreme Court of Kansas and 
that of Rhode Island have spoken substantially 
to the same effect ; anil the Court of Appeals 
of this state has recognized the registration 
laws of the state as being valid legislation. 
Many of the states of the Union have adopted 
such laws as the weans of preventing frauds, 
and securing honest elections ; and there is no 
doubt of their great utility for this purpose. 
This is precisely what the legislature of Ohio 
did, and what the Democratic Supreme Court 
of that state has now declared to be unconsti- 
tutional. The court seems to have been in- 
fluenced by partisan reasons, rather than by 
sound legal principles. 


Ir seems that Ex-President Hayes was, last 
week, one among the large number of persons 
who paid their kindly respects to the memory of 
Vice-President Hendricks. The Sun of this 
city, takes occasion to pour outa philippic of in- 
tense vituperation against him for venturing 
even to look at the body of the dead Vice-Presi- 
dent, calling him the ‘Fraud Presiden’,” be- 
cause he accepted the office as the result of the 
election of 1876. There can be nothing more 
ridiculous than this nonsensical fury of the Sun 
when the fit happens to take it. The simple 
truth is that no man ever held the office of 
President under a clearer legal title than that 
of Rutherford B. Hayes. There was a dispute 
about the electoral votes of South California, 
Florida, Louisiana and Oregon; and, for the 
purpose of facilitating a settlement of this dis- 
pute Congress—the Senate being Republican 
and the House of Representatives being Demo- 
cratic—provided for the establishment of an 
Electoral Commission, to which the questions in 
dispute should be referred. This Commission, 
after hearing elaborate arguments ou both sides, 
decided that Mr. Hayes was legally entitled to 
have the electoral votes of these four states 
counted in his favor. The two houses of Con- 
gress, when they came together to count the 
electoral votes, confirmed this decision; and in 
due season Mr. Hayes was inaugurated as the 
legally elected President of the United States, 
and was thereafter so recognized by both Houses 
of Congress, and by the whole people of the 
United States. The Sun knows these facts, and, 
knowing them, it ought to know that ita abuse 
of Mr. Hayes is as wrong as it is vehement. 
Indeed, the vehemency simply makes the 
wrong all the more apparent. 





Tue President, in his recent message, says, 
with regard to the Mormons: 

“Since the people upholding polygamy in our 
territories are reinforced by immigration from other 
lands, I recommend that a law be passed to prevent 
the importation of Mormons into the eountry.” 

The term importation is rather a queer word 
to apply to persons. If applicable to them, then 
they are to be deemed “ imports,” like goods 
and merchandise. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided that the term “ im- 
ports ” has no application to persons. We do 
not import persons, as we do articles of trade 
and commerce. If they come to this country at 
all, they come as persons; and, being persons 


of foreign birth, we call them immigrants. Now, 
it is undoubtedly true that every country has 
the right to determine what foreigners it will 
admit to its shores. The United States have ex- 
ercised this right for a long time in respect to 
paupers and criminals, and more recently in re- 
spect to ‘* Chinese laborers.”’ We do not approve 
of the legislation in the latter case, not deeming 
it called for by any necessity, and deeming it an 
illiberal policy founded on ignorant prejudice. 
We would not exclude any class of luborers from 
this country. Weare compelled to take about 
the same view of the President’s proposition to 
exclude Mormon immigrants, simply because 
they are Mormons, and because they 
hold the Mormon faith in regard to poly- 
gamy. Many of them—indeed, the most of them 
—are not polygamists in practice; and to shut 
them out on account of their faith would be to 
set up a religious test which it would be very 
difficult practically to apply, and which would be 
con rary to a general principle in regard to re- 
ligion held sacred by the American people. If 
Mormons, as individuals or in companies, 
choose to come to this country, we would inter- 
pose no legal) obstacle thereto, any more than if 
Calvinists, or Lutherans, or Methodists should 
choose to come. Being bere, then they may 
hold the Mormon faith if they choose, just as 
Presbyterians may hold the Calvinistic faith. 
But, if they practice polygamy, then they be- 
come offenders, and should be dealt with as 
ciminals. {If they do not practice it, then the 
law against this crime has nothing to do with 
th.m. This seems to us the sensible view of the 
subject, 

..Newman Hall’s article will indicate what 
is the feeling in the religious circles of England 
about the conviction of Mr. Stead. Since his 
conviction, as Mr. Hall writes us, he bas offered 
to withcraw his membership from the Independ- 
ent Church at Wimbledon; but the Church 
unanimously confirmed his membership. A cir- 
cular from the pastor to pastors of Nonconform- 
ist churches, asked for public prayers for him. 
This was very generally read. Great meetings 
have been held in Exeter Hall, and in the large 
towns, in sympathy with Mr. Stead. These the 
London press ignores. A petition in his behalf 
will be presented to the Queen. The Bishop of 
London subscribes fifty pounds, Samuel Morley 
twenty-five, to the Defense Fund, and Spurgeon, 
Liddon, Newman Hall, and many others, are 
subscribers. Petitions are going in by the 
hundreds praying for his release. Thus one got 
up hastily at Middlesborough has 1,160 signers, 
headed by the Roman Catholic bishop. 


....The unquestionable usefulness of Mr. Ait- 
ken’s Mission in Trinity Church awakens The 
Churchman to this admirable comment : 

* Another thoug it that came to members of these 
assemblages was the uselessness of divisions in the 
Church. Here were men, sitting or standing side 
by side, of all the divisions of Christians, and all 
finding in the words of the preacher the same truths 
to which they are accustomed to listen, Sunday by 
Sunday. There was unity of thought, there was 
unity of hope, there was the anity of love for Christ. 
Why should they any ionger give themselves de- 
nomination? Why should they magnify their little 
differences? Why should they develop their differ- 
entiations? Nay, rather, why should they noi strive 
to labor together—showing themselves to be one 
fold, under one Shepherd,” 

Amen! and Amen! again. Why canuot they see 
that they are all brethren in Christ, equally 
claimiug discipleship with him, and equally rec- 
oguizing each other’s place in his great Church? 


..We will not assume that our readers are 
unacquainted vith the leading facts concerning 
the history of Christ and bis mission to the 
world, two thousand years ago. But we will as- 
sume to say, that now, at the Christmas season, 
itis well and must appropriate that we study 
these facts anew, to learn yet more, if possible, 
of the beautiful character of our Divine Re- 
deemer, and te better able to unite in celebrat- 
ing with all good people his glorious and timely 
advent among the nations. We have, therefore, 
grouped together from the Old and New Tes‘a- 
ments those words of divine revelation which re- 
fer particularly to Cbrist’s coming, his mission 
work, his sufferings, persecutions and cruci- 
fixion, and his resurrection and final ascension 
into Heaven. To theee words weinvite the at- 
tention of every reader. 


.-Tbe Portland religious papers agree with 
Neal Dow that prohibition is reasonably well 
enforced in Portland. They admit that the city 
has 144 men licensed to retail liquors; but they 
say, and we believe them, that this number in- 
cludes druggists and all who have a legitimate 
right to sell, as well as those who take the Gov- 
ernment license, s0 as to avoid double penalty. 
We should think the list might be obtained and 
published, certainly of the legitimate licensees. 
We would like it made plain why those who hide 
their liquor in vaults and expect it never to be 
discovered can make it worth while to pay a 
twenty-five dollar Government tax. Let us have 
this made clear, and the traffic stopped. 


soseee Mr. C. H. Bender is a German by birth, 
a prominent man in business in Atlanta, and 





treasurer of the Lutheran Church in that city. 





He voted *‘ dry,” andthe trustees and members 
are down on him, and declared he should be 
expelled for voting to interfere with the liveli- 
hood of so many of them. So he publishes a 
card, saying that he is sorry his voting for pro- 
hibition should threaten to ruin the church, 
and he resigns his connection with it so that 
‘no one need keep away next Sunday on 
ry account.” Oh! for Luther back again in 
Atlanta to preach one of his old sermons against 
the Sauf Teufel, the Drink Devil. 


.-The cost of maintaining our population 
of worthless dogs, not one in ten of which earns 
his living by work or watchfulness, is some- 
thing enormous. If it were not for the fact that 
they occasionally go mad, and that excites a 
temporary prejudice against them, we might be 
overrun by them hke the cities of the East. 
Newark’s terrible sensation, which sends six lit- 
tle children to Paris to be treated by Dr. Pas- 
teur, is a fruit of our mania for dogs. But the 
occurrence also suggests that a hydrophobia 
hospital in this country must be an early result 
of Dr. Pasteur’s discovery, if it really proves 
genuine. 


.. Those whose eyes are nice to discover ty- 
pographical errors have no conception of the 
mistakes which the painstaking proof-reader 
corrects before they reach the preas. Among 
the examples of last week we noticed that}on the 
first proofs *thémasses” was corrected to ** the 
masses,” and *intercessory jimjams” to *' inter- 
cessory prayers.” But some errors escape us 
after all. The reader will correct the last word 
in Bishop Huntington’s article, from ‘‘ Jews” to 
years. 


..Mr. Aitken is not a fanatic ora fool. We, 
therefore, commend to our readers the conclu- 
sion of a published letter of his: 

“Tam much distressed at the turn events have 
taken in the Armstrong trial. While I regret thai 
Mr. Stead should have acted indiscreetly, I am fall 
of admiration of his courage and determination, and 
feel we owe him a deep debt of gratitude. Asa 
token of my strong feeling, may I ask you to add the 
inciosed trifle to his Defense Fund. I have not the 
honor of Mr. Stead’s acquaintance, but I should like 
him to know how much I sympathize with him m 
his gajlant effort to grapple with a horrible evil.” 


..He who neglects the wants of his soul, in 
pursuing the interests of this transient life, 
would do well to ponder the question of the 
Great Teacher : *‘ For what shail it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose bis 
own soul? Orwhat shall a man give ip exchange 
for his soul?” He certainly sacrifices the greater 
for the minor interest. 


. Professor Toy was driven out of his pro- 
fesrsorship in the B:ptist Theological Seminary 
in Louisville, Ky., a few years ago, for pro- 
pounding precisely the interpretation of the 
* Servant” in the Jast chapter of Isaiah, which 
now Prof. W. J. Beecher, in his notes on the very 
same fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, in the Old 
Testament Student, gives as the proper interpre- 
tation. The Christian Intelligencer will please 
not take notice this time. 


...-The assignee of Archbishop Purcell’s es- 
tate has been speculating in stocks, using the 
funds in his hands for this purpose, and losing 
about two hundred thousand dollars by the 
operation. He says that his ‘‘idea” was to 
make money for the creditors. He had no busi- 
ness with apy such idea, and has been very 
properly removed from the position, and ought 
to be punished as a criminal. 


....A crematory has been established on Long 
Island. Here and there, a family, we suppose, 
will dispose of the dead by ‘fire burial” ; yet it 
will be a long time before this method will come 
into general use. Burial in the dust of the earth 
has the sanction of ages, and best agrees with 
the sensibilities of the heart. 


..The Legislature of Virginia bas elected 
John W. Daniel to succeed Senator Mahone in 
the Senate of the United State:. He is an able 
lawyer, a splendid orator, and the author of a 
very valuable law-book. We think him a de- 
cided improvement on Senator Mahone. 


..Now that Bulgaria has been successfa 
beyond what was expected, and has proved her 
ability to fight without the Russian officers, 
Russia, which ran away, is hurrying in a most 
undignified way to get back into favor. We 
hope that Bulgaria will not let the camel’s nose 
into her tent again. 


.... The Congregaticnalist tells about a little 
girl in Hartferd who wanted some trinket for 
her doll, So she marched up to the telephone, 
rang the bell and shouted: * Hullo, Heaven! 
36 Trumbull Street.” We think Heaven heard 
her. There is a telephone line that way. 


....We rarely publish the commendations of 
our readers ; but we may be pardoned, perhaps, 
for giving this: 

‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT seems to increase in interest 
and ability with every number. It is a great paper. 
Thy old friend, JOHN G. WHITTIER.” 





....-A Roman Catholic paper, noticing the 
defense givenin 7\e Herald and , Presbyter to 


the use of such nicknames as Popish and 
Romish, asks how that paper would like to be 
called a Presbyterish sheet, and its Church the 
Presbyterling sect. 


..An English medical commission, employed 
in studying the cholera in India, has just re- 
port-d. They find Dr. Koch’s bacilli, but they 
find them in too many places, and they do not 
find them causative of the disease. 


....The Protestant Swiss Journal de Geneve 
says that the Pope, who has written this new 
Encyclical, is one of the moat intelligent Popes 
that ever governed the Church. 


.. Anti-Christ has already come. At least a 
writer in The Truth Seeker takes that name, 
which, judging from what he has to say, is hardly 
a pseudonym. 


....A8 the next Sunday-school lesson in order 
is the quarterly review, we omit our usual de- 
partment of notes on the lesson. 


..-The Tribune, of this city, says: ‘*There 
is no use in firing peas from sling-shots at the 
Mormons. Cut out the cancer !” 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR MANY 
PERSONS. 


WE wish to impress upon the minds of 
the readers uf THe INDEPENDENT that only 
a few days remain of the year 1885; 
and that now is the proper time for every- 
body to send in his subscriptions for Tue 
INDEPENDENT and such other papers and 
mag9zines as may be wanted. Tne InpE- 
PENDENT Clubbing list will be sent to any 
person who may ask forit. This clubbing 
list contains a list of many of the prominent 
papers and magazines which can be sub- 
scribed for through Tae INDEPENDENT 
at less than publishers’ regular prices, 
thereby enabling one to make a very mate- 
rial saving in his annual expenditures for 
papers and magazines. During the past 
week we have furnished a large number of 
reading-rooms, associations, schools and 
private individuals with their full supply. 
We have sent to some of our friends 
blank club lists which fully explain them- 
selves and will prove a great advantage, 
no duubt, to many of our subscribers who 
are about to get up clubs for Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT. Sample copies of Toe INpEPEND- 
ENT will be sent free to any address. A 
Christmas present of a year’s subscription to 
Tue INDEPENDENT would be one of the most 
acceptable and useful presents one could 
make. Subscriptions sent in promptly now 
for that purpose would just about reach 
the person intended by Christmas week. 

We are receiving by every mail hearty 
commendations of the excellence of Tur 
INDEPENDENT, which are very acceptable to 
us. 

We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, as we do not care 
to force the paper upon any subscriber who 
does not wish to orderit. If it is not con- 
venient for a subscriber to renew his sub- 
scription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 
quested. Our friends will oblige us very 
much if they will renew their subscriptions 
one or two weeks previous to their expira- 
tion, thereby avoiding tke loss of any num- 
ber of the paper. As this issue of Tux In- 
DEPENDENT will go into the hands of 
several thousand persons who are not 
now subscribers to it, we desire to call 
their attention to the very favorable sub- 
scription rates printed below, and to ask 
them to send us their subscriptions. 

SUBSCRIPTION .RATES, 
One month...... 


30/One 28 8.00 
Three months... 5|T wo years....... 5.00 
Four montbs.... 1. 0 Three years..... 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50/Four years...... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years....... 10.00 





Any number over five at $2.90 each. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
For ONE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ trial subsert to the Art 
interchange, an illustrated art fortnightly, 20 to 3 p.p. 
with full size working outline Contane ia every number an 
THIRTEEN la COLORED PLATES a year. VWeginning Dec. 
Srd, thix will include Three beautiful Colered stud 


an exquisite Fan Done ot of Wild Reses (size 2 1-2x11 1 
in. =) Re, Leaves and Stems, for silk painting; also can 





In nation there will be six large supplements of 
designs black and wie (full wee) | or pointing 
embroidery besides over 3 and text, 
ving care careful instruction in ferisri Srié HU K-FURNISH- 
NG, PAINTING, EMBROLD other kinds of 
RT WORK, besides “tho ANSWERS 10 
QUESTIONS. One year, $3.00 y yt $1.65 Sam- 
opy, with double 
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GENUINE FURS 


A large Stock of Seal Skin 
Long Wraps and Visites, Fur- 
lined Garments, Fancy Mutts 
and Small Furs. Also, Fur 
Trimmings, Carriage, Sleigh 
Robes, Etc., at Floderate Prices 
for First Class Goods. 


Proadway KH 19th st, 


NEW YORK. 











READING NOTICES. 


Soornire anD HEaLING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alweve proves trne. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
isone of the oldest and best remedies for Coughe 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 

We learn that many people are buying the7 per 
cent. Guaranteed Farm Loans of the ) — ee Mort- 
gage Company, 186 Broadway, New York. 

Gannett eae 


UPHOLSTERY AND CURTAINS. 


Ir will well repey any perscn, whether a would-be 
buyer or not, to visit the magpific ent store of Messrs, 
Bi. Solon. ons’ Sons, at No, 28 Union Square, and 
3 the wonderful display of curtains, upholstery 
goodr, and other goods in similar lines. We have not 
seen such a dis) lay of attractive goods in many years, 
and the prices now are very low. 
quasnsmnnmnntiiipmeeen 














HAVILAND & CO.’S CHINA. 

As economy plays so necessary a partin the house. 
hold of to-day, anything that permitsits practice is 
of interest tothe hourekecp er, es} ccielly if it allows 
the gratification‘of one’s taste for fine goods. Oneof 
the must important inventions in the line cf domes- 
tic eccncmy isthat of Havilind & Co. of Limoges, 
France. Ihey have yliecd in the market what is 
known as Round Edge China, ot which they are the 
exclusive manuiecturars. The ersy destruction of 
porcelain bas beretcficre ec mewhat excluded it from 
its proper place, as the most desiralle of all table 
wares, 

By the addition of a round edge to plates and 
dishes of the ordinery thinnces of china they are not 
only made curable Lut etill retain the coveted qual- 
ities of delicacy and beauty. This practical im- 
provement has led to the introduction of roundedge 
china in the leading hotels of the country, and it is 
rapidly beccming } opular for private use, The china 
of; Havilend & Co. .is all mede fiom the finest 

kaolir—ind its glaze ficm } ure teldtyir, These 
are literally melicd together at an enor mcus temper- 
ature, foiningalcdy whichcannot be defaced by 
the hardest steel. Any of the decciaticns made on 
the thin porcelain are «qually spyrcpriate to this 
new and more se: viceable form, andthe desrignsen 
Haviland & Co.'s china are models of French taste and 
elegance, 

Nothing contributes more largely to the pleasures 
of thetable then the Chinaservice. One of the best 
known epicures of this country, Sam Ward,” re- 
marked that “Hindsc me tible service is as essential 
as the viands served uponit.” And from China— 
the home of porcelaim-—comes the staying of a cele- 
brated dinner giver: “Yuan Tsu-teai—** Elegantfood 
ie not more im ortantthan elegant dishes.” This is 
80 univerti lly accepted aga tine idea,it isnot sur- 
prising that Haviland & Co.'s China takes precedence 
over the soiter, more purcus wares of this country 
A new and attractive variety is called the “Vermi-’ 
celli.” lt is of a charming, delicate ivory tint, with 
richly colored decoraticns of flowers and fruits and 
geme. Mcet pleasing effccts are produced, while 
t he cost is not above that of the better known white 

China. 

M esere, Havilacd & Co. occupy a leading position 
also as manufacturers of artistic decorative wares of 
the highest class. Lheirlateet work is the “ Gres- 

Haviland.” It isnot of a showy character, but finds 
e ntbusiestic cdmisers among those of culture and 
refinement. 

The colors are principally rich, warm browns and 
reds, but vary from these tones to light shades of 
buff, The decorations are made by iplaying chemic 
a)ly-ircated cleys of harmonizing colors and by 
sculptured work, &cme remarkable effects are se- 


eured. and many important pieces bear signatures of 
tamove artists. This noveity is a wondertul addition 
*o this field of art, 

—— —e 


HULIDAY BOOKS, 


Tue readers of THE INDEPENDENT can make ho 
better purchase for Christmas presents than 
books, and we know ot no piace in the United States 
where #0 great o yernty C all cer of books i ae 
found at any aud all pricee ae at Mesa 
foene c jhasabers St., near the City Hall. 2 or a 
person did not wish to buy a book, as one of the curi- 
ous places of the city to visit, itis well worth while to 
look in and see what a tremendous stock of 
they carry; pled up to the ceiling, piled upon the 
floor, frow ‘cellar .to garret; the store is filled at all 
hours with a great throng of people buying 
Mesaers. Le, gat Bros. have earned the reputation of 
selling @ very jarge number of books at .very low 
prices 








WINTER WRAPS AT SHAYNE’S. 


WINTER has set in in earnest to-day, and the bleak 
air makes comfortable street garments necessary. 


ble off e 
trade are the furs and sealskins at the pen acactaring 
Thomas H. 8 — e, in Bon 
Street, near Broadway. A visit to the place is worth 
making. 


—_, 


INTERNATIONAL Tuvanztons EXHIBITION. 


for Dundas Dick & Gos “4 
ventholine. Special di he Traveller. N 
York, Sept.'12th. “Lhe International Inventions Ex- 


| oO! rdeda m o Dun 
Dick & Co., of this city, for their ‘ Mentholine,’ thus 
peoying pf superiority over all English manufactur- 
ers.” 





<_— 
- 





Messrs. VERMILYE & Co., of No. 16 Nassau Street, 
this city, offer for sale 1,500,000 of Tics Centrai 
sailroed, first monigeae ¢ bey cent. gold bonds, due 
1951, Being part of authorized iseue of 14,c0v,0uu— 
of which there are now outstanding about ?9,C00,(00. 
hv 3 those previously issued are selling at 
abou 


FINE CLOTHING. 


THE attention of every gentleman who receives this 
number of THE INDEPENDENT is called to the adver- 
tisement ot E. O.;, Thompson, of No. 245 groatway, 
this city, who has oneof the most extensive esta 
lishments in the city for_the manufacture of fine 
clothing for gentlemen. Mr. Thompson smugoute his 

own goods, going abroad every season for the pur 
pose of selecting them. His taste is excellent. He 

as an exc coding? Jar e stock to select from, and 

prices are reasonab ersons living away from the 
city oop obtain —— satisfaction by correspondin 
Mr Thompson, who will supply samples an 





all needed information, 





WROUGHT-IRON HANGERS AND STAY 
ROLLERS, 


any person with a Same A nails being able to at- 
tach them tos the puilding. They claim that they are 
absolutely the very bes vice known for sliding 
doors, In fact, every ty owner should use these 
Hangers, as, besides the great saving in time and 
strength required in opening and shutting barn doors, 
their use will save expense enough in repairs for dam. 
es done by the wind to pay for a set every season. 
hey are invaluable, too, where space to swing a door 
is limited. The expense is very elight. Ask your 
hardware dealer for them, an and take no other. 


PROF. CHS, LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the 





ussian 


Order of the Red ‘paste’ Chevalier of t ime of 
Honor, etc., ete., says- 
“LIEBIG CO.8 COCA BEEF TONIC 


should not be confounded with the horde of trashy 
cure alls. Itis in no sense of the word a patent 
remedy. lam thoroughly convel sant with its mode 
of preparation, and know it to te not oe a legiti- 
mate pharmaceutical product, but a)Jso worthy of the 
high commendations it has received in all parts of 
the world. It contairs essence of Beef, Coca, Qui- 
nine, [ron and Calisaya, which sre dissolved in pure 
genuine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, Dys- 
peptic, Billious, Malarious or afflicted with weak kid- 
neys. Beware of Imitations. 


HER MAJESTY'S FAVORITE COSMETIC GLYCERINE, 

Usedby Ee Roya) Highness the Princess of Wales 
and the nobility. For the Skin, Complexion, Erup- 
one, Chapping Roughness, One Dol ar, Of Drug- 
gis 

LIEBIG CO.’S Genuine Eyrup ‘of Sarsapanila is 
* uaranteed as the best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


WEW YORK DEPOT, 38 MURRAY STREET.—Advt 











Sinancial, 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Trek demand for money has shown a 


decrease in the local market since 
our last report, resulting in a slight accu- 
mulation of loanable funds. The rates of 


domestic exchange have continued in 
favor of New York, indicating the tenden- 
cy of currency to come in this direction. 
There has been a fair demand for money 
for mercantile purposes, which has con- 
tinued to increase, while the large falling 
off in speculative activity has curtailed the 
necessities of that class of borrowers. 
According to reports from the West, 
the demand for money has been very 
good, the offerings for discount having in- 
creased as well as the orders for currency, 
which was owing to the colder weather 
having general trade. The 
Bank of England has made no change in its 


stimulated 


official rate of discount, and foreign ex- 
change has ruled quiet and firm, with small 


offerings of commercial biils. Call loans at 


the Stock Exchange have fluctuated from14 


up to 24 percent., but the ruling rates have 
been about 2@24. Commercial paper has 
been in light supply. First class indorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 4@4% per cent. discount, 
four months at 44@5, and good single- 
named paper at 5@6} percent. 
STOCK MARKET. 

The influence that haves governed the 
transactions of the stock market have been 
quite unusual duriog the past week, and 
the depression that has been experienced 
is attributable, in a very large measure, to 
the uncertainty which existed as to the man- 
ner in which the vast interests of the Van- 
derbilt estate would hereafter be managed, 
The New York Central and West Shore 
combination did not have the desired 
effect upon foreign buyers, who were very 
shy, and indicated their lack of faith 
by leaving the stock severely alone. These, 








with many minor causes, created a fever- 
ishness in the market. of which the 
bears avalied themselves by ham- 
mering down prices from 1} to 84 
per cent. Conservative brokers, however, 
profess the belief that prices for the mo- 
ment have gone down to a point which 
suggests a change for the better, although 
such a bull market as we have had for the 
last three months is not likely to be imme 
diately resumed. The large increase in the 
bear interest will also have an important 
bearing on the situation, inasmuch as the 
speculative field is thus amplified and the 
risks of investors are more ¢venly divided. 
Two powerful factors in the prices of rail- 
way stocks at apy time are the earnings of 
the railroads themselves and the amount 
of capital seeking investment. © The 
former, during the month of November, 
show an increase of nearly 8 per cent. over 
any previous November,and it is probable 
that the comparison will hold good up to 
the 3ist of Decemberl, if not longer. 
U. 5. BONDs, 


The market for Governments continued 
dull, with but little demand. Prices, how- 
ever, were firm, with no indication of 
weakness. The following were the closing 
quotations : 


Bid. Askea, 
4348, 1891, rem.. te 1124, 113%; Ourrency 68, oat Mos a 
4298, eel: coup... 1)2?s 112 \4 Currency te, '96.1277;, 
= a 2. te 122%|Currency 68, '97.13u - 


1907, co = Taso 158% Currency ts. "%.13y  — 
Three per er conta. W3% Currency ta, "99.1245, 


BANK STOCKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 


Bid. Asked, Bil. Asked. 
167 170 |Mecbanics’...... 150 
tile +. 120 





D5 _ 
161 125 
180 Seaepeiien. - 30 an 
112 ~- 


Ri 
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Pibbbsr isis 


PETE . 


Leather 132 
D Hossonal.ta 
nD me, 
tate of NewY'rk.115 
ic! ie 
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Union 873g — 
Unit'd States Watts 120 





BANK STATEMENT, 


The bank statement issued on Saturday 
shows that the legal reserve has been in- 
creased by $2,371,150, and that it amounts 
to $28,598,350. Tbe changesin the averages 
show an increase in loans of $212,300, an 
increase in specie of $2,438,400, an increase 
in legal tenders of $54,400, an increase in 
deposits of $486,600, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of #%12,100. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was quiet 
and strong. Oa Tuesday posted rates 
were advanced to #$4.844 for 60-day bills 
and to #4.87 for demand. On Saturday 
actual business was done at #4.834@#4.833 
for 60-day bills, $4.86}@#4.864 for de- 
mand, #4.863@#4.87 for cable transfers, 
and $4.82}@$#4.82} for commercial bills. 
In Continental Exchange Francs were 
quoted at 5.214@5.23§ for long and 5.183 
@5.184 for short sight; Reichmarks at 
954@95j for long and 953@953 for short, 
and Guilders at 40} for long and 404 for 
short. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Messrs. Spencer Trask, Selah Chamber- 
lain, John DeRuyter, Henry Amy, Samuel 
B. Parsons, Geo. Burnham, Charles J. 
Canda, and W. E. D. Stokes have, at the 
request of a Majority of the bondholders 
of the Mexican National Railway, con- 
sented to act as a committee to represent 
the interests of bondholders in matters 
looking to the completion of the road, as 
well as in all questions that may come up 
affecting the same. A plan to facilitate 
the completion of the road has been formu- 
lated by this committee, which they recom- 
mend to the bondholders. All the par- 
ticulars can be secured at the office of the 
Secretary of the Committee, Mr. W. W. 
Nevin, 32 Nassau Street. 

A change of firm has taken place in the 
large dry goods house of Bates, Reed, & 
Cooley, 61 and 63 Worth St., Mr. Bates re- 
tiring and Mr. Henry Dale assuming the 
vacancy. The firm name hereafter will be 
Dale, Reed & Cooley. The business will 
continue at the above address. 

The , Clearing-house (associated bank) 





statement for the week ending the 12th 


inst., shows the following favorable 
changes : 
Increase of reserve.......... $2,371,150} 
“ © PD ecicsssiscccccsss CD 
“ s specie ...... iene 2,488,400 
% DF isicccsecces atone 54,400 
*  deposits...... ae 
Decrease in circulation............ 12,700 


There is special evidence of strength in the 
figures, showing an increase in the deposits 
of gold and silver as stated above. The 
total amount now held by all the associated 
banks is ¥#94,019,500. Of this vast sum 
there is on deposit in the 


Chemica] Bank,........... eetc’ $12,440,500 
Bank of Commerce..............+. 8,511,600 
CRF TI, seccdececss iia acetic 6,239,600 
National Park Bank....... ...... 6,008,400 
American Exchange.............. 5,935,000 
Importers’ and Traders’ Bank.... 5,416,900 


The live of deposits beld by a few of the 
largest banks is as follows: 
Nationa] Park Bank............... $24,310,700 





importers’ and Traders’ 23,477,800 
Chemical Nationa]........ 22,395,600 
Bank of Commeree.... ........... 21,243,600 
First National].......... Sceccccerce 19,567,500 
Fourth National..............+0+. 18,610,700 
American Exchange.............. 17,248,000 


Six other banks hold from #10,000,000 to 
#15,000,000 deposits each. 

The total amount of legal tenders now 
held by all the associated banks is $29,- 
069,300, All the banks are evidently pur- 
suing a most conservative course, while 
they are abundantly able to supply 
promptly all the legitimate demands pre- 
sented to them. 

DIVIDENDs. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of one 
and a quarter per cent., payable Jan. 15th. 

The Adam Mining Company have de- 
clared a monthly dividend of ten cents 
per share, and an extra dividend of five 
cents per share, payable Dec. 21st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 


DEALERS IN 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
ALL STOCKS & BONDS 


Listed on the New-York Stock Exchange, 
po and Sold on € Commission for Cash. 


osit accounts received a and interest allowed on 
aml ly balances subject to draft at sight. 











Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 


out charge. 
% oe 
T& —— 


eo 
semi-annual 
aie ee four of Buc tw ‘ear of 


opay ia 





eee erent, or 


“1B, 30H eg aba A son, 
ser Negstlalore THIS PAPER. 8T. PAUL. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 








13 and15 Broad “t., posite N. Y, Stock Ex- 
change. Three per cent, Inteccet allowed on deposit 


Stoc. 8, Bonds, Grain. Provisions and Petroleum 
bousht “and sold on commission for cash or on mar 
gin. Private wire to Chicago, 


IOW A. 
? TO 8 PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Setaee, 
Iowa, will negete seams for you on improve 

Farms in Iowa, d Nebraska. of 1 S08 pee 
cent. interest, ayable scani-anpually at Nat. Bank 
of Coammseees, ew York. References: any Bank or 
business house in Des Moines. Ia. ; T 
Morgan W. Beach, Hartford, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 18665, 


Eugene 2, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MANUF’R. 
STEAM POWER PKINTER. 
Supplies Business Firms, Corporations,etc., 
with every variety of work in the above lines. 
Complete outfits of first-class Stationery ter 
new offices immediately delivered. 


1 Wiliam Stree, 


aBWw YORK. 
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A. §. HATCH & CO. 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stecks and bends listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





ONE CENT will secure KNOX’S INVESTORS’ 
GUIDE, telling all about 7 per cent. mortgages in 
Eastern and Central Kansas. Send a postal request- 
ing one. They have invested money for 3) minis- 
ters,and hundreds of others, and can give satistac- 
tion. Address JOHN D. KNOX & CO., Topeka, 

ansa: 


Whether you wish to buy or sell 
DEFAULTED BONDS, 


nabs’ 4M _H. Lonasporr & Co., 
BANKERS AND BRUKGERS, 
16 Broad Street, New York. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Itis well known that the City of St. Paul, Minne- 

sota, is assured of a oo growth from now on. 

is to-day the financial, commercial and Rallroed 
eentre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real es 
tate security for from six to eight percent. Refer- 
ences in rs Paul and East if desired. 

E. 8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Write to 








er Cent. Conservative Investments 
fi Firat flortaage arm Leans in Min. 
nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal and in — (Guaranteed, at op- 
tion of mortg: as Government 
Bends. Established five years. Paid , a 
capital, $50. 2000. Over $600,000 loaned 
without a single loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send fer Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks. Dakota. 


References: Hon. E, H. Rollins, Dover. N. H.; Geo. 
Fre exico, N3 Y. ; 


sf H. ; Rev. G.N. B Bryant t, East Tilton H.; Rev. 
. Carey, “ass Christian Street, Phiiedelpht ia, Pa.; the 
Publisher of THE INDEPENDENT. 
oO} 
So. 


oO 
G%.0, "Zo 

The American asin Company. Incor- 
porated under the laws of Lowa, with a Capital Stock 
of 31,000,660. Succeeding Ormspy bros. & Co., 
Emmetsburg, Iowa; ORMsBy, CLUTE & Co., Mitchell, 
Dakota; ORMSBY, GRAVFS & Co., Huron, Dakota, Bank: 
ers aad Mortgage Brokers, offer Guaranteed Mort- 
gece . Debenture and School Bonds. Their Demand 

nvestment Certificates drawing 5 per cent, are attract- 
ive for parties with funds idle for ashort time. 20 years’ 
experience. Write for pamphlet, 

Home Office. Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
________—CNew York Office, 150 Nassau St. 


Texas 10 Per Cent Mortgages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
an.Ount of the loan. Interest, Semi-annual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas. P. O. Box 139, 














J, H. MERRIFIELD, Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 


RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Re ferences. 

Vermont National Pank.. -- Brattleboro’, vt 

People’s National Bank.... ese 

Windham Co, Savings Bank.. ..Newfan - 
Vermont Life Ins. Co....... eiieaniaoeetel Burlington, ne 
Roberts & liob ay = 
™ a . Montpelier, “ 
I 


amaica Plain, Mase 
seseees Sharon, Conn. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IGWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 1872, and having a 
vaid-up = 01 $0,000, cffers at par and accrued 
nierest, er cent, Debentures, claiming for 
them absolute safety, for the following reasons: Ist. 
‘Lhey are cbhgaticns of accmyrpy of Jarge capital 
which is strong and prospercus. 2d. Each eeries 
#100,0(0 of Debentures is secured by the transfer to 
trustees of ia of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real €& wa youth at least two and a half times 
ged. yoy: is — 














Blin B. Reed, Esa. 





yelsnd aD ew | ork, 
where pron penece an th are preferred to the 
promise of high BF iy T on has m 


& rem 18 Wall Sate. New 
remont Temple, Boston ; of H. 
M. igayecn & Co., Portland, Me.; and at our office. 

Reteyences.—Gr o. G. WILLIAMS, Pres’t ar d W. J. 

a INLaN, Jr. Cahier Chen ical Rational nk, R. 

acnzee. Cashier, Chethire National Bank Keene, 

Loan and Irust Savings Bank, Cuncord, N. H., 

io “M. Cavis, Treasurer Bristol Savings Bank, Bris 

fot, B N. H., and all tanks and business men at Des 
oin 


A pempblet, with full particulars and references 
throughout the Supwart A sent ro je appulcation. De- 


bentures, $200 and upw: 
FE SULLER, President. 
H.A. COFFIN, , 


Tas Sale Deposit Go, of ewe York, 


First Established in the World, 
OFFE = UNEQUALED =CURITY. 


Rents Safes in Burglar Proof Vaults. 
Receives Special Deposits 


OF BONDS AND OTHER SECURITIES. 
140, 142 & 146 BROADWAY. 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary. 








FM. PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


Carefully selected ist od faites ‘arm Loans 
able in N. x. Carivalied f ST 7 t---- 


‘action. 10 years’ experie: osses. Refe: — 
Nat'l oe hp D at iBenk, ‘Lawrence 
and nd of In westerns, | Bene Send for bor pemphiets 
formsand fullinformation. Brasey 

B Albany & Phils. 


N.Y.Office,187 B’way,(.C. Hine & Seog 


Perannun, first pee | ou gages on productive 











Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


approved by Taco 
BEST OF REFEREN 





CONSERVATIVE eyunetenen lee 
and Pro 


SOLID AS ry CONSOLS ORY. cy BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lil. 


S. F. JAYNE & C0, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers, 


Dealers in New York City, Brooklyn. and subur- 
bas property. Renee loan on | ag and Mcrtgage. 


No —~} for ropis rin, 
Members of “ Th cal Ebtate Ex Exchange and Auc- 


tion Room, Pimited 


273 West 23d Street, near Eighth Ave., 
AND 
59 to 0 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 


SEMI-ANNUAL, 
0/ NET, Interest on First 
j Mortgage Farm 

Keasy cotetnty selectea, The saf- 

best investment for funds, 

fc remitted free of cost. Best 

of references. Correspondence solic- 

ited. W Ld &M HOLMES, 











Aberdeen, Brown Co., Dakota. 
W. F. HOLMES, Casselton, —— Co., Dakota 


ELE CTIONS. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, } 


New Yorg, 
[HE ANNUALELECTION FOR: 
this Bank will be held at the 
Fg HR January 12th, 1886, between the hours of 
. M. 


12 M, an 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. AN ELECTION 

for Directors of — Bank will be held at the 
banking houee, No. ¢+2 Broadway, New York, on 
Sugeder. de qos ih ieee Pclis open frum 2 to 8 


o’clo 
Z. E, NEWELL, Cashier. 


[HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE MaTIOeAL BANK, 
128 BrOapway,, New YorE, Decem 
The annual ey 7 of she pe of this 
bank for election of Directors will be held at the 
office of the bank on Tuesday, .Jepuary 12th, 1586. 
Polls open at 12 mu, ant: cross at 
UMONT CLARE, Cashier. 


[HE CHATHAM SATION AL BANK, NEW YORE, 
December 8th, 1845.—The annual election for Di- 
rectors of this hy will be held at the Banking 
House. 196 Broadway, on Tuesday, January 12th, 1986, 
bet ween the hours of 12 and I o’clock. 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


L re Manerseqpuane, Maseqeat, mene, i 
29 Wa REE Decem Oth. 1 
t \HE rt UAL ELECT PION FOR DI ECTORS: OF 
ghig Penk will be held < the Lf aeape = 


TUESD January ry M. 
SAAC H WALKEN, ‘Cushicr 


THE NATIONAL Park Bank, { 
oF New Yours. 
mber lth, 1986. | 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of o 
bank for the election of directors tor the ensu’ a6 
poe will be held at the banking rooms, 214 + 2i 
a A ‘luesday, January 12th, 18%, from 1} 


noon unti 
___—iE..K, WRIGHT, Cashier. 


NATIONAL Bu TOHER®’ AND DROVERS’ py 
New York, December ¢#th, 1885, 
T HE AN NUAL” ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the Banking House, 
No. 124 Bowery, on Tuesda Th conuery i2th, 1886, be- 
tween the hours of 12 M. - 
ae CHASE, Cashier. 


7OURTE NATIONAL Band OF TRE Age OF 
NEW YORK, New Yo 


The pa meetin 
for the election of directors will be held at their bank- 
ing houee on Tuesday, the 12th Soy ot January, 1886, 
between the hours of iam, and! P 

BUCK HOUT, Oaehier. 


YONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 7 NASSAU 
STREET, New York, December 12th, 1885.—The 
annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank for 
election of Directors and Inspectors of Election will 
be held at the banking-house on Tuesday, January 
12th, 1886. 
Polis will be open from 12 m. tol P.M. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier, 


YHE BANK OF NEW ross, NATIONAL BANK- 
ing Association, New York, December 9tb, 1 
The annual election tor Directors ot this Bank wil 
be Le at the peaking O° ous: ole phen grect, cotuse: 
, Janua 8 ne om 
ie late nd ASON, Cashier. 






































DIVIDENDS. 


DIVIDEND NO. 74. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 
New York, December 9th, 1885. 

The Board of Directors have declared a Quarterly 
Dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this Company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December 3ist 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer, on and 
after the i5th day of January next, to shareholders of 
record on the 19th day of December inst, 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 19th inst., and reopened on 
4th day of January next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


THE ADAMS MINING CoMPARY, 
SecrREraky’s OFFICE, 
280 BAL NEw rane. Y 9th, 1885. 


HE REGULAR Tuk BLY! BIVIDEND OF TEN 
r share, be thousand dollars, 
and on ay dividend a PEIVE VEC robNTs PER 8H 








) 
ARK, 
bein oeven ———— five hundred dollars, amount- 
ing, fn th ate, t wenty- two je, Feengend, Bye 


oO 
hun dved (as 0) dollars pe Seen D paid 
the Ylst day of Decem- 
ay fas6 a enon sce end oy AS . bb Koen and Trust 
Stock rer Books 
the 22d of December, 685. 
and reopen On the ee OMAR D. ADAMA, Fresident. 
Jams Dunne, Secretary, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS 
For Holiday Presents. 


Published by 





MACMILLAN & CO. 
A NEW BOOK, 


By Lord Tennyson, 


Tiresias, and Other 
Poems. 


By ALFRED Logp TENNYSON, Imperial, 4mo, 61.50. 


The Tennyson Birth- 
day Book. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 18mo, 75 cents, 


Uniform with “The Graphic Arts.” 


Landscape. 


By Puitir GILBERT HAMERTON. 

Author of “ Etchingsand Etchers,” et«., ete 
Columbier, §vo, with about fifty illustrations, #35- 
Large Paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, 

and Bound in Vellum, #70. 

In complete artistic quality no book illustration of 
the day equals them. They are, as the preface as- 
serts, at the high-water mark of what can bedonein 
this vein-— Nation, 


Windsor. 


By the Rev: W. J. Lorrie. 
With Twelve Plates and numerous Vignett«s, 
Imp. 4to. 87.50, 

Pen and pencil have combined to render the volume 
one rarely attractive, Itis illustrated with a dozen 
splendid full-page plates and numerous vignettes 
by well-known artists. . . . The many views of the 
castie and of parts ‘of it are of interest both artisti. 
cally and historically, end the whole work is one 
of the highest merit.—Bosten Courier. 


Isis and Thamesis. 


Hours on the River from Oxford to Henley. 
By ALFRED J. CnuRCH, M.M, 
With Twelve Plates and numerous Vignettes, 
Imp. 8vo. 6. 


It is a very entertaining account of the Thames and 
Isis, especially at Oxford. . . . The series of them, 
taken together, is of wonderful intereet, and they are 
half or more than half of this very agreeable work.— 
Nation, 


The Water Babies. 


A irs Tale for a Land Baby, 


y CHABLEs KINGSLEY. 
With 100 scene by Linley Sam bourne, 
Imp. 4to, cloth, gilt, $4. 

It was an inspiration to set Linley Sambourne at 
illustrating Charles Kingeley’s paragon of fairy 
stories, “ The Water Babies.” . . The result is that 
Kingsley’s beautiful expression of his love for chil- 
dren and his splendid pcwer to amuse and direct 
them, receives a perfect and most artistic setting, 
and happy the child that shall by this meansform 
acquaintance with atrue and faithful friend.—N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


BOOKS IN SETS—IN BOXES. 
TENNYSON, wince aiote sro, it 


On Hand-made Paper, $24.50. 


ARNOLD. witieMdnoia 3 Volumes 


Globe &8vo, $14. 
Poems, Eversley Edition 


KINCSLEY. 
2 Volumes, Globe #vo, $3.5u. 
KINCSLEY. fiiinis. Groh Atino. ee. 
BROWNING. cass Wore ot Wovert 
and a a Barrett Browning. 4 Volumes 


Globe, 8vo. 
ee e Eusiieh Poets. With Critical 


WA RD. troduction ands General Intro- 


— by Matthew Arnold, 4 Volumes, i:mo, 


MILTON. jiccth.trr inci? 


David Masson, LL.D. 8 Tella. F. cap., v0, 85, 
mious Gen- 


CERVANT ES. > mn Quixote- 


Translated by John Ormeby. 4 Volumes, 8vo, #14. 


PLATO. s252elores, amen 


revised and corrected. 4 Volumes, 8vo, $17. 


HOMER, 2:2” 


Translated by 
utcher s gidiang Tad Tignes 
a by Lang, Leaf an 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


Novels. Eversley Edition 
11 Volumes. Globe &vo, ais. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TWO NOTABLE SETS. 


Ruskin’s Complete Works. 


12 volumes. 12mo, Cloth. #24.00, 

This is the only complete edition of Ruekin yet 
published. It contains all the orizinal Illustrations 
and Colored Plates, and is a warvel of good book- 
making at a low price. 


Carlyle’s Complete Works. 


il volumes. 12mo0, Cloth. #16.50, 
The best and most complete edition of Oarlyle’s 
Works, handsomely and substantially bound, 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 


WITH AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, 
Jontains all the illustrations of the English work, 
and 40 full-page maps, beautifully printed in seven 
colors. Reprinted from the 1884 English edition. 
In 6 large volumes, imperial 4to,-12 inches by 9, 
SHEEP, LIBRARY STYLF, #24.00, 


MISS EDITH HEALY’S 


Painters of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 


WITH 2% ORIGINAL COPPEK-PLATE ENGRAV- 
INGS of choice masterpieces of the leading Italian 
painters, executed in the highest etyle of art by the 
famous French engraver, 


M. De More. 


4to, richly bound in cloth, $5.00, Full morocco, $8.00, 
is the handsomest gift book made thie season. 
These works are printed from new plates, never be- 
fore used, See that the editions offered bear our im- 
print. 


Belford, Clarke & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 
384-386 Broadway, 315-321 Wabash Ave., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








BRUMMELL’S 
WORLD RENOWNED CANDIES 


FINE CHOCOLATES, 
FRUIT BONBONS, 


MARRONS GLACE, 


IMPORTED FRUITS, FINE GRADFS, ETC., ETC 
A 1 1b BOX FINE CHOCOLATES 
AND BON BONS at $1.00, 80c. and 60c, 
5 Ibs, Box Fine Mixed for $1.00. 


A Large Aseortment of Christmas Boxes and 
ovelties. 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
408 and 410 Grand St, 
‘RETAIL BRANCHES, 
831 Broadway, 293 6th Ave, 
2 West 14th St. N. Y. 


Vea Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton St., 87 Nassau St., 





NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN. 


We have just received an importation 
of VIENNA CIGAR CUTTERS, MATCH 
SAFES, CIGARETTE CASES, ete., of 
entirely new design, which we shall offer 
at very low prices, 


THE BEST 


USIC BOXES 


H. GAUTSCHI 3 & i SONS 


1030 CHESTN 8T., PHILADELPH 
te LOOK FOR OUR ra MABK BEFORE pany 


7 
Beware of Imitations. 
t® the tee Japanese Headache Cute. in- 
mage rehctane: cures Headache, Toothache, and other 
by simply rubbing. pw Fy a r , eoed im 
can n Drug Stores for 
apan ter ~ ig wee be box, a larger size, called 
MENTH 
eon ||| \\ferrs The Bri 
article October, 
Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Street, N, ¥.—By Mail 10c, 


Buy only the Genuine, 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


















923 Bleecker St.. New York 
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Commercial 
DEY GOODS 


A LITTLE more animation has been 
noticeable during the past week in the 
market for dry goods, and the demand has 
been quite vigorous for such goods as are 
suitable for the holiday trade among the 
wholesale houses. Apart from such spe- 
cialties, however, the transactions were 
limited and the general situation may be 
described as one of comparative quietude, 
as dealers are only buying sufficient to tide 
over the remaining weeks of the present 
year, preferring to await developments be- 
fore entering into the operations of the new 
year. Thattrade isin a satisfactory con- 
dition, may be readily gathered from the 
steady, and, in some cases, firm tone that 
prevails with respect to values; and, not- 
withstanding that demand has fallen off, 
sellers have found it necessary to press 
their suppliesby offering to accept conces- 
sions. The equilibrium of supply and de- 
mand, with scarcely an exception, would 
appear to have been steadily maintained; 
and where production of manufactured 
goods is being increased the expansion 
thus far has been wholly in answer to the 
requirements of cunsumption. The com- 
mission houses report a steady inquiry for 
various kinds of spring and summer fab- 
rics by buyers on the spot; and the order 
demand for ginghams, seersuckers, woven 
wash fabrics, printed lawns, cottonades, 
white goods, etc., continues liberal. Job- 
bers are doing a fair trade in department 
and holiday goods, but prints and domes- 
tics are somewhat sluggish at present. The 
local retail trade is very brisk, ard in some 
instances merchants complain that they 
are unable to handle the large crowds of 
buyers that fill their stores. Purchases are 
largely in the holiday line, and most every- 
thing in the shape of novelties finds a rapid 
sale. This indicates a good circulation of 
money and a prosperous condition of the 
masses. 

COTTON GUODS AND PRINTS. 





The main features of the market for 
staple cotton goods remain unchanged. 
Colored cottons, as denims, cheviots, cot- 
tonades, etc., were rather more active in 
first hands, and prices of the most desir- 
able makes are generally firm, because of 
the comparatively light stocks remaining 
on hand. Brown sheetings and drills were 
only in moderate demand by the jobbing 
trade, but some fair-sized lots were taken 


by converters and for export. Bleached 
goods were in light request, and there was 
a strictly moderate movement in cotton 
flannels, wide sheetings, corset jeans, sat- 
teens and dyed cottons. White goods are 
still doing well, and agents report a steady 
call for quilts, piques, scrim curtains. table 
damasks, etc., for vext season. Prints 
were in irregular demand at first hands, 
but mostly quiet. Shirtings continue in 
fair request, and a pretty good business in 
indigo-blues und Turkey reds is reported 
in some quarters. Standard fancies re- 
main quiet; but there is a moderate call fur 
56x60, and low-grade fancies and novelties 
in patch-work prints are meeting with a 
good deal of attention from package buy- 
ers. Robes and furnitures are in steady 
but moderate request, and leading makes 
are firmly held by agents. 


GINGHAMS, DRESS GOODS, ETC. 


The order demand for spring dress ging- 
hams eontinues of very satisfactory propor- 
tions, and leading makes are heavily sold 
to arrive. Novelties in tufted fine ginbams, 
jacquard and bourette effects, etc., are also 
in good demand, and plain and crinkled 
seersuckers are in active request by job- 
bers. 

DRESS GOODS. 

There was a fair demand for 
spring and summer dress _ fabrics, 
some good-sized orders in this conrection 
having been received through salesmen on 
the road. Dress goods adapted to the 
present season were mostly quiet in first 
hands, jobbers being anxious to reduce 
their stocks to the lowest possible point 
before ‘‘ stock-taking.” 


WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 

Some animation was perceivable in the 
monotony which has overspread this de- 
partment, and some good sales were made 
in woolens, flannels and carpets. Out-of- 
town buyers were attracted by the drives of 
some of the large houses, and a wide dis- 
tribution was the result, a: fair average 
prices. A large and steady movement in 
delivery of spring worsted and cassimeres 
was in progress, but in other respects the 
market for men’s-wear woolens was dull 
and neglected. Agents ee geo a light re- 
assorting demand for wool and cashmere 
hose and half-hose, and a steady call for 








relatively small parcels of scarlet and fancy 
shirts and drawers. Prices of scarlet un- 
derwear are a trifle easier, but leading 
makes are still held at an advance from the 
lowest figures reached some time ago. 
Staple and fancy cotton hosiery continues 
in good demand for next season, and 
gauze, summer merino, thread and Bal- 
briggan underwear are doing weil—lead- 
ing makes being largely under the control 
of orders. 





—_ 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Embroidered and Plain Sitk and 
Jute Velour, Embroidered Plush, 
Chenille, Silk and Wool Tapestry 
Table and Piano Covers suitable 
for Holiday Gifts atvery attrac- 


tive prices. 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Broadway, (8th & 19th Street. 
NEW YORK. 





In Short lengths. None 
lessthan % yard, almost | WA 
‘o close out remnants, we will send 6 pieces, (Jn Stripes. solid 


colors and assorted) Postpaid, for 35e. ; 12 for @ cts. : 24 for $1. 
No piece less than &% yard, many pieces longer. Samples of 


our Superior Sewing and Embroidery Silk sent free with 
order. Write today! ‘Tnis Notice appears but once. 
Address CHASE BRO’S. DEDHAM, MASS. 


JOHNSON’S, 
S EAST 14TH-ST. 


BEAUTIFUL NOVELITIES |/IN 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


ALBUMS, WORK BOXES, JEWEL CASES, PORT- 
FOLIOS, WRITING DESKS, INK STANDS, TOILET 
SETS, BRONZES, CLOCKS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 
PLACQUES, MANTEL ORNAMENTS, CANDELA., 
BRA, BISQUE FIGURES, STATUARY, MIRRORS, 
FANS, CHKIS(TMAS CARDS, PAPER WEIGHTS, 
CIGAR HOLDERS. 


LEATHER GOODS 


IN PORTMONNAIES, WALLETS, CIGAR CASES, 
CARD CASES, PURSES, BAGS, "SATCHELS, 
NOVELTIES IN 


LACE GOODS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, FUR CAPES AND TRIM- 
MINGS, CAPS AND MUFFs, KID GLOVES, 
UMBRELLAS, CANES, &c., &, ALL 
AT POPULAR PRIVES. 











JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


62 RUE DU FAUBOURG,! 8 EASTMTH STREET, 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS. | 


NEW YORK. 





O’NEILL’S 


Sixth Avenue and 20th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


OFFER SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE 
HULIDAYS. 


Choice Novelties froom Paris and Vienna. 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 
Umbrellas and Walking Sticks. 


WITH BANDLES OF GOLD, SILVER, IVORY AND 
NATURAL WOOD, IN CARVED DESIGNS. 


Alaska Seal Garments 


OF KVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ELEGANT GARMENTS OF 


Plush, Silk, and Cloth, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PEICEs. 

WE FILL ALL ORDERS ENTRUSTED TO US BY 
MAIL PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY. WE WOULD 
CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAIL-OR- 
DER DEPARTMENT. SEND US A TRIAL ORDER. 
WE GUARANTEE SA'TISFACTION. 

SEND FOR HOLIDAY CIRCULAR. 


H. O’Neill & Co., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. of 20th St. 





JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 
will offer this week a very large IM- 
PORTATION of RICH BLACK and 
COLORED SILKS, with the latest and 
most appropriate novelties in Silk, Vel- 
vet, and Plash effects for combining 
with them, at very moderate Prices. 
Every requisite tor STREET, RECEP- 
TION, or BRIDAL COSTUMES will be 
represented. 

Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


Holiday Gifts. 


Lace Curtains, 





Fancy Chairs, 


ALL NEW and BEAUTIFUL GOODS and 
at MODERATE PRICES, 


B. L.Solomon’s 
Sons, 





Union Square and 16th St. 


Portiere Curtains, Screens, 
Plush Covers, Cabinets, 
Piano Scarfs, Desks, 
Etc., Ete. Etc., Ete. 





uses. 


etc., ete. 





( PHILA, HOUSE, ) 
(908 Watnourt Srreet, j 


THIS IS AN EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATION 


OF OUR POPULAR 


CAPE OVERCOAT. 


It speaks for itself as a very stylish garment. 
The Cape is Detachable, affording two styles and 


Besides these we have many other English Ready- 
made Garments, such as the ENGLISH ULSTER, 
INVERNESS, CAPE CLOAK, COVERT COATS, 


In connection with our Fine and Finest Merchant 


Tailoring, we Make to Order Excellent Suits of Im- 
ported Goods from $30 to $40. 


E. O. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


THOMPSON, 


AND IMPORTER OF 


English Specialties, 


245 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


R. H.MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 138th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods. 
OUR PRICES BELOW ALL-~COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


1199 Broadway and 248 West 125th St., New York. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 

40 Bedford St., Boston, 

Ladies’ and gentiemen’s Garments, Gloves, Feath- 
ers, Urape Veils, Laces, Ribbons, etc., etc., cleaned, 
restored and dyedin the best manner, and with un- 
usual dispatch. 

DRESSES CLEANED AND DYED WITHOUT 
RIPPING. 

Goods received and returned by mail and express; 
also called for and delivered free within city hmits. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 











ARE STILL TRIUMPHANT! 


For fifteen years they have steadily gained in 
favor, and with sales constantly increasing have be- 
come the most popular corset throughout the United 


The last medal received is for Hirst Degree of Meri, 
from the late Exposition heid at New Orleans, 

While scores of patents have been found worthless, 
ba - > ae, of the Glove-Fitting have proved in- 
valuable. 

Retailers are authorized to refund money, if,on 
examination, these Corsete do not prove as repre- 
sented. For sale Everywhere. 


Catalogue free on application. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & ©0., New York. 
. GOOD NEWs TO 
ADIES! 
’ Greatest inducements ever 


offered. Now's your time to 
up oraers for our celebra 


Teas ana fees. and secure 
a oeautiful Goid Band, or Moss 
hb dsome 








THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 289. 21 and 33 Vesey St.. New York, 


FIRSTCLASS PROITERS MATERIALS. 


TT ameat seg Sees Ceunene, cases See 
v 
” tern Letters for Machinists. 








VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY. 


llu Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York. 
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AS A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 











A FINE BAG, 
Sey, DRESS SUIT CASE, 
ta or TRUNK 
4 ite FROM 


ies) 
SS Crouh baal, 
723 Sixth Ave., 
556 Broadway, 1 Cortlandt Street, 


MUSIC. 
GOSPEL MELODIES, 


By HARRISON WILLARD, 
ALBO, 
PEARLS OF GOSPEL SONG, 
By WW. A. OGDEN and W. W. BENTLEY. 
For Gosnel Meetings and Sunday-Schoola. Both of 


these bonks are very popular. Sample sheets free, 
Published by 


S.T. GORDON & SON, 13 East 14th St.,N. Y. 
Price, each book in paper covers, 25 eente. 


New Christmas Mu sic. 


omi the mn! 1g Pro Processional. Buck. 
ark: Wha ean Those Holy Voices, 























lic 

As wi } . BE Men of Gid: Anthem: teal 
Festival ral Ofertory Satbem. “(Out of’ Zion, 
ion of wiz... ) Sop. Solo and Male 

Stor e lumner-K 25c. 
Hark! What Mean Those Holy Voices. 
Con. or Bar. Solo pane Quer. (Octavo.) H, mn, 

i itis a deta tiiecdhlannmeins lic. 
Gloria in Excelsis, Solos and Quar. (or Cho.) ie 
Ger : te Bgoes sis. ey be end aes. (or Cho.) 

A. J. Holden eeecccvcce » 25c. 





OMnESaaAs CAROLS, 1885. 
Bethiohem*s Morning Star. Catoen’ ~ om 
ie vat! mainte, irvine. : 

tur ee. .2 a 
is Birth? | 9 —™ 
ristmas. (Words 
td. Promise.”) Haye 
‘arel Christians! Warren.. : . 
Chlarews Kin Warr 
ning the Birth was Be Bora “hecNigiii’ War- 


send for a circular. 


WM. A. POND & CO.,, 
26 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS. 


The Prince of Life. 











A Responsive Ser 
vice by Rev. R. ed 


. musical and doctrinal effort, without fault 
easily rendered by any Sunday-school. Previous 
Services at same price. 


& cts. eaoh by Mail; $4 per 100 copies by Express. 


Xmas Annual No. 16. —Entirely new and 


beautiful carols by 

the best authors, furnishing an abundance of su- 

pecice songs for any Christmas entertainment. 
vious numbers at same prices. 


Price, 4 cts. each by Mail ; $3 per LOO by Express 
St. Nicholas. cL BS Cgers, Mus. Doo 


w. 
A most entertaining Canta 
easity rendered. Solos, Duets, Choruses, etc., 0: 
Sa + and beauty. A delightful evening's 
en n 


25c. each by Hai! ; $2.40 per doz. copies by Express 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC SENT ON REQUEST. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St.,!81 Randolph St., 

















NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
EDUCATION, 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS. ,x5 FOREIGN, 


won ply pooweek for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
PSK ed achere supplied with positions, 
Circulars cf hools free to wesrate. 
ae a Crovsety rented and sold. 
Kindergarten Materi 
J.W. J. W. SCH ERMERHORN & CO..7 EF. 14th Serast fi N Y 


ABBOT ACADEMY 28 ne:anus 


opens on Thursday, J: “12 7th, 1886. For informa- 
tion or admission a’ pz 
Miss PH LENA McKEEN, Princioel, 
andover, Mass. 


PICTURES, ETC. 
Artistic Presents 
of Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings and 
Engravings, costing, with 
suitable frames, from $6. 
00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important Etch- 
ings published November 


Ist. Catalogue free by Mail. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL 


§ CO., London, and 23 East 

16th St. (Union Square), 

New York. 

NEW ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS. 


“ Watching and Waiting,” by Grant; 
“ The je ay | Days,” »y Clements; 
“ Comi ones ” a 








*,* All gabe hie code 
Gms for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Primte.” Price, 


10 cent 
C. Sicuein, 17 E. 17th St., New York. 


When visiting art stores never fai] to ask for 
KLACKNER'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


H. WUNDERLICH & CO. | 
868 Broadway.’ 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, 


Tastefully Framed, suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A Complete Collection of 
AXEL H. HAIG’S ETCHINGS. 


STATIONERY. PICTURES Ete. 
R. U. GOING - MARRIED? "°° 


oao St. Ne supolies WEDDING Carns 

















FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Maautacturing Stationers ae Printers, 


45 Malde Bane, N 

Patent Safety Ob RO Acoount 

Books, a full | ne of Fanc and Staple Stationery, fcr 
rivate use, ‘Liso a fine ment of 

ather Go ode ol - own manufacture. Visiting 














Journals 
° Sour at custom ae + 


Mek, Telep 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 1. 


To Merchants and Business Men. 


For Sixt cove font in Postage Ctamre: 
rw will een eRe tare paid, one of HU).IN’S 
ET 8, ~ AT will boid 8,00 “Letters, alphe- 
betically soca This is the Bret. the strongest 
nd the cheapest Lette: File ever introduced, More 
than 500,000 in use. 


SPECIAL CFFER NO. 2. 


One _ quart of BULINS ara cele WRITING 
REVOLVING INKE- 








FLUID vend or e of our 

STANDS for ONERO TA or rors HULIN’S 
RATIONAL, Meow . Same as Esterbrook's 
Felecn, wi iven | the Ink instead of the 
snbetend, if ce Ink ie superior to ab- 


ur 

‘It is being used by hundreds of the leading 
Benks: and Merchante cf New Yerk, end gives perfect 
satisfaction, Fcr:h certs additional we will forward 


srui acturing ftaticre ard Stex 
Este blit hed 1864 411 Bre Bh w ws 


HOLIDAY GuOoDs. 











THEC ag | be anon. OF ST, PAUL. 
arden sland. 

Healthful 

etent gat otf 
U, 8. Gov- 

ernment. a, ‘or further version: 

lars apply Z OH A Les : STURTEVANT MOORE, 

B. (Harvard), Head Maste 





AGE CAN FOREIGN TYACHERS 
GENCY atop ies — -eors. Teachers, Tu 
aacanen, ot6. » to Collewes. Schools and Fam. 


ioe. Toe 
MRS. M. 4. Fer Ne-fULsON, 


nion Square, New York. 


FRENCH, TTA SPABISH, ITALIAN 


‘OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages opmctentiy f° for Sg ere ay and business 
8. Rosenthal’s celebrated 
Melaterechaft foe > Terms $5.0) for books of 
Elona and cpticchon of efardaek” Rasople sory eoat 
BER, 
1, % cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers” 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald ae pe Boston. Mass. 








es sent li- 
Seton RYLAND KEND = “acting Prost, 





LLEGE, Oberlin, O. 
sexes the best 
ne — Fo 
owest cont Bes h- 
eine = saloons; 
NetowspaGnapers: sloctive studies: 1,814 students last 


. T. Marsh. Sec’ 


Weamataen TORY A usic.—Under the Col. 


aan 
x manswemen ww bnilding, Superior instruction 
in Theory, Volos Gul. : 


Shenae 


RBrcs. Director. 


berlin. 





IVORY AND SHELL GOODS. 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS AND 
WEDDING GIFTS. 


Carved and Plain Ivory Toilet Sets, Ivory Mirrors 
and Brushes, Glove Stretchers and Folders, Ivory 
and Tortoise Shel] Dressing Combs, etc., Ivory Cards 
and Pearl Shells for Decorat've Painting. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


F. GROTE & CoO., 


114 East 14th Street. 
Opposite Academy of Music. 


SYPHER&CoO., 


Union Square, 860 Broadway, 
Cor. 17th St., New York. 


ART DEALERS. 


Imp orters and Manufacturers, 








Wedding, Holiday, Birthday, and other gifts in 
Cabinet Ware, Marbles, Bronzes, Porcelains, 
Tapestries, etc., etc. Also a large stock of Bil- 
ver Ware at half the cost of manufacture. 





Ovington Brothers’ 


ART 
PARLORS. 


Superb variety of elkgant Paris Bronzes, 
Civile Marble Statuary, rich and rare Yorcelains, Rcyal Wo1ces- 
ter Pierced China, gorgeous Croun Derby Vases, unique specimens of 
Choisy-le-Roi Faience, new colors and shapes in the Leeds Fottery, 
odd forms of Hungarian Faience in rich combinations of colors and 
gold, Easel Pintings on Pcrcelainin rich and unique fiames, and all 
the Artistic Novelties of the time. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fulton Street, and Clark Street, Brooklyn, 


I HREE MINUTES FROM RROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


Broadway, Cor. Warren St., N. Y. 


—-+----— wee —---— 


QUR FALL AND WINTER STOCK 


Fine Ready-made Clothing, 
Piece Goods for Custom Orders, 
and Furnishing Goods, for 


Men, Youths and Boys. 
NOW READY. 








1885. 








] OO OUNCES OF SILVER THAT LOOKS ONLY 
3 fit for melting can be utilized by me for from 15 to 
$0 per cent. above melting prices. ; 

By my original process of erasing inscriptions I refinish articles 
that would stagger the average silversmith. My stock of DU- 
PLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS is larger and more elegant 
than ever; 9 show cases, filled with everything from Napkin 
Rings to Tea Sets, at just about half regular prices. Send 
for price-list. 

Silverware or Old Gold expressed to us will be paid for by 
feturn mail and satisfaction guaranteed. 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


For over 30 years I have kept the 
finest stock of Watches to be found 
in New York. I have 

Ladies’ Gold Stem Winders from $20 u 

Gentlemen's Gold Stem Winders from - up. 

Gentlemen's Silver Stem Winders from $10 up, 

Boys’ Silver Stem Winders from $8. 

oo Silver Key Winders from $6.50. 

a is the recognized headquarters for the 

irchase, sale and exchange of Duplicate Wedding 

Presents, Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Bronzes, 

Gold, &c. Over thirty years’ experience. My 

=i In Diamonds being the handiing of fine Old 
is 


DIAM | N DS. Mine Brilliants, Look at the following prices of 
special bargains now on hand, 


i tr 2 100 to 2 Collar Buttons, $3.50, 5, 10, 15 to 100; Sleeve Buttons, $15 to 
Ring = phy ety yin Mounted with Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds ‘and other gems equally 


eye you want to Buy or Sell Silverware, Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewels, Bronzes or Paintings, call upon 


J.H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. 





Send for Price List. 


SISSIES as 








BL, SOLOMONS 0M 










Upholstery Goods! Arey P-OREATEST 
Warr 
FURNITURE, pune] INVENTION 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 
75 Cents percan. 2% cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


ventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
S.mcet, 12 ant Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PAILLARD'S 


Sth Sram ae oF tying a To 
AILLARD 


WALL PAPERS. | 


Antique and Madras 
Lace Curtains. 








WE ARE OFFERING 


Unprecedented Bargains in 


PORTIERE CURTAINS. 





MUBIC BOXES 


Union Sq. and 16th St. 
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THE 
Connections Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Considers the true and especial 
purpose of life insurance to be 
the protection of the family 
against the loss, by death, of the 
earnings of the husband and 
father, which are their present 
support and future dependence. 

Life Insurance is Family In- 
surance, 

The present Policies of this 
Company are, therefore, so 
framed as to secure to each fam- 
ily, in the most absolute manner, 
the entire benefit of the premi- 
ums paid on their policy; and, 
in case of lapse, to prevent the 
forfeiture of any part of them 
for the benefit of others. 

Each policy states in plain fig- 
ures the amount for which it will 
become paid up, in case of lapse 
at any time. 


Examwete: Annual premium Life 


Policy for $10,000, age 30, premium 
$228, 50. 


After 3 premiums policy is paid upfor $640 
After 10 premiums policy is paid up for 2,240 
Atter 15 premiums policy is paid up for 3,400 
After 19 premiums policy is paid up for 4,280 
After 30 premiums policy is paid up for 6,280 
After 35 premiums policy is paid up for 7,000 


and so on 

This is a purely mutual Com- 
pany. 

It seeks the absolute protec- 
tion of the family; perfect equi- 
ty, and by careful selection, 
economy and prudence, aims to 
reduce the actual cost of insur- 
ance to the lowest practicable 
point. 

Its Assets, January Ist, 1885, 


were: 


60, 400,002.81. 


Its surplus by the highest le- 


gal standard of solvency was 


$4,199,698,97, 


JACOB L. GREENE, 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
W.G. ABBOT, Secretary. 


resident. 





Insurance, 
WISHES. 


O.pv Hans Christian Andersen tells a 
quaint and charming little story of a ‘‘ wish- 
For some service a farmer re- 
ceives the ring, and is told to turn it around 
on his finger, when in need, and then make 
the one wish, the granting of which ex- 
hausts the power of the charm. He takes 
it next day to a jeweler in the town, who, 
on hearing the story which the simple 
fafmer tells him, palms off on him a coun- 
terfeit ring, keeping the real one. Locking 
himself in a private room, the jeweler wish- 
es for a hundred thousand golden crowns 
immediately, which rain down through the 
ceiling, breaking through the floor by their 
weight, and burying him under his wealth 
in the cellar. The neighbors find him thus, 
comment on him as a miser who is slain 
by his own greed, and the heirs divide the 
estate. The farmer goes home, wearing 
his ring, which he looks at now and then, 
taking care not to express the slightest 
wish at the time, because he would wait 
for a sufficiently momentous occasion. 

His wife proposes to wish a yoke of cat- 


tle, but he objects, that those can be had 
by industry; carrying his point, at the end 
of the year he is able to show her that they 
have the cattle and the unexpressed wish 
both. Similarly he.puts her off when she 
would use up the ring to get a meadow, tell- 
ing her such things, which can be had by 
working and waiting, are not worih such 
an expenditure; so year after year passes, 
the couple thriving and adding to their pos- 
sessions, and the ring gradually ceases to 
be mentioned between the pair. Tbe wife 
dies and is buried; finally, the husband dies 
also, aged and wealthy. While preparing 
him for burial, iis grown-up children find 
the ring on his finger, of the history of 
which they know nothing; it must be a 
love, token of his youth, they say, and it 
shall be buried with him. This is done. 
Thus, the wishing-ring brings swift de- 
struction on the man who steals and uses it, 
and the ring which was not a wishing-ring 
at all, although supposed to be, serves every 
good purpose of one to him who is in- 
fluenced by it the more towards industrious 
and thrifty habits. 

Another popular story may be suggested 
here, which also has its moral. A peasant 
couple in their cottage have three wishes 
promised them. The woman, having the 
dinner to get just then, and being sick of 
the constantly-recurring task, impulsively 
wishes she had a nice hot pudding for din- 
ner; and the pudding instantly comes down 
the chimney. Angered that she has wasted 
one of their three wishes on so paltry a 
matter, the man, not less impulsively, 
wishes she had it fast to her nose. Of 
course, it promptly flies there, and resists 
all tugging to get it away. As it is not to 
be thought of that the old woman shal! fin- 
ish her life with a fresh hot pudding at- 
tached to her nose, there is no help for it but 
to wish the pudding off; this being done, 
the magic is exhausted, and the result of 
the three wishes is a pudding for dinner. 

We happen now on an Eastern legend 
which is worth condensing. An industri- 
ous and thrifty couple, anxious for the fu- 
ture only as to a provision for their grow- 
ing children, lived near Bagdad, in the 
times of the Caliph Haroun al Raschid. 
While Ali was ploughing, one day, some- 
thing seemed to be frightening his oxen, 
and he saw in front ot the beasts a genie 
sitting on aclod, who bad beside him a 
marble figure of a child holding ‘a purse in 
itshands. As directed by the genie, Alitook 
them to the house. The genie told Amala, 
the woman, that the marble figure was a 
talisman for her, which she must set up in 
the house; once a year, she must take one 
dressed sheep, ten measures of meal, and 
seven measures of oil, which must be set 
before the figure, as an offering to it, on the 
anniversary of that day. Whenever she 
became in trouble, she must call on the 
figure, then the marble purse would open, 
and would contain enough to maintain her 
in comfort. But it would open only once 





ing ring.” 





for all, and then only at the time of her 
greatest need; she might call on the figure, 
but until that supreme need arrived, there 
would be no answer. The woman accepted 
the gift of the figure thankfully, and made 
the yearly offering to it faithfully and cheer- 
fully. After a few years, murrain struck 
their cattle, and the woman prayed to the 
figure, but without answer; and she had 
hard work to spare the offering. Blights 
came on the grain afterward, and next an 
oppressive tax-gatherer ; but still the figure 
was stone to their entreaty for help, and 
consumed their offering as before. They 
then doubted whether the genie were not 
an enemy in disguise, and resolved to waste 
no more food on his gift. But Ali died 
soon after, and Amala had a harder task 
than ever before to get food for her chil- 
dren; and in her despair she fell on her 
face and prayed Allah that they might all 
die too. Then she heard the patter of light 
feet, and, looking up, she saw the marble 
figure kneeling before her and holding out 
the open purse, which contained three 
thousand golden sequins; when she took 
them, the figure vanished. The highest 
need had come at last. 

Possibly this story is not an Eastern one 
at all, but only the invention of some West- 
ern who wished to point a moral. The 
story represents life insurance most faith- 
fully; the annual offering, the disregard of 
needs which are trying, but not the great- 
est, the self-denial and difficulty involved 
in the carrying out of the plan, and the 
final answer when death briugs the supreme 
need, these conform exactly to the common 
actual case. The moral is so excellent that 
it can be left to itself. 


~~ 


THE OLD DELUSION. 


Tue “failure” of the Mutual Self-Endow 
ment and Benevolent Association of 
America is announced. The cash on hand 
is reported at about #5,000; the debts owed 
are reported at nearly a million. The par. 
ticular plan which ruined the concern was 
an endowment one for $5,000, the details 
of which we do not make out from the 
press dispatch, but this is of no conse- 
quence. The oldest members, or those 
whose agreed terms were soon ended, prob- 
ably fared well, and the concern is said to 
have paid out nearly a million. We re- 
member the name, and that we paid the 
scheme some attention in this column, at 
one time, remarking that the philosopher’s 
stone had been discovered in Fort Worth, 
Texas; it now appears that there was some 
mistake about the kind of stone. The title 
wes a misnomer, as usual. Self-endow- 
ment was not so much promised as an en- 
dowment at the expense of somebody else; 
as always in speculations in the field of 
credulity, the first-comers got the prizes, 
and the later ones ‘‘ got lett,” as the word 
is. The details of the promised game are 
of no consequence whatever; whether 
$5,000 in five years was to be had from an 
investment of $50, or $5,000,000 was to be 
created in ten minutes from a seed of ten 
cents, nobody need care now, and nobody 
need ever have cared: 

These schemes for ‘“‘ making” a fortune 
quickly and without work are of one in- 
variable stripe of lie, and trade always on 
the perennial desire in human nature to get 
suddenly rich without labor and at some- 
body else’s cost. There is no ‘‘ endow- 
ment” without earning it, and no wealth is 
obtainable but by industry. Calling these 
crazy schemes life insurance does not al- 
ter their nature, and every ‘‘ association” 
which talks about returning to every mem- 
ber five or ten times as much as he puts in, 
may be recognized as a fraud from the 
start. Every fact in nature is in their way, 
and every old proverb in which mankind 
has condensed the common wisdom of 
ages scoffs at them. When two ridea 
horse, says one proverb, one must ride 
behind ; yet in arsociations of various pre- 
tense for life insurance and for making ten 
times one a bundred times ten propose a 
horse on which thousands shall a]! ride in 
front. Moonbeams can as easily be made 
to grow cucumbers, with a snow-bark for 
soil. Shall we say that nobody but natural- 
born fools, of course, dabble in such 
schemes? That is the chief marvel of it, 
when we see bankers and merchants allow- 
ing their names end endorsements paraded, 











unless we say that such men are deceiving 
more than deceived, or that their names 
are taken without their consent or knowl- 
edge, which often is thefact. Of course 
it is admitted that no energy in warning 
will save the dupes; moths will seek can- 
dies. These schemes are too profitable, 
and congenial to sharpers to allow any 
hope that they will be abandoned so long 
as credulous people, whose gulping of a 
falsehood is quick and deep in proportion 
to its monstrosity, continue to rear large 
families. 
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Massachusels “Mutua Lile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
84 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. Bees, President. 
. V. B. EDGERL FY, Vice-President. 
JOHN ast HALL, Secretary 


NEW YORK 
Bowery Fire Insurance Co. 


124 Bowery and 144 Broadway. 











ASSETS, 


AS PER REPORT OF INSURANCE C2MMISSION- 
ER OF THE S'TATE OF NEW YORK, NOV. Ist, 
1885, 

Stocks and bonds owned by the Com- 


DN cuted cukisaienserewmianduimiccssooes 729,987 50 
Loans on bond and mortgage,..... 43,200 00 
Accrued interest on same.............. 1,167 37 


Loans on call on collateral security... 
Accrued interest on same.............. 221 00 
Uncollected premiums on policies 


written within 9 days, net........... 56,824 66 
Cash in bank and office................. 17,793 81 
$860,244 34 
LIABILITIES. 
I Be iccceceressescrccessescesces $54,124 04 
Unearned premiums,,............. 276,079 75 
Borrowed money............ses0+ sssees 8,500 80 
Rents due Nov. Ist..........sceceeess eee 1,875 00 
sci cncicmeantabianonesinnded 30,010 00 
Surplus beyond all liability....... 219,665 55 
860,244 34 
Book value of stuck about 175 38 ne OS 
J. A. DELANOY, Jr., 
President. 
CHAS. A. BLAUVELT, 
Secretary. 
J. F. PATTERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P, FRALEIGH, 8ec,. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
7 sth Olain fury st ones as scon as satisfact 
ms ce te) 
proofs ar e received at at the Home ad 


ice. 
‘Absolu ute security, combined with the largect liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


“forms of Tontine Policies issued 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway. New York. 
roads, Express and Insur- 


ance v jes can an obtaln 
F ETYSH 
from this Bons at olen rates. 





P 
e Bonds of 
She Oo pany are accepted by the courts of the State 
in ‘A yy desthing aur Full in- 
formation as to ls of any of t 


JOHN M. CRANE, Sec. BT. J. HILLAS, Asst. Sec. 


DI TORS. 
hake hae 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 





Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts....... enon 2,971,624 63 
Total Income...... oeeee-14,240,475 39 
| Ene 





Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
*“ Endowments............ 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 3,603,970 85 





Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 
OR SN RN 





New Policies issued.......... 
New Insurance written..... ‘ 


17,463 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets........ ee $59,283,753 57 








Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)............. ° $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 





Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. income from Interest. 


1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,263,092, 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,183,934, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 5,300,296, 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753. 


Jan, 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,874. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 299,882,586, 


The Latest Advance im Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 








MORRIS 7R°* . IN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, MD. 
A. HUNTINGTON, a Mod. Directors 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorg, January #ru, 1885. 





STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 


ABBETG...050ccccccccccscccccccrccssccscescosecs 


seecevecoseescoecccccocescons $108,876,178.51 








Annuity Account, 




























































































Ann. b 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com No. | payments, No, asenie, 
tit a nde Annuities in force, J; Annuities in force, Jar 
nuities in fo ‘an. uities in force, Jan. 
affairs on the Sist December, 1886. prt, 1884... mn ae 61 $2,131 31 prt 1B. 61 $23,661 68 
mium Annu ee pe 7 mium Annuities.. 2,994 44 
Premi Marine Risks from Ist J; 1 y 
UAFy, 1884, to sist ‘Becambon alee 83,958,100 44 Annuities Issued........ 5 ; 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
Premi nm Policies not marked off ist 
Jani suey, Ei cecccecsoncncneneces - eecece 1,447,756 70 bad $28,565 97 66 $28,565 
Total Marine Premiums..................+. ~ 85,405,796 14 Insurance Account, 
Prenieme marked off from lst January, 
Mepetomee 84,066,271 04 No. | Amount. No Amount. 
Losses pad dus ‘ a wnat © Bam 92,100,919 20 Policies 1 in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
BM Ligrenaansskaces 110,990] — $342,946,032 pease ged agar 114.804} $351,789,285 
Returns ‘tnd - Risks y cccoc] 11,108 34,675,989 Risks Terminated...... 7,880 832,786 
penses..... - 781,709 789 40 122,184]  $877,622,021 122,184 |  $377,622,022 
See Geneeay hes the following Assets Dr. Revenue Account. Cr 
called Site gad et SLE IE ga rrcas 
th ‘ 
itocks and otherwise. 2,005,100 T Balance fs from last account. . 108 86 id Dente I cients ante 5,226,820 
ear t Estate a pb the Company, vi) a ? Riben aaceené +» Siero aes 48 y Pet tured Endowments... . rg yor 99 
ere aiee aid Bila Wadsl va pgosccce ies % Insorest and Rents... secesees 5,245,050 { Total tae, 
Cash in a eee S615 6 bed Annuities." .......0......+ 26, 
MIE Ciiisssctiimnsintoe ito 12,938,289 38 « % Dividdends........0..00..0: 8,141,164 12 
— “  Surrendered Policies and on a7 

Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates f Total +} Policy- shold-} — 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their ers—$13,923, 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third * 8 Comentestons, «(payment 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) o « peunment of —- 007,246 19 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their rities Purchased... 1, -. = 33 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third > » | al and Assessments... 69 61 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon . ot Pi dave atdietee 72383 87 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time ance to New Account 97,009,913 08 
of payment and canceled. y 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net ate sesame _ $14 sce nar 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
3ist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the F:fth of May next. 

To Reserve at four per cent...... 00 nee nie Seogsed by Mortgages 
By order of the Board. “ Claims by death not yet due... ye 00 7 5 eee $46.97»,527 96 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary * Premiums Ye in advance... 27,477 36 “ United Stages and other Bonds 34,522,822 0 
a * Surplus and Contingent Guan- “ Loans on Co ope e---- 6,898,387 50 
TRUSTEES. Ge Ec ceccsceutesescccee 4,743,441 15 “ Real Estate....... .... 10,282,688 04 
J.D. me, EDMUND W. CO 5 “ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
OHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, panies at interest 644 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROB'E B. MINTURN, “ Interest accrued.........-...-. 1,262,418 54 
i AMES VID LANE, C} oh HALL, ie Joe oh defe. sees a evesscces ’ 
BORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT. and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
oe. BAvaais, JAMES G. DE FO Te “ Premiums in transi, , principally son tee we 
HARLES D. . or Decem!) ecccecccs & ceee 
Pensaern B ‘FIELD, ogtoe Ri poor” “ Suspense Account.. .......... 37,814 14 
RTS By — “ Agents’ Balances....,.......... 7,196 90 
WILLIAM H. MACY, i DENTON Sara, ’ $103,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 
RE 3 HERBY F fi BAWLEE, NOTE —If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
CHARLES P. BURD. . ISAAC BELL. is over $12,000, . 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHABLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres dent, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 
A, A. RAVEN, 3d Vice. Prea’t. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Osutinental {Brooklyn cor Ay! dm ontagu Bta. 
aD 
Buildings: ad No. 108 Broadway, De 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 449.586 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
BR Given svecccescctscccoctceces 1.535.221 82 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885..84.938.501 92 

This Company conducts its business under the 
cestrictions of the New York Safety rund Law. The 
two safety Funas together equa! $1,200,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 

F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 

CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
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CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 
THE CONTINENTAL 


Lirk. ZUR. 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19, 
SUBPLUB, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 











WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W.A. aaewen, Sey - al President. 

i In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 

» in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 





21 COURTLANDT ST. 





From the Surp! as ap 
tictpating Policy me 8 


Nw YORK, January 21, 1885. 


in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
be in force at its anniversary in 1885. 


BMBTIEB 0000. cocccscccdcccccsccccccceso Oreee aeeeees 


- - $108,876,178.51 


ee neee eee eeeereeee sere © eeeeeee 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


GrorGs C. RicHarRDSON 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
WixuraM F, Bascock, 
F, Ratcurorp STARR, 


Samuzt E, Sproutts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D. Bascock, 
Grorcs S. Cor, 

oun E, Devetin, 

eymour L. Hustep, 
Ricnarp A, McCurpy, 
Jamas C. HWW, 


Lewis May, 
Outver HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Suitn. 


Hermann C, von Post, fom H, Suerwoop, jum T. Davis, 
sEoRGE H, ANDREWS, 
Rosert OLYPHANT, 


Georce F, Baker, 


Frepericx H. Cossitt, i 


OBERT SEWELL, 
S. Van Renssecaer Crucepr 
Cuar.es R, HenpEeRson, 


Benj. B. SHERMAN, Gerorce Biss, 
os. THOMPSON, Rurus W. PeckHam, 
UDLEY OLCOTT, Ww. P. Dixon, 


Jj. Hopart Herricx, 


Freperic Cromwet, 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. |“ 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres, Jos. M. Grspens, Sec 


ASSOLE, .....c0ugees---2000+++ 817,095,567 10 
Liabilities............0.-00+- 14,700,116 37 


Total Surplus,.......... Srapemerpas "3 
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ECURITY_FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
S BERY, FIRE, Of OR ACCIDENT. 
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NEW MARBLE FIREPROOF BUILDING, 
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Dil und Young. 


E SHEPHERD’S VISION. 


BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 








me over the far Judean plains with a 
, sweet light; 

w under the stars a pean out from the 
eof night. 


lay on the up-land meadows, watching 
drowsy sheep, 

moon, With its siiver shadows, covered 
town asleep 


n a swift light, streaming,spread o'er 
Eastern sky —- 

ision of splendor, beaming, wingéd, 
white, and high. 


hted, the watchers, starting, turned 
n about to flee, 

ips of the angel, parting, uttered in 
test key : 

g to you tidings glorious; hearken 
mto them ; 

Heaven, the Christ victorious slum- 
in Bethlehem. 

be for asign descrying, wrapped in his 
dling fleece ; 

nd, in a manger lying, Jesus, the 
re of Peace. 


sweep of white crests and pinions 
ein the starry sky; 

yded the night’s dominions that the 
ight did die. 


iter with widening splendor shcok 
ight more strong ; 

eeter in accents tender, burst forth 
gels’ song, 


ns of praise in Heaven mingled their 
rain ; 

vy, to God be given, peace and good 
men ! 


from the shepherd’s vision faded the 
nly throng ; 
from the light elysian drifted the 


4” song. 


ans from earth and Heaven sound 

heir glad refrain, 

y, for Christ has given peace and 

will to men! 

Mo, 
ae = 


OR MRS. PINKHAM. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY, 





BY JULIA SCHAYER, 


THE TIGER LILY, AND OTHER STORIES. 


always ‘Poor Mrs. Pinkham!” 
always uttered in tones of sym- 
ore or less sincere. Nobody 
saying ‘‘Pvor Mr. Pinkham!” Yet 
itter bard fora woman who had 
position, who had been mistress 
well-appointed establishment, had 
with her family one of the best 
fashionable surburban church, 
able to give her children every 
ivan'age, tou be fluug suddeoly 
igh estate into absolute poverty 
rity, surely it was not less hard 
wh» nad been at the bead of a 
fished, prosperous business, and 
»» with the honor and esteem 
implies, to find himself where 
ham now was. 

own fault? True, if a sublime 
2 integrity and good will of one’s 
atures and the power of a ball 
Brolling to keeping on rolling in 
Hirection, be a fault. Who can 
where, and how the leak com- 
at just what point the ball took to 
ays? To understand it at all one 
Jobn Pinkham himself. More; 
have known John Pinkbam, Sr., 
hard-headed, hard-hearted old 
ures. Fancy his wrath when bis 
ot only showed a distaste for the 
business, but actually expressed 
ction for intellectual pursuits, 
ead for a collegiate education! 
able! Why, had not the Pink- 
hn wholesale dealers in leather for 
ations? Then for the fourth gen- 
dream of not being a dealer in 
almost criminal! So far Pink- 
ior, believed in heredity. That 
ight have inherited on the mater- 
traits and tendencies worthy of 
ion pever occurred to the old 
, if it had, would have met with his 






wrathful contempt. He had no business to 
inherit any other tastes than a taste for 
leather. . 

Stay ! John, Junior, did have a fondness 
for leather, as a binding for books. In 
that shape, the sight of it was a delight to 
his eyes, the smell of it to his nostrils. 
Study was his passion. He even dreamed 
of devoting himself to literature. From 
these dreams, confided only to his motber, 
the awakening was rude and complete. His 
mother pleaded for him courageously, but 
submitted at last, as she had at first, when 
she would have named her boy Ernest, or 
Reginald, or some other name that seemed 
to her to suit the large-eyed, fine-featured 
infant and the future she planned for him. 
Ernest! Reginald! Who had ever heard 
of a successful business man named Ernest 
or Reginald ? No! John was a good name 
for business, and John it was. And when 
he had gone through the common schools of 
his native city, with great honor, be it said, 
young John was made to mount a high 
stool in the musty old counting house, as 
his father had done before him. John was 
a boy still, of an amiable, yielding nature, 
like his mother. He hated contention; and 
so, with the cry of his disappointed spirit 
always sounding in his ears, he became a 
dealer in leather, and the shades of his an- 
cestors were appeased. 

In due course of time John took to him- 
self a wife ; a bright, domestic, pretty little 
woman, who made him the best of help- 
meets. 

Meantime, both of his parents had died, 
and his two maiden sisters occupied the old 
homestead, while John had established his 
family in a handsome suburban residence. 
For years after his father’s death he stuck 
to his desk from force of habit; but finally 
his old tastes reasserted themselves, and 
he began to live more and more in the at- 
mosphere he loved. He became a collector 
of books, gathering them unto him as the 
magnet gathers to itself the particles of 
iron. He walled himself in with books, in- 
different to the world, its claims, or its 
comments. The business, under the man- 
agement of his partner, formerly confiden- 
tial clerk to his father, seemed to work per- 
fectly. His wife kept a model house, was 
always bright and pretty, and rather en- 
couraged him in his course. His children 
were well, good-looking and orderly. Of 
course John was happy, in a quiet, intro- 
spective way. 

A frightful shock roused him from his 
dreams; his affairs were in a deplorable 
condition. His partner bad managed so 
well that he had retired on a competence 
and was in Europe with his family. It 
would be superfluous to describe the state 
of things here, even if p°ssible. 

Briefly, John Pinkham was arvined man. 
He rubbed his eyes and looked about bim. 
Everything was gone; the very earth 
seemed about vanishing trom beneath his 
feet. No wore dreaming over books, now. 
Semething wust be done. At first he 
would bave engaged in some business; but, 
to his unutterable amazement, he could 
find no one to assist him with capital. 
Surewd old heads wagged, shrewd young 
heads grinned. Pinkvam was honest, of 
course, but not practical; a dreamer, unfit 
for business. Tnen he tried to find as'tua- 
tion as accountant, clerg, even as salesman; 
and with the same result. Nobody wanted 
him; be was too reserved, too scant of 
words and too scrupulous. John Pinkham, 
thus made aware of his market value, wes 
thunderstruck. More than that; he was 
crusaed, humiliated, hurt tothe core. To 
crown his misery, Rose, his bright, win- 
some wife, tried in the balance of adversity, 
was found wanting. In plain Saxon, she 
became morose, bitter, sharp of tongue; a 
thorny Rose, indeed. Brought up in ease 
and comfort, she had never known priva- 
tion of any kind, and the changed condi- 
tions of her life seemed to dis.urb her men- 
tal and moral balance. Even her love for 
her husband seemed to have gone down in 
the general wreck. Seemed, mind you! 
Toward her children she was changed ; no 
longer the loving, companionable mother, 
but a moody, irascible presence, embitter- 
ing her own life, and that of others ; forget- 
ting, as all of us are apt to, in view of all 

that is lost, that which remains. 

After two or three years of mortifying 





; efforts and failures, John Pinkham at last 





secured a position in a publishing house, 
where he received about as high a salary 
as he had paid his servants formerly. On 
this pitiful weekly stipend, a family of 
eight persons, accustomed to comfort and 
luxury, were to be supported. No wonder 
that those who knew all lavished pity upon 
his family, and, not at all comprehendiog 
the man’s nature and capacity, were equal- 
ly lavish of blame for John Pinkham him. 
self. Let us pass briefly over the years 
that ensued; the turns and sbifts to keep 
the wolf at bay; the parting with John’s 
precious books and the more valuable fur- 
niture, generally to ‘‘ friends,” who show 
their sympathy by driving bargains that 
would make a Baxter Street Jew blush 
with shame; the gradual decline of the 
family wardrobe until no amount of femi- 
nine ingenuity could produce a respectable 
garment more. This breaking up of com- 
fortable homes, this devastation of family 
altars, is a tragedy of daily occurrence. 
We will pass over further details; in these 
times people like their stories in a nut- 
shell. 

The Pinkhams had crept away into an- 
other suburban town—a grimy, greasy, 
work-a-day town—the reverse of the quiet, 
elm-shaded, exclusive suburb where they 
had before resided. The tone of the place 
and of the people was low. Mrs. Pinkham 
was wretched, naturally. The Angel of 
Hope had not followed them into their 
shabby quarters. What was there to hope 
for? John had apparently settled down 
into his narrow groove for good and all. 
Silent, pale, he went back and forth to his 
work, eating his meals under the shadow 
of the cloud that darkened his wife’s face 
—a cloud that emitted scathing flashes at: 
times, that made his soul wince, though he 
gave no sign. It angered his wife that she 
could not goad him into retorting in kind. 
lf she had not been blinded by her own 
sufferings she could have seen that, as his 
clothes grew shabby, his hair grew gray 
and thin and the hollows deepened in his 
cheeks. Because he was uncomplaining, 
ske chose to believe him indifferent. Ah! 
if she would have tried to look into the 
man’s tortured soul, her affection, not by 
any means dead, would have sprung for- 
ward to envelope him in the mantle of love 
and pity he so desperately needed. 

Look in upon this household, one morn- 
ing in midsummer. Tue family are at the 
breakfast table. Mrs. Pinkham looks 
warm, fretful, disgusted. Hot weather al- 
ways affects her unfavorably, being, in 
spite of all her miseries, a plump litule wo- 
man. She is tired already. The work of 
the household is wearing, with only Bess, 
the oldest daughter, to help. To be sure, 
there is Lulu, a year younger than Bess; 
but Lulu—bless you!—is the beauty of the 
family, a sort of Juggernaut, before whom 
all prostrate themseives. Lulu is fair and 
delicate; the least exercise (barring daucing 
and roiler-skating) gives Ler palpitation of 
the heart; winle Biss—blessings on her 
dear, homely face !—is strong and capabie. 
Not one in the house realizes what Bess is; 
tne mainstay of her mother, the very bind- 
ing power, without which the domestic 
s ructure would fall to pieces like a card- 
house. 

‘* Isn’t there some way t9 keep this horrid 
smell of fried c kes out of tne dining- 
room?” languidly ques'ioned Miss Lulu. 

“Yes. By not naving fried cakes!” sharp- 
ly answers Bess. 

As Lulu is particularly fond of those del- 
icacies, this may be regarded as a home- 
thrust. John smiles faintly across at Bess, 
with whom he has always had a sort of se- 
cret understanding, perbaps because she is 
like himself, and veils her deepest feelings 
under indifference or jest. 

He rises presently, end, after kissiog 
the baby (yes, reader, in addition to all 
these other misfortunes, there is a thriving, 
inopportune, year old baby in the family), 
he takes his bit of lunch and goes away, 
As the door closes behind him, Bess speaks: 

“Exit, black-hearted monster, to slow 
music and red fire!” 

‘**Bessie Pinkham!” said her mother. 
‘*What do you mean?’’ 

**T mean,” answered Bessie,her dark eyes 
flashing, ‘‘that, if I were Papa, and treated 
as he is, would just break Jose some day,and 
do something awful! Sol would! I'd tip 
over the breakfast table, smash the china, 


throw something, or somebody, out of a 
third story window! I wouldn’t stand it.’’ 

‘* Jessie Pinkham!” repeated her mother. 
‘* Have you gone crazy, that you talk like 
this to your mother; and right before the 
boys, too? And what do you mean by 
your father being ‘treated so’? Don’t I 
do my duty as well as a woman can? 
Could I work any harder? Could any one 
manage better than I do?” — 

**Nobody is talking about work; and, as 
for managing,” went on Bess, forgetting, 
as she sometimes did, to whom she was 
speaking, ‘‘ you'll manage Papa into his 
grave soon, if things go on like this! 
Don’t you see how he looks? Poor Papa, 
who never refused us anything as long as 
he had money, and is always kind and 
pleasant. Why, nobody gives him a kind 
look now! Why, he is actually afraid of 
his own wife and children! He only dares 
offer to kiss the baby; because he is little, 
and can’t help himself, I suppose! Poor 
Papa!” 

Bess’s eyes were mingled fire and tears 
now. Mrs. Pinkham sat dumb before this 
ebullition. Was Bess beside herself? Were 
they all going crazy? 

“If you feel so badly,” sneered Lulu, 
rising and shaking opt the folds of her 
fresh white morning jdress, ‘‘why don’t 
you pet Papa yourself?) 

Bess scorned to answer; she was already 
ashamed of her unfilial outburst, and 
watching her mother’s indignant face peni- 
tently. 

‘*When a man has placed his family in 
the position where your father has placed 
us, I don’t know how he can expect dem- 
onstrations of affection. If he had done 
his duty, we should not be where we are,” 
said Mrs. Pinkham, with feeling. 


‘* You ought to say, if his partner had not 
been a rascal, and Papa himself too gener- 
erous in helping others,” said Bess in more 
subdued tones. 

‘‘The old story.” said Lulu, sauntering 
toward the door, then turning toinquire: 

** Will my things be readyintime? You 
know Mrs. True will cal] for me at 10 
o’clock.” 

Bess, who had been up since daybreak 
ironing said ‘‘things,” gave her sister a 
sarcastic glance. Bess was tired; and, 
though Lulu was supposed to possess a 
monopoly of family nerves, Bess was con- 
siderably unstrung. 

‘Your things are ready, Ma’amselle La 
Comtesse,” she returned. ‘*Has your 
Ladyship further orders, before leaving for 
the country ?” 

‘‘T’m sure,” retorted Miss Lulu, * it isn’t 
my fault if people notice me, and invite me 
to their houses to stay.” 

“Ou! No! It is your remarkable vir- 
tues!” said Bess, as Lulu left the room. 

Mrs. Pinkham sat, with an aggrieved 
countenance, holding the baby, a bouncing 
boy, wuo seemed beat, by uavarying good 
bumor, 0a winning the welcome denied him 
on his advent. The other children, quite 
case-hurdeved to the general unplcasant- 
ness, had gone off, and were amusing them- 
selves in the back-yara, afterthe maoner of 
boys. Bess, relieved of Lulu’s presence, 
softened rapidly. She rose and went to ner 
mother. 

*l’m very sorry I spoke so to you, 
Mamma,” she said gently. ‘* lam ashamed 
of myself. I won’t do it again. Come! 
Give me ‘The Last Feather!’ (Bess haa 
thus shrewdly dubbed the inauspicivus in- 
fant) ‘*Give me ‘ Tne Last Feather,’ and go 
upstairs where it is cuol, and rest yourself. 
1 cao manage bim, and the disues, too.” 

Mechanically Mrs. Pinkham relinquished 
the child and started for the door; but 
turned, betore opening it. 

‘* Bess,” she asked, ‘‘do—do you really 
think your father is looking so badly?” 

‘* Miserable!” said Bess, fastening the 
baby into his chair, and furnishing him 
with the array of utterly incongruous play- 
things a sensible baby loves. 

‘* Your father was always pale, you know, 
Bessie. It’s natural to him.” 

Oo! I don’t say that he is exactly il,” 
said Bess, with her quaint little air of pre- 
cocious wisdom. ‘If he were more pros- 
perous, and if—it”— 

**Say it!” 

‘“*Well, then! 
at home”— 


If things were pleasanter 
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pleasant at home,” interrupted her mother, 
passionately, ‘‘when he has reduced his 
family to poverty?” 

‘‘When poverty enters the door, etc., 
etc.,” said Bess, beginning again to forget 
herself. 

Mrs. Pinkham colored deeply. ‘‘ It isn’t 
so! Of course it isn’t! If people care for 
each other, poverty doesn’t change them; 
but”— 

‘‘They have a different way of showing 
their affection; that is all,” said Bess, with 
such a twinkle in her eyes that her mother 

* couldn’t help smiling. 

‘“‘You are becoming very saucy, Bessie 
PinkLam!” ashe said, in not so severe ac- 
cents. ‘* No, Bessie, it is not that we are 
poor that angers me ; it is your father’s 
indifference; the way he has settled down 
and given up trying. As his own sister, 
your Aunt Marcia, says. it shows a want 
of manliness, a weakness of character.” 

** Aunt Marcia is mean to say that,” re- 
torted Bess, sturdily. ‘‘ And I don’t believe 
Papa has given up trying.” 

‘* Nonsense! He das given up. He doesn’t 
even allow himself time to think. It is 
delve all day in that miserable packing- 
room, and read all night at home. I be- 
lieve, if I wer? to let him alone and never 
allude to the way things are, he would be 
perfectly content. And I, brought up as I 
was, toiling in the kitchen, and Lulu with 
no piano, and you losing your education.” 
(Bess starts suddenly off with her tray of 
dishes.) ‘‘ Oh! it is perfectly maddening!” 

Mrs. Pinkham was working herself up 
again. 

‘‘Do go and lie down, and read a while,” 
said Bess, from the kitchen. ‘‘The iron- 
ing is done, and I can do the rest.” 

And Mrs. Pinkham went. 





Scatter seed broadcast anywhere, and 
some ale almost sure to find a place where- 
in to germinate. So Bessie’s ebullition of 
the morning, disrespectful though it was, 
had a good effect. It set her mother to 
thinking, and John Pinkham, for a time, 
felt the wind to be somewhat tempered to 
his shorn condition. His wife was not less 
gloomy, but she was less cruel. She 
showed some concern for his health. Once 
in a while a favorite dish of bis would 
appear on the table. Even these slight 
changes made his daiiy lot more endurable. 
There is said to be aturn to every road, 
and there was to his; not a very sharp one; 
but, anyhow, a turn for the better. One 
Saturday night, he was able to band his 
wife an augmented weekly stipend; the 
voluntary expression of his employer’s sat- 
isfaction. Mrs. Pinkham did not receive 
it just as he had anticipated. 

*‘A man like you,” she bi*terly exclaimed, 
‘* who has bandled his tens of thousands, 
working for hire like a common day- 
laborer!” 

John turned silently, with a flushed 
cheek, and consoled himself with an un- 
usually protracted interview in a corner 
with the baby, who could now jabber a few 
syllables, and was developing a sense of 
humor that, considering all things, was 
simply pathetic. 

The weeks and months sped away. Cold 
weather was at hand, and hints of Christ- 
mas in the air. No one dared utter the 
word ‘**Christmas” in Mrs. Pinkham’s 
presence. It acted like a malign spell, 
rousing her to bitter reflections, or plung- 
ing her into deeper gloom. What a season 
of joy it had been in the old times, not only 
to themselves, but to others around them. 
The Pinkhams were known for tbeir liber- 
ality; the poor rose up to call them blessed, 
and the church counted upon John Pink- 
ham and his wife as upon their strongest 
pillars. Church! Neither he nor his wife 
had entered a church for years, and as for 
the poor— 

‘* Not even a loaf of bread or a peck of 
apples, to give away!” mourned Mrs. Pink- 
ham, in bitterness of spirit. ‘‘ Winter at 
hand, the carpets worn to rags, a half ton of 
coal in the ceilar, and not an overcoat to 
the three boys, to say nothing of John him- 
self!” 

She looked around upon her sturdy, good- 
looking boys, her tall, fine girls, with an 
aching, heavy heart. She could do nothing 
for them. There was no way that she 
could earn money, as she saw. All her 
strength and time went to the care of her 
family. She went to her room, and, froma 
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trank, took out a carefully-enveloped pack- 
age. It contained a sealskin cloak, abso- 
lutely the only decent article of wearing 
apparel left her. Every one knows what a 
sealskin cloak is to a woman. Mrs. Pink- 
ham had parted with everything else of 
value she had r¢ossessed ; but she had not been 
avle to bring herself to part with this; not 
even to one of the sympathizing friends 
who would have given her, perhaps, a third 
cf its value. Of course, she had not worn 
it since John’s failure; though Lulu had 
taken it with her a few times when visiting 
her stylish friends. Mrs. Pinkham looked 
at it now, long and fondly. She remem- 
bered when John gave it her, on a birthday, 
and how he had praised her looks in it. 
She stroked its beautiful surface, sighing 
to see how rough and red the hands were 
that had been so silken-soft when the cloak 
was first worn. Looking back seemed like 
looking into a lost Heaven. 

Bitterly she wept, as she folded the lux- 
urious garment, and made it into as com- 
pact a bundle as possible. 

‘‘Everything else has gone,” she sobs. 
**Let this go, too!” 

Ungrateful! Everything else gone? 
Listen to those merry boyish voices ris- 
ing from the playground! Hear the 
baby’s hilarious laugh and chatter, and Bess, 
singing in her strong, clear treble: 

** The lassie had gold, and the laddie had nane; 

But unto her it was all the same.” 

‘* Not very good rhyme, nor very good 
reason, either, as she had enough for both 
probably!” thought Mrs. Pinkham, as she 
wearily descended the stairs, after putting 
the package away, to await her first chance 
for slipping off to the city unperceived. 

Weak as it may seem, this little struggle 
over the seaiskin had depressed Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s spirits still deeper. John Pinkham 
noticed it at once as he took his seat at the 
table. He was looking, for some reason, 
unusually animated. His eyes had a bright- 
ness, his voice a ring, that were quite new. 
He made several abortive attempts to dis- 
sipate his wite’s gloom, only arousing her 
to biting retorts. 

Curiously enough, although he colored 
aud winced, he was not crushed. He 
turned his attention to the children, whom 
he made to laugh uproariously, and after 
supper indulged in a wild frolic with ‘The 
Last Feather,” whose horizon was daily 
enlarging. 

All this was gall and wormwood to Mrs. 
Pinkham. 

‘*T haven’t heard your father laugh like 
that for years!” she remarked to Bess a 
they washed the supper dishes together. 
‘* No, not since the failure. He acts like a 
boy!” she went on, as John was heard 
crowing lus‘ily within. *‘He must be 
losing his senses. Really, 1 have noticed a 
strange look in his eyes of late, and you 
know his mother’s grandfather wus insane! 
The idea of laughing; and at this time, of 
all others! A man of any feeling would 
blow bis brains out!” 

‘*Tuank goodness, then, that he is not a 
man of feeling!” said Bess fervently. 

Really, Bessie was developing a turn for 
impudence that was awful. 

Mrs. Pinkham took the baby up to bed. 
When he was asleep, she sat brooding in 
the darkness a long, longtime. She had no 
heart to join the ‘eheerful party below. 
What did it mean—this unusual jollity? It 
was like old times. She grew sick with self- 
pity, and hot with resentment against the 
man who had brought her so low, and still 
could laugh and jest. She repeated that it 
was unnatural. Perhaps John was insane; 
she would give himthe benefit of the 
doubt, any way! Aftera while she heard 
the boys go up to bed, and then her husband 
came up and went into his own room. 
Strange that he should retire so early. 
Finally, when the house was still, Mrs. 
Pinkham went down. Bess was back to 
the light, bent over a book. She did not 
even move as her mother came in, and, 
taking up her big work-basket, dropped 
into a chair. Mrs. Pinkham threaded a 
needle, put on her thimble, took a small, 
shabby jacket from the basket, and then 
glanced at the table piled with papers, 
periodicals and books. There was one 
thing they had enough of in that house. 
John’s position gave him almost unlimited 
recourse to good reading matter. But how 
little time she, the hard-working mother of 





four small boys, without mentioning Lulu, 
who was a host in herself, as far as making 
work went! 

Naturally bright, and fond of reading, she 
had always kept up with the current litera- 
ture of the day, and was a facile and ap- 
preciative reader. In these latter days an 
incessant struggle was going on in her 
breast between duty and inclination. It 
was going on its hardest just now. She 
looked at the table, then at Dick’s jacket, 
then at the table again. At last she almost 
fiercely plunged the needle into the torn 
sleeve, and took up a paper. Her eyes fell 
upon an article headed: ‘* Who wrote 
‘Kinsman’s Problem’?” lt was a lengthy 
review of a new anonymous novel. The 
reviewer was enthusiastic. The unknown 
author was a genius; a boon to the read- 
ing world, as well as to his publishers, the 
first edition being already exhausted, 
another in press, and, it was rumored, the 
author uoder contract for another book. 

A long sigh of intense satisfaction es- 
caped Bess at thisjuncture, and she whirled 
suddenly about, showing an eager, de- 
lighted face. 

‘*Oh! Mamma!” said Bess, with intense 
dramatic expression. ‘‘ Read this book! 
It is the brightest, oddest, most wonderful 
story! There! Take it!” 

She laid the book open upon her mother’s 
knee. It was ‘ Kinsman’s Problem.” 
Mrs. Pinkham pushed it aside wearily, and 
took up the tora jacket. 

‘* No,” said Bess, firmly. ‘‘ Give me the 
jacket. I have got to mend my dress, 
anyhow, and can just as well do that, too.” 

That was characteristic of Bess; the more 
she had to do, the more she felt capable of 
doing. Brave, good little Bess! 


Mrs. Pinkham yielded to her, as she gen- 
erally did, and took the book, and in five 
minutes it would have required a pretty 
sharp explosion of dynamite to have 
aroused her. Bess finished her task, and, 
dropping a kiss on her mother’s uncon- 
scious head, besides executing a brief, ex- 
ultant, noisless little joy-dance behind her 
back, went off to bed. 

Moments became hours. Toward mid- 
night there was a creak of the stuirs; the 
door opened, and slippered feet crossed the 
floor. 

Only half-conscious, Mrs. Pinkham pres- 
ently looked up. Her husband was stand- 
ing before her. The animation and excite- 
ment tbat had so irmtated her was all 
concentrated in his eyes now. The rest of 
his face was pale and grave as ever. 

s ‘I thought you were in bed; for a great 
wonder!” said his wife, snortly. 

‘*No; I was not,” said Jobn. 

** Your room is too cold to sit up in,” she 
said, more gently. 

He opened his lips as if to speak, but 
stopped short. Mrs. Pinkham was vaguely 
conscious that he was agitated. Her heart 
leaped. What bad news had he to impart? 
Had his previous jollity been but a clouk 
tor iresh misery? The book tell on her 
lap; sne trembled, and looked up at him. 
Surely, there was nothing of evil omen in 
nis face; the eyes were too bright and joy- 
ful. What ailed him? 

‘‘You have been reading,” he said, 


glancing at the book on her lap. ‘“‘ What 
is it ?” 
How curiously constrained his voice 


sounded ! 

‘It is a book you brought home to-night, 
‘ Kinsman’s Problem.’ ” 

‘*T have heard of it,” said John. 
do you think of it? Is it good ?” 

‘*Good!” repeated his wife, her face 
lighting up. ‘*Itis grand! It is wonder- 
ful! It is a book that ought to make peo- 
ple stop and think. It seems to me as if 
the writer must be a quiet sort of a man, 
who has kept his best and deepest thoughts 
to himself; for fear, may be, of being mis- 
understood, and has poured them out, at 
last, into this remarkable book. Who can 
he be? I wish I could know him; could 
meet him! He must be a noble, splendid 
fellow!” 

Then she added, with an outburst of pas- 
sionate discontent: 

‘I wish I could know some one who 
thought, and felt, and lived, as a person 
must to be able to writeso! I wish I could 
know anything but poverty and care and 
work! This life we are leading is killing 
me, John! Not physically, perhaps, but 
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mentally and spiritually. I cannot get used 
toit! And you seem so callous, so con- 
tent!” 

John Pinkham began walking the floor 
in long strides, his head bent. 

‘* Are you blind, that you do not see that 
your children are destitute? Are you never 
going to try to better yourself, but just let 
things drift? And I was so proud of you 
when we were married! I thought, and so 
did others, that you were clever; that you 
would do something fine in spite of your 


father' What a failure you have made of 
your life! What a dismal, wretched fail- 
ure!” 


John’s head sank lower, his breathing 
was loud and harsh. 

‘*What is to become of us? .Must my 
girls go out into the cruel world and strug- 
gle for bread, young asthey are? Or must 
I try my hand at earning? What can I 
do?” 

She buried her face in her hands, and 
sobbed heavily. John came and stood by 
her, looking down upon the pretty, neglected 
brown hair streaked with untimely gray, 
upon the small, toil-roughened hands, wet 
with bitter tears from a rebellious and dis- 
appointed, yet loyal, heart. His face was 
greatly agitated; he looked like a man 
fighting some mighty impulse; he bit sav- 
agely at his lips, and pressed his hands 
against his eyes. After a moment he suc- 
ceeded in conquering his emotions, and his 
features softened. He bent lovingly over 
his wife, and, controlling his voice with 
much effort, he spoke. 

‘*T confess, Rose,” he said, quite gently, 
“T have made a sad mess of things so far; 
but, perhaps it may not be too late to re- 
trieve my mistakes. Don’t be too hard on 
me, dear. The future may hold better 
things in store for us. We are not old, you 
know; and as long as one is not old there 
is hope.” 

Still Rose sobbed drearily. ‘* Come!” he 
continued, taking her hands in his and 
speaking with the utmost tenderness. 
‘*Poor hands! They are guing to have a 
rest! Only have patience with me a little 
longer. Now go to bed, like a sensible 
little woman, say your prayers, and trust in 
God, my wife, to send better days!” 

He went with her to the door, and kissed 
her there with a lover’s warmth; and she 
went up to herroom moved by his tender- 
ness, wundering at his inconsequent, foolish 
hopefuloess, yet somehow comforted by it, 
in spite of reason, 

John Pinkham replenished the fire, and 
dropping into his arm-cha‘r, fell to musing. 
A slight figure in an old crimson wrapper 
glided in and nestled against his shoulder. 

‘+I was so afraid you would betray your- 
self!” murmured Bess. 

‘*T was dangerously near it, Bess! Your 
mother said some things that were hard to 
bear, dear, poor Rose! ‘‘he added, sighing.” 

Poor Mamma! * echoed Bess.” 

Less, dear, do you think we can keep it 
up? It’s a whole week to Christmas, you 
know.” 

‘* We must keep it up!” responded Bess, 
firmly. ‘‘Poetical justice demands it. I 
shall watch you evely minute you are in 
the house. Remember, now, the eye of 
your daughter is upon you!” 

‘“*Tt will be a beautiful, joyful Christmas, 
after all; won’t it, Bess? And now, go to 
bed at once, my brave, stanch little co- 
adjutor! Good-night.” 

**Good-night, you dear, splendid, illus- 
trious old Papa!” 





A day later, John Pinkham followed his 
wife to ber room after supper, and placed 
in her hands a check for an amount so 
large that she stared from the unwonted 
sight to her husband’s face in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“It’s all right, Rose,” said John, with 
laughing eyes. ‘‘I haven’t robbed any one 
or committed forgery. The money is mine, 
or rather yours, honestly and fairly.” 

‘*But, John,” began Mrs, Pinkham. 

**T tell you, my dear, it is all right. I 
received the money to-day in part payment 
of an honest debt. You are to take it, and 
use it as you please, and make a warm, 
merry Christmas for all hands. My poor 
little wife!” 

She had sunk, pale and weak, upon the 
edge of the bed, the paper shaking in her 
hands. 
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Old and Young. 


THE SHEPHERD’S VISION. 


BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 








Stars shone over the far Judean plains with a 
clear, sweet light; 

Winds blew under the stars a pean out from the 
verge of night. 


Shepherds lay on the up-land meadows, watching 
their drowsy sheep, 

While the moon, with its siiver shadows, covered 
the town asleep 


On asudden a swift light, streaming,spread o'er 
the Eastern sky— 

Stood a vision of splendor, beaming, wingéd, 
and white, and high. 


All affrighted, the watchers, starting, turned 
them about to flee, 

But the lips of the angel, parting, uttered in 
sweetest key: 


Lo! Ibring to you tidings glorious; hearken 
ye unto them ; 

Sent from Heaven, the Christ victorious slum- 
bers in Bethlehein. 


This shall be for asign descrying, wrapped in his 
swaddling fleece ; 

Ye shall tind, in a manger lying, Jesus, the 
Prince of Peace. 


Sweep on sweep of white crests and pinions 
shone in the starry sky ; 

Angels crowded the night’s dominions that the 
fair night did die. 


Whiter, whiter with widening splendor shcok 
all the light more strong ; 
Sweeter, sweeter in accents tender, burst forth 
the angels’ song, 


Till the pweans of praise in Heaven mingled their 
glad refrain ; 
Glory, glory, to God be given, peace and good 
will to men! 


Slowly out from the shepherd’s vision faded the 
heavenly throng ; 

Slowly out from the light elysian drifted the 
angels’ song. 


Still the pwans from earth and Heaven sound 
with their glad refrain, 
Glory! glory, for Christ has given peace and 
good will to men! 
Sr, Lours, Mo, 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
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Ir was always ** Poor Mrs. Pinkham!” 
now, and always uttered in tones of sym- 
pathy, more or less sincere. Nobody 
thought of saying ‘*Puor Mr. Pinkham!” Yet 
if it was bitter bard fora woman who had 
held a good position, who had been mistress 
of a large, well-appointed establishment, had 
occupied with her family one of the best 
pews ina fashionable sarburban church, 
and been able to give her children every 
possible advan'age, to be fluug suddeoly 
from ber high estate into absolute poverty 
and obscurity, surely it was net less hard 
for a mao wh» nad been at the bead of a 
long-established, prosperous business, and 
looked upov with the honor and esteem 
that that implies, to find himself where 
John Pinkham now was. 

By his own fault? True, if a sublime 
trust in the integrity and good will of one’s 
fellow creatures and the power of a ball 
once set a-rolling to keeping on rolling in 
the rignt direction, be a fault. Who can 
tell when, where, and how the leak com- 
menced, or at just what point the ball took to 
devious ways? To understand it at all one 
must know Jobn Pinkham himself. More; 
one must have known John Pinkham, Sr., 
also—that hard-headed, hard-hearted old 
man of figures. Fancy his wrath when bis 
only son not only showed a distaste for the 
paternal business, but actually expressed 
his predilection for intellectual pursuits, 
and begged for a collegiate eduvation! 
Unpardonable! Why, had not the Pink- 
hams been wholesale dealers in leather for 
three generations? ‘Then for the fourth gen- 
eration to dream of not being a dealer in 
leather was almost criminal! So far Pink- 
ham, Senior, believed in heredity. That 
his son might have inherited on the mater- 
nal side traits and tendencies worthy of 
consideration pever occurred to the old 
man; and, if it had, would have met with his 


wrathful contempt. He had no business to 
inberit any other tastes than a taste for 
leather. . 

Stay ! John, Junior, did have a fondness 
for leather, as a binding for books. In 
that shape, the sight of it was a delight to 
his eyes, the smell of it to his nostrils. 
Study was his passion. He even dreamed 
of devoting himself to literature. From 
these dreams, confided only to his motber, 
the awakening was rude and complete. His 
mother pleaded for him courageously, but 
submitted at last, as she had at first, when 
she would have named her boy Ernest, or 
Reginald, or some other name that seemed 
to her to suit the large-eyed, fine-featured 
infant and the future she planned for him. 
Ernest! Reginald! Who had ever heard 
of a successful business man named Ernest 
or Reginald ? No! John was a good name 
for business, and John it was. And when 
he had gone through the common schools of 
his native city, with great honor, be it said, 
young John was made to mount a high 
stool in the musty old counting house, as 
his father had done before him. John was 
a boy still, of an amiable, yielding nature, 
like his mother. He hated contention; and 
so, with the cry of his disappointed spirit 
always sounding in his ears, he became a 
dealer in leather, and the shades of his an- 
cestors were appeased. 

In due course of time John took to him- 
self a wife ; a bright, domestic, pretty little 
woman, who made him the best of help- 
meets. 

Meantime, both of his parents had died, 
and his two maiden sisters occupied the old 
homestead, while John had established his 
family in a handsome suburban residence. 
For years after his father’s death he stuck 
to his desk from force of habit; but finally 
his old tastes reasserted themselves, and 
he began to live more and more in the at- 
mosphere he loved. He became a collector 
of books, gathering them unto him as the 
magnet gathers to itself the particles of 
iron. He walled himself in with books, in- 
different to the world, its claims, or its 
comments. The business, under the man- 
agement of his partner, formerly confiden- 
tial clerk to his father, seemed to work per- 
fectly. His wife kept a model house, was 
always bright and pretty, and rather en- 
couraged him in his course. His children 
were well, good-looking and orderly. Of 
course John was happy, in a quiet, intro- 
spective way. 

A frightful shock roused him from his 
dreams; his affsirs were in a deplorable 
condition. His partner bad managed so 
well that he had retired on a competence 
and was in Europe with his family. It 
would be superfluous to describe the state 
of things here, even if p*ssible. 

Briefly, John Pinkham was arvined man. 
He rubbed his eyes and looked about bim. 
Everything was gone; the very earth 
seemed about vanishing trom beneath his 
feet. No wore dreaming over bouks, now. 
Something wust be done. At first he 
«ould bave engaged in some business; but, 
to his unutterable amazement, he could 
find no one to assist him with capital. 
Surewd old heads wagged, shrewd young 
heads grinned. Pinkvam was honest, of 
course, but not practical; a dreamer, unfit 
for business. Tnoen he tried to find a s:tua- 
tion as accountant, clerk, even as salesman; 
and with the same result. Nobody wanted 
him; be was too reserved, too scant of 
words and too scrupulous. John Pinkham, 
thus made aware of his market value, wes 
thunderstruck. More than that; he was 
crusaed, bumiliated, hurt tothe core. To 
crown his misery, Rose, his bright, win- 
some wife, tried in the balance of adversity, 
was found wanting. In plain Saxon, she 
became morose, bitter, sharp of tongue; a 
thorny Rose, indeed. Brought up in ease 
and comfort, she had never known priva- 
tion of any kind, and the changed condi- 
tions of her life seemed to dis.urb her men- 
tal and moral balance. Even her love for 
her husband seemed to have gone down in 
the general wreck. Seemed, mind you! 
Toward her children she was changed ; no 
longer the loving, companionable mother, 
but a moody, irascible presence, embitter- 
ing her own life, and that of others ; forget- 
ting, as all of us are apt to, in view of all 
that is lost, that which remains. 

After two or three years of mortifying 
; efforts and failures, John Pinkham at last 








secured a position in a publishing house, 
where he received about as high a salary 
as he had paid his servants formerly. On 
this pitiful weekly stipend, a family of 
eight persons, accustomed to comfort and 
luxury, were to be supported. No wonder 
that those who knew all lavished pity upon 
his family, and, not at all comprehendiog 
the man’s nature and capacity, were equal- 
ly lavish of blame for John Pinkham him. 
self. Let us pass briefly over the years 
that ensued; the turns and shifts to keep 
the wolf at bay; the parting with John’s 
precious books and the more valuable fur- 
niture, generally to ‘‘ friends,” who show 
their sympathy by driving bargains that 
would make a Baxter Street Jew blush 
with shame; the gradual decline of the 
family wardrobe until no amount of femi- 
nine ingenuity could produce a respectable 
garment more. This breaking up of com- 
fortable homes, this devastation of family 
altars, is a tragedy of daily occurrence. 
We will pass over further details; in these 
times people like their stories in a nut- 
shell. 

The Pinkhams had crept away into an- 
other suburban town—a grimy, greasy, 
work-a-day town—the reverse of the quiet, 
elm-shaded, exclusive suburb where they 
had before resided. The tone of the place 
and of the people was low. Mrs. Pinkham 
was wretched, naturally. The Angel of 
Hope had not followed them into their 
shabby quarters. What was there to hope 
for? John had apparently settled down 
into his narrow groove for good and all. 
Silent, pale, he went back and forth to his 
work, eating his meals under the shadow 
of the cloud that darkened his wife’s face 


—a cloud that emitted scathing flashes at: 


times, that made his soul wince, though he 
gave no sign. It angered his wife that she 
could not goad him into retorting in kind. 
lf she had not been blinded by her own 
sufferings she could have seen that, as his 
clothes grew shabby, his hair grew gray 
and thin and the hollows deepened in his 
cheeks. Because he was uncomplaining, 
ske chose to believe him indifferent. Ah! 
if she would have tried to look into the 
man’s tortured soul, her affection, not by 
any means dead, would have sprung for- 
ward to envelope him in the mantle of love 
and pity he so desperately needed. 

Look in upon this household, one morn- 
ing in midsummer. Tue family are at the 
breakfast table. Mrs. Pinkham looks 
warm, fretful, disgusted. Hot weather al- 
ways affects her unfavorably, being, in 
spite of all her miseries, a plump litle wo- 
man. She is tired already. The work of 
the household 1s wearing, with only Bess, 
the oldest daughter, to help. To be sure, 
there is Lulu, a year younger than Bess; 
but Lulu—bless you!—is the beauty of the 
family, a sort of Juggernaut, before whom 
all prostrate themseives. Lulu is fair and 
delicate; the least exercise (barring daucing 
and roiler-skating) gives Ler palpitation of 
the heart; wile Bcss—blessings on her 
dear, homely face !—is strong and capabie. 
Not one in the house realizes what Bess is; 
tne mainstay of her mother, the very bind- 
ing power, without which the domestic 
s ructure would fall to pieces like a card- 
house. 

‘*Isn’t there some way to keep this horrid 
smell of fried c kes out of tne dining- 
room?” languidly ques'ioned Miss Lulu. 

‘*Yes. By not naving fried cakes!” sharp- 
ly answers Bess. 

As Lulu is particularly fond of those del- 
icacies, this may be regarded as a home- 
thrust. Jobn smiles faintly across at Bess, 
with whom he has always had asort of se- 
cret understanding, pernaps because she is 
like himself, and veils her deepest feelings 
under indifference or jest. 

He rises presently, end, after kissiog 
the baby (yes, reader, in addition to all 
these other misfortunes, there is a thriving, 
inopportune, year old baby in the family), 
he takes his bit of lunch and goes away, 
As the door closes behind him, Bess speaks: 

“Exit, black-hearted monster, to slow 
music and red fire!” 

‘*Bessie Pinkham!” said her mother. 
‘*What do you mean?’’ 

‘‘T mean,” answered Bessie,her dark eyes 
flashing, ‘‘that, if I were Papa, and treated 
as he is,I would just break Jose some day,and 
do something awful! Sol would! Id tip 
over the breakfast table, smash the china, 





tbrow something, or somebody, out of a 
third story window! I wouldn’t stand it.’’ 

** 3essie Pinkham!” repeated her mother. 
‘* Have you gone crazy, that you talk like 
this to your mother; and right before the 
boys, too? And what do you mean by 
your father being ‘treated so’? Don’t I 
do my duty as well as a woman can? 
Could I work any harder? Could any one 
manage better than I do?” — 

**Nobody is talking about work; and, as 
for managing,” went on Bess, forgetting, 
as she sometimes did, to whom she was 
speaking, ‘‘ you’ll manage Papa into his 
grave soon, if things go on like this! 
Don’t you see how he looks? Poor Papa, 
who never refused us anything as long as 
he had money, and is always kind and 
pleasant. Why, nobody gives him a kind 
look now! Why, he is actually afraid of 
his own wife and children! He only dares 
offer to kiss the baby; because he is little, 
and can’t help himself, I suppose! Poor 
Papa!” 

Bess’s eyes were mingled fire and tears 
now. Mrs. Pinkham sat dumb before this 
ebullition. Was Bess beside herself? Were 
they all going crazy? 

‘“*Tf you feel so badly,” sneered Lulu, 
rising and shaking out the folds of her 
fresh white morning dress, ‘‘why don’t 
you pet Papa yourself?” 

Bess scorned to answer; she was already 
ashamed of her unfilial outburst, and 
watching her mother’s indignant face peni- 
tently. 

‘*When a man has placed his family in 
the position where your father has placed 
us, I don’t know how he can expect dem- 
onstrations of affection. If he had done 
his duty, we should not be where we are,” 
said Mrs. Pinkham, with feeling. 


‘* You ought to say, if his partner had not 
been a rascal, and Papa himself too gener- 
erous in helping others,” said Bess in more 
subdued tones. 

‘*The old story.” said Lulu, sauntering 
toward the door, then turning toinquire: 

‘Will my things be readyintime? You 
know Mrs. True will call for me at 10 
o’clock.” 

Bess, who had been up since daybreak 
ironing said ‘‘things,” gave her sister a 
sarcastic glance. Bess was tired; and, 
though Lulu was supposed to possess a 
monopoly of family nerves, Bess was con- 
siderably unstrung. 

‘Your things are ready, Ma’amselle La 
Comtesse,” she returned. ‘*Has your 
Ladyship further orders, before leaving for 
the country ?” 

‘‘T’msure,” retorted Miss Lulu, * it isn’t 
my fault if people notice me, and invite me 
to their houses to stay.” 

“Ou! No! It is your remarkable vir- 
tues!” said Bess, as Lulu left the room. 

Mrs. Pinkham sat, with an aggrieved 
countenance, holding the baby, a bouncing 
boy, wuo seemed beat, by uavarying good 
bumor, 0a winning the we leome denied him 
on his advent. The other childreo, quite 
case-hurdeved to the general unplasant- 
ness, had gone off, and were amusing them- 
selves in the back-yara, afterthe manner of 
boys. Bess, relieved of Lulu’s presence, 
softened rapidly. She rose and went to ner 
mother. 

*’m very sorry I spoke so to you, 
Mamma,” she said gently. ‘* lam ashamed 
of myself. I won’t do it again. Come! 
Give me ‘The Last Feather!’ (Bess haa 
thus shrewdly dubbed the inauspicivus in- 
fant) ‘*Give me ‘ Tue Last Feather,’ and go 
upstairs where it is cuol, and rest yourself. 
I cao manage bim, and the disues, too.” 

Mecbanically Mrs. Pinkham relinquished 
the child and started for the door; but 
turned, betore opening it. 

‘* Bess,” she asked, ‘‘do—do you really 
think your father is looking so badly?” 

‘* Miserable!” said Bess, fastening the 
baby into his chair, and furnishing him 
with the array of utterly incongruous play- 
things a sensible baby loves. 

‘* Your father was always pale, you know, 
Bessie. It’s natural to him.” 

On! I don’t say that he is exactly ili,” 
said Bess, with her quaint little air of pre- 
cocious wisdom. ‘If he were more pros- 
perous, and if—if”— 

** Say it!” 

‘*Well, then! If things were pleasanter 
at home”— 

“How can a man expect things to be 
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pleasant at home,” interrupted her mother, 
passionately, ‘‘when he has reduced his 
family to poverty?” 

‘‘When poverty enters the door, etc., 
etc.,” said Bess, beginning again to forget 
herself. 

Mrs. Pinkham colored deeply. ‘‘ It isn’t 
so! Of course it isn’t! If people care for 
each other, poverty doesn’t change them; 
but”— 

‘‘They have a different way of showing 
their affection; that is all,” said Bess, with 
such a twinkle in her eyes that her mother 
couldn’t help smiling. 

“You are becoming very saucy, Bessie 
PinkLam!” she said, in not so severe ac- 
cents. ‘‘ No, Bessie, it is not that we are 
poor that angers me ; it is your father’s 
indifference; the way he has settled down 
and given up trying. As his own sister, 
your Aunt Marcia, says. it shows a want 
of manliness, a weakness of character.” 

** Aunt Marcia is mean to say that,” re- 
torted Bess, sturdily. ‘‘ And I don’t believe 
Papa has given up trying.” 

‘* Nonsense! He fas given up. He doesn’t 
even allow himself time to think. It is 
delve all day in that miserable packing- 
room, and read all night at home. I be- 
lieve, if I wer? to let him alone and never 
allude to the way things are, he would be 
perfectly content. And I, brought up as I 
was, toiling in the kitchen, and Lulu with 
no piano, and you losing your education.” 
(Bess starts suddenly off with her tray of 
dishes.) ‘‘ Oh! it is perfectly maddening!” 

Mrs. Pinkham was working herself up 
again. 

‘‘Do go and lie down, and read a while,” 
said Bess, from the kitchen. ‘‘ The iron- 
ing is done, and I can do the rest.” 

And Mrs. Pinkham went. 





Scatter seed broadcast anywhere, and 
some ale almost sure to find a place where- 
in to germinate. So Bessie’s ebullition of 
the morning, disrespectful though it was, 
had a good effect. It set her mother to 
thinking, and John Pinkham, for a time, 
felt the wind to be somewhat tempered to 
his shorn condition. His wife was not less 
gloomy, but she was less cruel. She 
showed some concern for his health. Once 
in a while a favorite dish of bis would 
appear on the table. Even these slight 
changes made his daiiy lot more endurable. 
There is said to be aturn to every road, 
and there was to his; not a very sharp one; 
but, anyhow, a turn for the better. One 
Saturday night, he was able to hand his 
wife an augmented weekly stipend; the 
voluntary expression of his employer’s sat- 
isfaction. Mrs. Pinkham did not receive 
it just as he had anticipated. 

‘‘A man like you,” she bi‘terly exclaimed, 
‘* who has bandled his tens of thousands, 
working for hire like a common day- 
laborer!” 

John turned silently, with a flushed 
cheek, and c»onsoled himself with an un- 
usually protracted interview in a corner 
With the baby, who could now jabber a tew 
syllables, and was developing a sense of 
humor that, considering all things, was 
simply pathetic. 

The weeks and months sped away. Cold 
weather was at hand, and hints of Christ- 
mas in the air. No one dared utter the 
word ‘*Christmas” in Mrs. Pinkham’s 
presence. It acted like a malign spell, 
rousing her to bitter reflections, or plung- 
ing her into deeper gloom. What a season 
of joy it had been in the old times, not only 
to themselves, but to others around them. 
The Pinkhams were known for tbeir liber- 
ality; the poor rose up to call them blessed, 
and the church counted upon John Pink- 
ham and his wife as upon their strongest 
pillars. Church! Neither he nor his wife 
had entered a church for years, and as for 
the poor— 

‘*Not even a loaf of bread or a peck of 
apples, to give away!” mourned Mrs. Pink- 
ham, in bitterness of spirit. ‘‘ Winter at 
hand, the carpets worn to rags, a half ton of 
coal in the ceilar, and not an overcoat to 
the three boys, to say nothing of John him- 
self!” 

She looked around upon her sturdy, good- 
looking boys, her tall, fine girls, with an 
aching, heavy heart. She could do nothing 
for them. There was no way that she 
could earn money, as she saw. All her 
strength and time went to the care of her 
family. She went to her room, and, froma 





trank, took out a carefully-enveloped pack- 
age. It contained a sealskin cloak, abso- 
lutely the only decent article of wearing 
apparel left her. Every one knows what a 
sealskin cloak is to a woman. Mrs. Pink- 
ham had parted with everything else of 
value she had rossessed ;but she had not been 
avle to bring herself to part with this; not 
even to one of the sympathizing friends 
who would have given her, perhaps, a third 
cf its value. Of course, she had not worn 
it since John’s failure; though Lulu had 
taken it with her a few times when visiting 
her stylish friends. Mrs. Pinkham looked 
at it now, long and fondly. She remem- 
bered when John gave it her, on a birthday, 
and how he had praised her looks in it. 
She stroked its beautiful surface, sighing 
to see how rough and red the hands were 
that had been so silken-soft when the cloak 
was first worn. Looking back seemed like 
looking into a lost Heaven. 

Bitterly she wept, as she folded the lux- 
urious garment, and made it into as com- 
pact a bundle as possible. 

‘‘Everything else has gone,” she sobs. 
‘**Let this go, too!” 

Ungrateful! Everything else gone? 
Listen to those merry boyish voices ris- 
ing from the playground! Hear the 
baby’s hilarious laugh and chatter, and Bess, 
singing in her strong, clear treble: 

* The lassie had gold, and the laddie had nane; 

But unto her it was all the same.” 

‘* Not very good rhyme, nor very good 
reason, either, as she had enough for both 
probably!” thought Mrs. Pinkham, as she 
wearily descended the stairs, after putting 
the package away, to await her first chance 
for slipping off to the city unperceived. 

Weak as it may seem, this little struggle 
over the seaiskin had depressed Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s spirits still deeper. John Pinkham 
noticed it at once as he took his seat at the 
table. He was looking, for some reason, 
unusually animated. His eyes had a bright- 
ness, his voice a ring, that were quite new. 
He made several abortive attempts to dis- 
sipate his wite’s gloom, only arousing her 
to biting retorts. 

Curiously enough, although he colored 
aud winced, he was not crushed. He 
turned his attention to the children, whom 
he made to laugh uproarious)y, and after 
supper indulged in a wild frolic with ‘The 
Last Feather,” whose horizon was daily 
enlarging. 

All this was gall and wormwood to Mrs. 
Pinkham. 

‘*] haven’t heard your father laugh like 
that for years!” she remarked to Bess a 
they washed the supper dishes together. 
‘*No, not since the failure. He acts like a 
boy!” she went on, as John was heard 
crowing lus‘ily within. ‘**He must be 
losing his senses. Really, 1 have noticed a 
strange look in his eyes of late, and you 
know his mother’s grandfather wus insane! 
The idea of laughing; and at this time, of 
all others! A man of any feeling would 
blow bis brains out!” 

‘“«Tuank goodness, then, that he is not a 
man of feeling!” said Bess fervently. 

Really, Bessie was developing a turn for 
impudence that was awful. 

Mrs. Pinkham took the baby up to bed. 
When he was asleep, she sat brooding in 
the darkness a long, longtime. She had no 
heart to join the cheerful party below. 
What did it mean—this unusual jollity? It 
was like old times. She grew sick with self- 
pity, and hot with resentment against the 
man who had brought her so low, and still 
could laugh and jest. She repeated that it 
was unnatural. Perhaps John was insane; 
she would give himthe benefit of the 
doubt, any way! Aftera while she heard 
the boys go up to bed, and then her husband 
came up and went into his own room. 
Strange that he should retire so early. 
Finally, when the house was still, Mrs. 
Pinkham went down. Bess was back to 
the light, bent over a book. She did not 
even move as her mother came in, and, 
taking up her big work-basket, dropped 
into a chair. Mrs. Pinkham threaded a 
needle, put on her thimble, took a small, 
shabby jacket from the basket, and then 
glanced at the table piled with papers, 
periodicals and books. There was one 
thing they had enough of in that house. 
John’s position gave him almost unlimited 
recourse to good reading matter. But how 
little time she, the hard-working mother of 





four small boys, without mentioning Lulu, 
who was a host in herself, as far as making 
work went! 

Naturally bright, and fond of reading, she 
had always kept up with the current litera- 
ture of the day, and was a facile and ap- 
preciative reader. In these latter days an 
incessant struggle was going on in her 
breast between duty and inclination. It 
was going on its hardest just now. She 
looked at the table, then at Dick’s jacket, 
then at the table again. At last she almost 
fiercely plunged the needle into the torn 
sleeve, and took up a paper. Her eyes fell 
upon an article headed: ‘* Who wrote 
‘Kinsman’s Problem’?” It was a lengthy 
review of a new anonymous novel. The 
reviewer was enthusiastic. The unknown 
author was a genius; a boon to the read- 
ing world, as well as to his publishers, the 
first edition being already exhausted, 
another in press, and, it was rumored, the 
author uoder contract for another book. 

A long sigh of intense satisfaction es- 
caped Bess at thisjuncture, and she whirled 
suddenly about, showing an eager, de- 
lighted face. 

‘*Oh! Mamma!” said Bess, with intense 
dramatic expression. ‘‘ Read this book! 
It is the brightest, oddest, most wonderful 
story! There! Take it!” 

She laid the book open upon her mother’s 
knee. It was ‘*Kinsman’s Problem.” 
Mrs. Pinkham pushed it aside wearily, and 
took up the torn jacket. 

‘* No,” said Bess, firmly. ‘‘ Give me the 
jacket. I have got to mend my dress, 
anyhow, and can just as well do that, too.” 

That was characteristic of Bess; the more 
she had to do, the more she felt capable of 
doing. Brave, good little Bess! 

Mrs. Pinkham yielded to her, as she gen- 
erally did, and took the book, and in tive 
minutes it would have required a pretty 
sharp explosion of dynamite to have 
aroused her. Bess finished her task, and, 
dropping a kiss on her mother’s uncon- 
scious head, besides executing a brief, ex- 
ultant, noisless little joy-dance behind her 
back, went off to bed. 

Moments became hours. Toward mid- 
night there was acreak of the stuirs; the 
door opened, and slippered feet crossed the 
floor. 

Only half-conscious, Mrs. Pinkham pres- 
ently looked up. Her husband was stand- 
ing before her. The animation and excite- 
ment tbat had so irritated her was all 
concentrated in his eyes now. The rest of 
his face was pale and grave as ever. 

s ‘I thought you were in bed; fora great 
wonder!” said his wife, snortly. 

‘*No; I was not,” said Jobn. 

‘** Your room is too cold to sit up in,” she 
said, more gently. 

He opened his lips as if to speak, but 
stopped short. Mrs. Pinkham was vaguely 
conscious that he was agitated. Her heart 
leaped. What bad news bad he to impart? 
Had his previous jollity been but a clouk 
tor iresh misery? The book tell on her 
lap; sne trembied, and looked up at him. 
Surely, there was nothing of evil omen in 
nis face; the eyes were too bright and joy- 
ful. What ailed him? 

**You have been reading,” he said, 
glancing at the book on her lap. ‘* What 
is it ?” 

How curiously constrained his voice 
sounded ! 

«It is a book you brought home to-night, 
‘ Kinsman’s Problem.’ ” 

_ “T have heard of it,” said John. 
do you think of it? Is it good ?” 

“Good!” repeated his wife, her face 
lighting up. ‘Itis grand! It is wonder- 
ful! It is a book that ought to make peo- 
ple stop and think. It seems to me as if 
the writer must be a quiet sort of a man, 
who has kept his best and deepest thoughts 
to himself; for fear, may be, of being mis- 
understood, and has poured them out, at 
last, into this remarkable book. Who can 
he be? I wish I could know him; could 
meet him! He must be a noble, splendid 
fellow!” 

Then she added, with an outburst of pas- 
sionate discontent: 

**I wish I could know some one who 
thought, and felt, and lived, as a person 
must to be able to writeso! I wish I could 
know anything but poverty and care and 
work! This life we are leading is killing 


** What 


me, John! Not physically, perhaps, but 





mentally and spiritually. I cannot get used 
to it! And you seem so callous, so con- 
tent!” 

John Pinkham began walking the floor 
in long strides, his head bent. 

** Are you blind, that you do not see that 
your children are destitute? Are you never 
going to try to better yourself, but just let 
things drift? And I was so proud of you 
when we were married! I thought, and so 
did others, that you were elever; that you 
would do something fine in spite of your 


father! What a failure you have made of 
your life! What a dismal, wretched fail- 
ure!” 


John’s head sank lower, his breathing 
was loud and harsh. 

‘*What is to become of us? .Must my 
girls go out into the cruel world and strug- 
gle for bread, young asthey are? Or must 
I try my hand at earning? What can I 
do?” 

She buried her face in her hands, and 
sobbed heavily. John came and stood by 
her, looking down upon the pretty, neglected 
brown hair streaked with untimely gray, 
upon the small, toil-roughened hands, wet 
with bitter tears from a rebellious and dis- 
appointed, yet loyal, heart. His face was 
greatly agitated; he looked like a man 
fighting some mighty impulse; he bit sav- 
agely at his lips, and pressed his hands 
against his eyes. After a moment he suc- 
ceeded in conquering his emotions, and his 
features softened. He bent lovingly over 
his wife, and, controlling his voice with 
much effort, he spoke. 

‘*I confess, Rose,” he said, quite gently, 
“T have made a sad mess of things so far; 
but, perhaps it may not be too late to re- 
trieve my mistakes. Don’t be too hard on 
me, dear. The future may hold better 
things in store for us. We are not old, you 
know; and as long as one is not old there 
is hope.” 

Still Rose sobbed drearily. ‘* Come!” he 
continued, taking her hands in his and 
speaking with the utmost tenderness. 
‘Poor hands! They are guing to have a 
rest! Only have patience with me a little 
longer. Now go to bed, like a sensible 
little woman, say your prayers, and trust in 
God, my wife, to send better days!” 

He went with her to the door, and kissed 
her there with a lover’s warmth; and she 
went up to herroom moved by his tender- 
ness, wondering at his inconsequent, foolish 
hopefulness, yet somehow comforted by it, 
in spite of reason, 

John Pinkham replenished the fire, and 
dropping into his arm-cha'r, fell to musing. 
A slight figure in an old crimson wrapper 
glided in and nestled against his shoulder. 

‘*I was so afraid you would betray your- 
self!” murmured Bess. 

‘*T was dangerously near it, Bess! Your 
mother said some things that were hard to 
bear, dear, poor Rose! ‘‘he added, sighing.” 

Poor Mamma! *‘ echoed Bess.” 

Less, dear, do you think we can keep it 
up? Iv’s a whole week to Christmas, you 
know.” 

‘* We must keep it up!” responded Bess, 
firmly. ‘‘Poetical justice demands it. I 
shall watch you evely minute you are in 
the house. Remember, now, the eye of 
your daughter is upon you!” 

‘“«Tt will be a beautiful, joyful Christmas, 
after all; won’t it, Bess? And now, go to 
bed at once, my brave, stanch little co- 
adjutor! Good-night.” 

**Good-night, you dear, splendid, illus- 
trious old Papa!” 





A day later, John Pinkham followed his 
wife to ber room after supper, and placed 
in her hands a check for an amount so 
large that she stared from the unwonted 
sight to her husband’s face in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“It’s all right, Rose,” said John, with 
laughing eyes. ‘‘I haven’t robbed any one 
or committed forgery. The money is mine, 
or rather yours, honestly and fairly.” 

‘*But, John,” began Mrs, Pinkham. 

‘**T tell you, my dear, it is all right. I 
received the money to-day in part payment 
of an honest debt. You are to take it, and 
use it as you please, and make a warm, 
merry Christmas for all hands. My poor 
little wife!” 

She had sunk, pale and weak, upon the 
edge of the bed, the paper shaking in her 
hands. 
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**But do you mean I shall use it all? 
When it is gone, what then?” she finally 
managed to utter. 

** After that, the deluge!” laughed John. 
** Poverty has made me a Bohemian. I 
assert my marital authority, and insist that 
you use the money as I say.” 

Then, as he was about to leave the room, 
he carelessly added, 

‘*I forgot to mention that an able-bodied 
daughter of the Viking will appear on the 
scene to-morrow, to fill the post of cook, 
scullery-maid, etc., etc., vice the present in- 
cumbent, who is herewith requested to re- 
sign.” 

After he had gone, Mrs. Pinkham sat 
some time, thinking matters over, a feeling 
of intense thankfulness uppermost in her 
heart. It was so sudden, so incredible, so 
blessed! That bit of paper in her hand 
meant so much! Why, it meant every- 
thing—coal in the cellar, a carpet in the 
one presentable room below, comfortable 
clothing for all the children, and cheer and 
comfort, also, to two or three needy souls 
outside her own family. John was a dear, 
unselfish fellow, after all. If only he had 
more ambition! But she must not give 
way to these repinings now; there was 
too much to be done. Do this little woman 
justice. Ste never once, in all her calcu- 
lations, thought of ber own countless 
needs, but threw herself upon her knees, 
and thanked the God she had doubted for 
blessings that she humbly confessed were 
undeserved, as far as she herself was con- 
cerned. 

Let no one abuse money, calling it filthy 
lucre, or other hard names. It only 
becomes filthy from contact with contamin- 
ating hands. Next to a clean conscience 
and a hope of Heaven it is civilized human- 
ity’s greatest blessing. 


What wonders it worked in that small 
bousehold! This, too, must be left to the 
imagination. Enough to say that the Vi- 
king’s daughter, otherwise a_ stalwart 
Norwegian, rejvicing in the name of 
Trinka, pro ved all that heart could wish. 
Bess took charge of things at home, while 
Mrs, Pinkham made daily trips into the 
city, returning exiausted, but happy, laden 
with innumerable packages, in addition to 
those more bulky ones delivered by the 
expressman. The little woman was in a 
sort of shopping frenzy. Herface wore all 
he time a far-away, ecstatic look. Sar- 
danapalus Limself could not have been 
more utterly reckless cf the morrow. As 
for Jobn, if she bad not been oblivious just 
now of everything but her own delightful 
and novel sensations, she would have seen 
that he was not lesshappy. A steadfast 
light burned in his eyes, his step and voice 
were Lucyant ard hopeful. John did not 
mind being ignored. He preferred it, just 
now, in fact. He and Bess were more inti- 
mate than ever. They became dark, deep 
c onspirators, emerging from frequent and 
secret conclaves with radiant, yet mysteri- 
ous faces. 

And so the Christmas-time drew near 
and nearer, until enly two days intervened 
~Sunday, Monday; and Tuesday would 
be the joyous day. On that Sunday even- 
ing, John Pinkham’s maiden sisters sat to- 
gether in the back-parlor of the old Pink- 
ham mansion. Every one knows these 
old time houses; rectangular as to shape, 
stiff, scmber, and more or less ugly as to 
finishing and furnishing. Nothing had 
been changed in this house since grand- 
father Pinkham built and fitted it up for 
his own use, except as time had changed it 
—a matter of massy bricks, and faded or 
dingy coloring. 

On this evening, there was an economical 
fire in the grate, and a shaded lamp on the 
little mal« gany stand exactly opposite the 
fire. The sisters cccupied precisely similar 
chairs on etch side, and a huge house-cat, 
who responded to the name of Ahasueruz, 
dozed on a square ottoman, covered with a 
portion of some male Pinkham’s Sunday 
coat, embroidered by some female Pink- 
ham’s fingers with phenomenal callas and 
preposterous roses. Miss Marcia, the elder, 
had been reading aloud, from a book of ser- 
mons, to Miss Silence, who, being lame 
and sickly, seldom attended church, but 
took her weekly portion of religious pabu- 
lum from Miss Marcia’s lips. 

Miss Marcia, seeing that Silence had 





dozed cff, closed the bcok, and sat staring 
at the flamboyant peacock on the old-time 
Wilton hearth-rug. All at once Silence 
started, and cast a guilty look at her sister. 

‘*]—I’m afraid I dropped off!” she said 
timidly. 

‘*T know you did,” returned Miss Marcia, 
with adry smile. ‘I don’t blame you. It 
isa very dull book. I presume I should 
have dropped off, if I had been in your 
place.”” Then she added, after a slight 
pause, ‘‘to-morrow night we will finish 
reading ‘Kinsman’s Problem.’ I'll wager 
you won’t sleep over that!” 

**Oh! no!” said Silence, brightening up. 
‘‘ What a wonderful book itis! So deep, 
and yet so bright and fascinating.” 

The sisters were devourers of novels. 
Yet nothing wculd induce them to open 
one on Sunday. 

‘* We will look out next time,” said 
Maria, “‘ to finish au interesting book like 
that on Saturday night. I’m afraid it 
hagoccupied our thoughts too much to- 
day. What I like about it,” she went on, 
‘*is its good sense. No humbug of esthet- 
icism, or cynicism in it.” 

‘*And yet so poetical,” murmured Si- 
lence. 

There was a pause. 

‘* Silence!” broke in Marcia, suddenly. 

** Well, sister Marcia.” 

‘*Do you know that day after to-morrow 
will be Christmas day ?” 

‘** Why, so it will!” responded Silence. 

Silence, being an invalid, seldom went 
out, and the roar cf the world’s affairs was 
but as the distant roar of the ocean. They 
had been brought up in total disregard of 
Christmas, as became descendants of the 
Puritans ard members of the most ortho- 
dox of orthodox churches. Marcia had 
been to church tc-day, and the minister, a 
young man of progressive mind, had 
preached a real Christmas sermon that had 
made the old gray-headed members stir 
uneasily in their high-backed pews, and 
Miss Marcia had taken in some ideas that 
were now in process of assimilation. 

** It is a good while since we went to see 
John’s folks,” said she, presently. 

‘“* Yes, so it is. Poor Jobn!” sighed 
Silence. 

Her sister did rot come down upon her 
for the sigh, as Silence half expected. Mar- 
cia had keenly felt the wreck of the time- 
honored business firm, and had never been 
able to forgive John for what she called his 
shiftlessness. She had, in fact, treated him 
with such harshness that he had ceased to 
visit his old home at all. Therefore, Silence 
was greatly relieved when her sister went 
on thoughtfully: 

‘* T met John on the street,tbe other day. 
I thought he looked very worn. He’s aging 
fast. I guess he has a pretty hard time to 
get on.” 

‘*T am sure he must,” responded Silence, 
in troubled tones. 

‘* Tf there isn’t a hole in that rug!” said 
Marcia, stcoping to poke her forefinger in- 
to one of the yeacock’s eyes. ‘*I must 
match ‘hat wool and mend that hole before 
I'm a day older.” 

‘* Sometimes,” began Silence, timidly, ‘‘I 
think we haven’t helped Rose as much as 
wecught. To be sure, our income isn’t 
what it used to be, but we’ve got plenty of 
room, and we might have had the boys to 

stay with us some.” 

Miss Marcia shuddered. Silence loved 
children, while her sister regarded them as 
my steric us dispcnsations of Providence. 

‘* Or the girl,” supplemented Silence. 

‘*Rose cculd never get along without 
Bess for one day!” said Marcia; ‘‘and as 
for ercoursging Miss Lulu in her airs and 
graces, [never will! Still, we might have 
done mere than we have. But Rose is so 
proud and high-spirited, I never dared of- 
fer to help her. And the way she snapped 
me up whenever I blamed John.” 

**I think that was right!” ventured Si- 
lence. ‘‘ For poor John meant well.” 

‘*Hell is paved with good intentions,” 
quoted Miss Marcia, bending over to ex- 
amine a spot on the fender. 

‘* T suppcse the baby must be quite a boy 
now,” said Silence, musing. 

Again Miss Marcia shuddered. She dis- 
li ked babies in toto. She had never coun- 


‘ tenarced this ope at all. She rose and fid- 


geted around the room awhile, then came 
back to the fire. 





‘*The minister, to-day,” she began, ‘* was 
one of the new kind; seemed afraid of 
committing himself to any particular doc- 
trine, and made a perfect fool of himself 
trying to please all sides. He had a great 
deal to say about Christmas being the season 
for the exercise of charity, forgiveness and 
brotherly love. I don’t know why these 
virtues should be confined to any particular 
season, myself; and I don’t know asI am 
in any more need of reminders than most 
folks. But I have been thinking that per- 
haps I have been a little too hard on John! 

Silence’s tears were falling now. ‘‘John 
was always such a dear, good boy!” she 
murmured. 

**Good! I guess he was! He’s good 
now! I'd like to see anybody undertake 
to prove that John isn’t good! and smart 
too, if he did make ducks and drakes of 
the business. I always said, if father had 
let him have his heart’s desire, he would 
have done something splendid. Been a 
great writer, maybe, or preacher. [t’s no 
use trying to fit a square peg into a round 
hole. That is where the trouble began.” 

Silence wiped her slow dropping tears, 
too moved for words. 

Miss Marcia got up, and put Ahasuerus 
out of the room, as if even his presence was 
embarrassing, in view of what she had in 
her mind to say. 

‘*Silence!” 

‘* Sister Marcia!” 

‘*T have an idea.” 

Miss Marcia spoke as if it cost her some 
effort, but had to be done, anyway. 

‘** Suppose we surprise John’s folks with 
@ visit on Christmas day.” 

‘**Ol! what a beautifnl idea, sister Mar- 
cia!” cried Silence, smiling through her 
tears. ‘* How good of you to think of it!” 

‘We'll take some things over to the 
children. Of course, I don’t believe in all 

this fuss over Christmas presents; but I 
suppose they won’t have much, and, seeing 
other children favored, they ll feel the dif- 
ference. Besides, 1 want John and Rose 
to know that I am feeling different about 
things; and I guess that would be as good 
a@ way as apy to ghow it.” 

‘*O, Marcia! You are—you are—an 
angel!” sobbed Silence, for joy now. 

** Look like one; don’t I?” said Marcia, 
grimly. 

** It will be beautiful! I—wish it were 
going to be to-morrow!” 

‘*T don’t! I have lots to do. I shall 

make the rounds of the stores to-morrow, 
and buy things. ‘The stores look perfectly 
dazzling. You can go with me, and sit in 
the carriage. I shall spend every dollar 
I’ve got in hand. I don’t care! My old 
cloak is plenty good erough for a homely 
old maid like me. Do you think you are 
equal to the journey?” 

‘Ob! yes!” eagerly responded Silence. 
It will only be the getting in and out of the 
cars that will be hard.” 





Christmas morning, clear, cnsp, beau- 
tif ul as befits the season. Few hearts that 
do not beat a little gladder for the day. 
God pity those few! 

The little home of the Pinkhams is 
bright and tidy. The sitting-room is ren- 
dered cheery and festive by the presence 
of the new carpet, and some Christmas 
greens at the windows. The Viking’s 
daughter is in her element; an aroma fills 
the air, which, carnal though it be, even 
Lulu’s fastidious nostrils sniff expectantly. 
The children are in the best of humor, and 
quivering with curiosity. Breakfast—a very 
good one—is over. John Pinkham is 
obliged to go to the city for awhile. He 
turns at the door—that is a way of his, to 
leave important matters until the last min- 
ute, as women are said to do in the matter 
of postscripts—and says, looking carelessly 
into the crown of his hat: 

** Rose, you said you would like to know 
the author of ‘Kinsman’s Problem.’ If 
you say so, I’ll bring him home with me to 
dinner. He’s an old friend of mine. He’s 
a poor devil, with nowhere else to go!” he 
added, as he saw some slight hesitancy in 
his wife’s manner, and guessing its cause. 
‘* Never mind not having a drawing-room 
to receive him in. He won’t mindit. He 
isn’t a bit pretentious. I think you'll like 
him.” 

(Here Bess leaves the room precipitately.) 

‘¢Oh! bring him, by all means,” said 





Rose, happily conscious of a prospective 
dinner that no man, however distinguished, 
need despise. ‘‘It will be delightful. 1 
always wanted to know a great author; 
and he is great, certainly, if he is poor. 
What did you say his name was?” 

But John had mumbled over something 
about missing the train, and was already 
out of hearing. 

‘-I wonder who, of all John’s literary 
friends, it can be,” mused Mrs. Pinkham. 
‘*T’m sure I can’t think of onc of them that 
seems clever enough. At any rate, he has 
proved himself a genius, and I shall be 
proud to know him.” 

It did occur to Mrs. Pinkham, more than 
once in the course of the day, that, while 
all the rest of the family had something new 
in the way of holiday attire, she herself 
must receive the distinguished stranger in 
an old black cashmere, very much the 
worse for three years’ service; and she 
would have been more than human if the 
reflection hed not cost her a pang. But 
when she remembered how much better 
things*had turned out than she expected she 
felt that it would be sinful to complain, so 
she cheerfully put on the old gown, and, 
being the style of woman that even shabby 
clothes cannot render unattractive, con- 
fessed to herself, as she pinned a sprig of 
holly into her belt, that she might Icck 
worse. 

After she had dressed herself, there was 
still an hour before dinner, and, l avirg 
convinced herself by ocular den onstration 
that the children were ull tidy, and the 
dinner progressing satisfactorily, she took 
the new bock, ‘*Kinsman’s Problem,” and 
sat down to look it over. When one ex- 
pects to meet an author one can’t know tou 
much abcut his works; and, as she read, 
the odd charm of the book aroused her to 
quite a flutter of expectation, and plunged 
her in fresh surmises as to who, of all 
Jobn’s literary acquaintances, the success- 
ful author might be. 

But, what is this? Enter, two of the 
boys with a large box; just delivered, they 
say, by the expressman. It is opened, and, 
from delicate wrappings, is produced a 
robe of black silk, rich, simple, and bear- 
ing the label of Mrs. Pinkham’s foimer 
dresemaker ino the city, a guaranty that it 
will fit. There is an accompanying note 
in John’s hand-writing, which runs as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Sweetest or Rosts!”— (Is it a guilty ccn- 
science that sends so deep a color to Mrs. Pirk- 
ham’s cheeks?) ‘Sweetest of Roses, and Best 
of Wives! This gcewn has Leen prepared in 
honor of the day we celebrate, and cur distin- 
guished guest, Wear it, for his sake and that 
of your 

‘* DEVOTED HusBaNnD.” 





It is three o’clock, p.m. The family, 
with the exception of the baby, whois by 
& unanimous vote excluded, as too young 
and irrepressible to appear on _ this 
momentous occasion, is assembled in 
the sitting-room, whe1re the table _ is 
already laid for dinner. Mrs. Pinkham, 
flushed and pretty in the new dress, 
Sighs as she locks about her. It does seem 
odd to receive a strange guest in the din- 
ing-room! But then, Jobn has said he is 
a poor, homeless fellow, and, genius though 
he urquestiorably is, his laurels are too 
fresh for him to have become fashionable 
and critical. And she trusted to her powers 
as a hostess to make him feel at home and 
enjoy’ himself. 

There are steps outside. 

‘* It is Papa, and no one is with him!’ 
eries one of the boys, who is on the watch. 

No one with him! Then the genius is 
not coming, after all! There is no time for 
regret. John enters alone, smiling, elate. 

‘*So your friend”’— begins Mrs. Pink- 
hsm; but Bess, curiously pale and excited, 
has seized her father by the arm, and is 
leading him forward. 

** Allow me,” says Bess, in her most dra- 
matic manner, ‘‘to present to you the 
author of ‘‘ Kinsman’s Problem!” 

** John Pinkham!” gasps his wife, turn- 
ing all colors at once. 

“Yes, John Pinkham, at your ser- 
vice!” says that individual, holding out 
his arms. 

For an instant Mrs. Pinkham stands 
staring at bim with dilated eyes; then she 
thrusts aside his arms, thrusts aside Bess 
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thrusts aside everything and everybody, 
and starts for the door. 

‘*Let me go!” she says. ‘‘I am an idiot! 
A monster! Let me go!” 

And before any one can interfere she is 
on the stairs and in another instant bo!ted 
into her roum. 

Poor Mrs. Pinkham, now, indeed! 

John waited patiently—-no, not patiently, 
but silently, outside the locked door for 
five, ten, fifteen minutes or more. Not a 
sound from within! Finally he spoke his 
wife’s name, and, in answer to repeated 
entreaties, was admitted. Reader, keep 
outside! This is a scene sacred to the 
actors. 

A prosaic world this; the dinner bell has 
broken in upon many a tragic, pathetic, or 
sentimental scene, as it did upon this, which 
partakes of all three. 

Scarcely are the family once more united 
in the dining-room when the door-bell rings 
and Dick ushers in two elderly ladies, 
smiling, package-lader, and gazing about 
them bewildered by the urexpectedly fes- 
live air that pervades everything, so differ- 
ent from the picture their fancy had painted; 
John, beaming and well-dressed, Rose, 
pale, but pretty, in an elegant new dress, 
the children all in holiday trim, and a 
sumptuous dinner on the table! 

However, other emotions overcame sur- 
prise. 

‘* Brother John,” says Miss Marcia, who 
is a good soul, after all, ‘‘ Sister Rose, we 
have come to wish you all a Merry Christ- 
mas, and to say (choking up a little) that 
we, that is I, am sorry for the coldness that 
has grown up between us, and want to be 
forgiven! lam nothing but across-grained 
old thing, anyway!” wound up poor old 
Marcia, beginning tocry. ‘‘ I am ashamed 
of myself.” 

* And so am I, John!” sobbel Silence 
on his shoulder. 

‘It was my fault entirely,” quarreled 
Marcia. 

‘*No, it wasn’t, disputed Silence,” atfec- 
tionately. 

All this time John and Rose—the first 
moment of surprise and embarrassment 
over—were doing their best to comfort their 
unexpected guests, and restore their 
equanimity, which they finally succeeded 
in doing. 

When comparative quiet is restored, the 
sisters insist upon opening their packages. 
They are as excited and eager as the chil- 
dren themselves. There is something hand- 
some for every member of the family, in- 
cluding a rattle for the baby, who, having 
escaped from Trinka, is looking on at the 
distribution with an air of benevolent dis- 
interestedness quite charming. He accepts 
the rattle with what John afterward in- 
sists was an ironical air, smiles politely, and 
retires to a corner, perbaps to indulge in 
secret mirth over the absurdity of the 
thing. 

‘* He is very nice-looking, for a baby!” 
remarks Miss Marcia, innocently, at which 
all laugh with great enjoyment. 

‘*There, Rose,” says Silence, ‘‘I have 
brought you these hot-house flowers and a 
book. It is the best thing published in a 
long time, the critics admit.” 

“It is‘ Kinsman’s Problem.’” Seeing 
Rose’s expression, Silence adds: *‘Maybe 
you’ve seen it.” 

Rose, Bess, and even Lulu smile proudly 
and knowingly. 

John looks like a delinquent school-boy. 

‘* Marcia, Silence,” says Rose, solemnly, 
taking her husband’s hand, “‘ let me present 
to you, not the book itself, but its author.” 

Silence and Marcia together; 

‘*John Pinkham?” 

‘*The same!’ says John, modestly bow- 
ing, the stead fast, happy look in his eyes 
intensifying. 

‘Well, John!” says Silence, dropping 
again into a chair, and regarding her broth- 
er with profound awe. ‘ Well, John!” 

‘*What did I tell you,only Sunday evening 
last?” says Marcia, recovering speech. ‘I 
always knew ’twas in him! The square 
peg has found a square hole at last!” 





Need more be said? 

John Pinkham’s career was assured, but 
his fame was a good deal in advance of his 
fortune. 

‘You will be ‘Poor Mrs. Pinkham’ a 
good while longer, I’m afraid,” he said to 





his wife, one day, when,the first excitement 
over, he had settled down to steady work. 

‘Never ‘Poor Mrs. Pinkham,’” said 
Rose; ‘‘ but ‘Proud and happy Mrs. Pink- 
ham,’ and ‘ Very-much-ashamed-of-herself 
Mrs. Pinkham.’ John, I wonder at you, 
that you can forgive me. I wonder at my- 
self—my blindness, my _heartlessness! 
That all the time when you were toiling at 
your book I was lying awake in my bed, 
nursing hard thoughts of you! Are you 
sure you have forgiven me?” 


The whole Pinkham tribe now live to- 
gether in the old homestead. The Pink- 
ham sisters would have it so. They have 
withdrawn, with Ahasuerus, the broadcloth 
ottoman, and the peacock rug, to two re- 
mote, but cheerful rooms, where their 
peace is not invaded. They are very much 
happier for the change, and so proud of 
their hrother, John Pinkham, the famous 
author, whose fame waxes from year to 
year. And may each succeeding Christmas 
find his hones: head crowned with fresh 
laurels. 

Wasainaton, D.C, 
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CRIPPLED TIM. 
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“* Peace on earth, good will to men!” so sang 
the voices sweet and clear 
From the small organ lofr, and we, the village 
boys, strolled in to hear. 
*Twas Christmas eve, the choir had met for 
‘last rehearsal.” Crippled Tim, 
The organ blower, as he pumped, drank in 
the strains with eyes all dim, 
With tears, the music was so sweet, and he so 
lonely, and it seemed 
As tho’ the harmonies were such as often in 
his sleep he dreamed. 
Down-ttairs the light burned low, and shed its 
glimmer o’er us, happy boys, 
Who,- loitering in the little porch discussed 
the Christmas tree and toys 
The morrow held in store for all, and gave no 
thought to grief or woe 
Till—the rehearzal o’er—Tim was told at last 
that he might go. 
And, hobbling down the choir stairr, he passed 
us with a suffering face 
And heavy eyes, where we could see that re- 
cent tears had left their trace. 
‘“*A merry Christmas, Tim?” we cried, and heard 
him mutter drearily : 
‘““No chance of that, when no one cares for 
poor old Granny or for me?” 
And out into the cheerless night the organ- 
blower limped away. 
And “ Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
hummed one amongst us,Charlie Gray— 
The best boy of us all was he—and the sweet 
hymn that he had heard, 
Within his boyish heart for Tim some new 
and tender thought had stirred ; 
And in a trice sme kindly deed he bade us 
help him there to plan. 
** Poor little chap! we'll make him have one 
happy Christmas, if we can!” 


Far up the road a lonely cot stood bare before 
the wintry night, 
And from its window (broken-paned) gleamed 
forth a feeble candle light. 
There granny watched for her young lad, and 
kissed him when he came at last, 
And warmed him in her aged arms, and 
wiped the tears which ros 80 fast, 
And as, ere long, they slept and dreamed of 
many and many longed-for joys, 
The clouds dissolved, and the white moon 
looked down upcn a group of boys 
Who hastened up the snowy road, and, laugh- 
ing, climbed the cheerless hill, 
And pulled a heavy-laden sled behind them 
with a right good will. 
Oh, there was not a boy of us, Lut felt a warm 
and true delight, 
In hel ping Charlie plan for Tima Christmas 
morning glad and bright. 
Our sled and all the toys it held wonld make 
poor Tim a happy lad, 
The useful gifts our mother’s gave world 
lighten Granny’s heart so sad. 
And “ Peace on earth, good will to men,” our 
hearts kept singing o’er and o’er, 
Until at last we halted right before the lonely 
cottage door, 


And tied our sied securely there, and left a. 


note addressed to Tim, 

From Sant a Claus,with Merry Christmas wish 
for Granny and for him ; 

Then down the hill we scampered fast, and 
parted with a gay good-night. 


How full the Church on Christmas day; and 
at his post stood crippled Tim, 

And merrily he did his part in sending forth 
the Christmas hymn. 

With evety movement of his arm the organ 
breathed its chords of joy ; 





And poor and lonely though he lived, Tim 
was a very happy boy. 

‘Twas not the gifts alone, ah, no! which 
cheered the heart of crippled Tim ; 

But the sweet thought that some kind hearts 
held loving sympathy for him 

And poor old Granny; that was why his 
duties seemed so light that morn, 

And he forgot his aching back, and in his 
soul sweet peace was born. ’ 

After the service we stood near to watch him 
as he limped down stairs, 

He turned a beaming face. ‘‘ Oh boys, I don’t 
know who, but some one cares 

For Granny and for me, and we are grateful 
to you all], an’ when 

The choir sang, the gladness in my heart 
seemed like a great ‘amen,’ 

For boys, I never thought, you see, that 
* Peace on earth, to men good will’ 

Could travel far enough to reach our lonely 
cottage on the hill.’ ” 

New York Ciry. 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE 
MORNING. 








BY SUSAN OOOLIDGE. 





‘“‘ CHRISTIAN men, rejoice and sing, 
"Tis the birthday of your king !” 
sang the choir of St. Stephens, rehearsing, 
on Christmas eve. for the service of the 
morrow. Their voices rang out with good 
will. Higher and higher pealed the clear 
sopranos, while first the tenors and then 
the basses followed in winding fugue— 

Tis the birthday—the birthday—of your king.” 

The groined arches of the high, dimly- 
lighted roof seemed full of answering notes, 
which echoed back the strain, as the angels 
answered one to another in the wonderful 
chorus of that first birthnight in Judea. 

But the faces that belonged to the voices 
were not angelic, any more than the souls 
which they veiled; and one among them 
wore the unmistakable look of humen pre- 
occupation and worry. It was the face of 
Emily Gale. She was the second soprano 
in thechoir, and her voice was, perhaps, 
best of all, though not so powerful as that 
of Mrs. Feltue, the first soprano. But, 
though she sang with the rest, and her 
tones were true and sweet, the words she 
was singing meant little to her mind just 
then. She scarcely recognized their in- 
tention; for any good they did her they 
might as well have been do, ra, sol, la. 

Of what was she thinking? Of what 
should a good girl with real religious con- 
victions, with a wise desire to lead the 
Christian life, and rather a higherideal than 
most girls have of what that life should be, 
be thinking on Christmas eve? 

How hard to say. How impossible to 
thread the intricacies and subtle complica- 
tions of human thought, while, left to its 
own will, it shifts and fluctuates and drifts 
this way and that, with all the quickness 
and irresponsibility of dream. As well at- 
tempt to lay down fixed laws for the move- 
ment of a fog-bank as for an idle mind or 
an over-full one. Thought has a liberty of 
its own with which no outside conditions 
interfere. The mouth may be” ever so full 
of godly words, and yet the inward life be 
living in a totally differeat and very mun- 
dane world. It was so with Emmy Gale 
on this Christmas eve. 

Emmy was thinking, not without an ac- 
companiment of dimly-felt self-reproach 
of whut had occupied her time and strength 
for two months past—namely, her Christ- 
mas presents. 

She was a generous little creature. She 
loved to plan and contrive. She loved to 
give pleasure, and she had a strong taste 
for surprising people. To devise a treat 
for some one she loved, to work it out 
privately, and at last spring it on its happy 
recipient was delightful to her. 

It had always been so; but this year—for 
various reasons—her Christmas prepara- 
tions had been particularly onerous. There 
were not only her own family to be consid- 
ered—her father and mother, Clara, her 
married sister, with her husband and chil- 
dren, Tom, eldest of the family, with his 
wife and children, Eunice and Gay, Jack 
and Harry, and a series of cousins, inti- 
mate friends and schoolmates—these she 
had always had on her list; but, besides 
these, there was Roger’s family. Roger 
Carew was her lover; they had been en- 
gaged since early June, and his people had 
received her with open arms. They had 
been as kind as they possibly could be, and 
they must all be remembered. In addition, 

‘there were certain freinds, to whom, for par- 
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ticular reasons, Emmy longed to show spe- 
cial kindness. Poor Alice Latham must have 
a gift, because she had-lost her baby, and 
was feeling so very sad, and so must little 
Dolly Prime, whose father had been killed 
in such a sorrowful way. And dear Lucy 
Haliburton, whose husband had lost all his 
money, and who was feeling so troubled 
and straitened. Every generous hear; 
knows this longing, to give out of superior 
comfort, or blessed exemption from pain, 
something to cheer lives which seem un- 
duly overshadowed. Then there were the 
servants, of course, to be remembered, and 
a list of pensioners who would expect 
something ; and so it went until Emmy’s list 
wag longer than the moral law. 


Now to produce forty or fifty gifts, suit- 
able, sufficient and kept secret to the last, 
out of limited time and a rather slender 
purse, is a difficult task, as may easily be 
seen, even for hands and hearts as willing 
and as executive as were dear Emmy’s. 

Early and late had she worked und toiled, 
stinting herself in sleep and exercise, and 
all manner of wholesome little pleasures, 
because these things took time. She had 
become thin and pale. A worried little 
pucker had grown into her smooth fore- 
head, an irritable tone into her soft voice; 
but she had achieved the well-nigh impos- 
sible. All the presents she had planned 
were ready in time. There they lay, folded 
in white, ribbon-tied parcels, in her bureau 
drawers—the lovely, lace-like shaw! for her 
mother, the pretty maroon and blue 
couvre-pied for Mrs. Carew, the illumi- 
nated text for Roger, on which she had ex- 
pended such loving wealth of decoration, 
the books and games for the little ones, the 
pine pillows, the embroidered sachets, the 
hand-painted cards—there they all were, 
each with its little message of love written 
upon it; but where was she? Singing the 
praises of that new-born Lord, in whose 
name and for whose sake all these kind- 
nesses had nominally been done, witha 
mind too weary to attend, with thoughts 
that aimlessly strayed, and a sense of spent 
and baffled lassitude. It was a sorry frame 
of mind and body in which to begin the 
Blessed Birthday. 

‘Now we’ll just go over ‘When Shep- 
herds Watched’ to the new music,” said Mr. 
Stephens, the choir-leader. 

“*T love that hymn. Don’t you?” whis- 
pered Phoebe Anderson to Emmy, as they 
ended. 

‘* Yes; it’s lovely,” responded Emmy, 
mechanicaliy Then a pang of conscience 
smote her. The hymn was lovely,no doubt; 
she always had been fond of it, but she was 
conscious that at the moment she did not 
care for it in the least. 


‘* What és the matter with me that I am 
so dull and indifferent?” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘ Somehow I don’t seem to have the 
least bit of the Christmas-feeling this year. 
It is very strange; for I never worked half 
so hard to make it beautiful before.” Tears 
rose to her eyes. ; 

Ah, Emmy! that is the very thing. The 
too-much kills equally with the too-little. 

Dreary and depressed, she went home. 
E verybody was arrived except Roger, who 
had telegraphed that he should be detained 
in the city till the morning, but would cer- 
tainly be up in time for the Christmas din- 

ner. This was a severe disappointment. 
Emmy had locked forward to the Christ- 
mas service with Roger. She was more 
disheartened than ever. Her head began 
to ache. The children’s wild excitement 
over their stockings, her brothers’ and sis- 
ters’ laughter and jokes, the noise and glee 
of the just reunited family-cirele, jarred on 
her mood. As soon as possible she made 
an excuse and went to bed, where, after a 
long fit of nervous weeping, she fe)l asleep. 

‘* What is the matter with little Em?” 
demanded Harry, the youngest brother, 
whose favorite she had always been. “I 
teased her a little about Roger, and she 
looked as if she was going to cry. Nothing 
wrong there, I hope.” 

‘Oh! no,” his mother replied. ‘ She’s 
sorry about his coming so late, of course; 
but she understands that he can’t help it. 
It’s all right. 

‘* But why does she look so forlorn?” 

‘* T think Emmy must be going to be ill,” 
said Clara. ‘‘I could hardly get her to 
take any interest in the baby. She’s so 
fond of children, generally, too; and this 
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is the prettiest one yet. Do you think she 
is feverish, mother?” 

**Oh! no! I don’t think so. She’s rather 
worn out with her Christmas work: that is 
all,” answers Mrs. Gaie, comfortably; as if 
it was the order of things that girls should 
be worn out with such work. And un- 
forturately it is. 

Emmy’s sleep was heavy, but not quite 
refreshing. One nighbt’s rest cannot undo 
the effect of a long strain of over-work, 
and she woke with a sense of deep-seated 
fatigue. The bright morning greetings 
could not cheer her; the children’s rapture 
of merriment only half moved her. The 
little gifts, over which she had spent such 
time and pains, suddenly seemed to sink 
into insignificant, valueless objects, which, 
now that their mument was passed, could 
be of no pleasure or use to anybody. Me- 
chanically she received everybody’s kisses 
and thanks; mechanically opened her own 
parcels and wrote and said the words of 
gratitude; but there was no real enjoyment 
in it all. Poor Emmy was too tired to 
enjoy! 

Church followed, with the beautiful 
Christmas service, the ‘*Angel Chapter,” 
the hymns and anthems, the proclamation 
of the good news to map, the aroma of 
evergreen wreaths and flowers. The Feast 
was spread for all, as the joy was given to 
all, and young and old came reverently to 
worship the Child who, on Christmas 
Day, was born for the healing of the na- 
tions. Emmy too worshiped. She bent her 
heart toitas atask. She joineu in prayer 
and praise; but, even as she did so, she 
missed the something which had always 
been hers before—the glad impulse, the 
conscious happiness in her own individual 
share of the salvation wrought for all hu- 
man souls. Sorrowfully and penitently 
she again asked herself why this was so? 
Why was she losing the rest and fullness of 
the Christmas day? 

She went home in a veil of melancholy, 
which she could not conceal. Her spirits 
utterly flagged as the day wore on. She 
was even aharp to the children; and they, 
used to counting on Aunt Emmy as their 
special property, resented the change deep- 
ly. 

, ‘*Do you suppose it’s ’cause she’s en- 
gaged?” said ove of the little girls. 

‘* Weil, if it makes one cross to be en- 
gaged, I’m notever going to be married,” 
observed the yougner Clara, with a toss of 
her golden head. ‘* There’s no fun, if it 
makes you feel cross. I shall be an old 
maid.” 

Clara was just seven. 

‘I don’t care if she is engaged; nobody 
has a right to be cross on Curistmas day,” 
declared sturdy little Tom, ** [ts wicked not 
to be kind. The Bible says so.” 

‘Yes, its ortly wicked, indeed,” piped 
litt'e Emmy, her aunt’s namesake, and, tuk- 
ing in her arms the new doll, over whose 
outtit the elaer Emmy had spent so many 
hours, she trotted off in search of her mis- 
guided relative. 

‘se bwought her back to 00,” she said, 
putting dolly into Emmy’s lap. ‘1 don’t 
want her any more.” 

‘* But, litthe Emmy, why not? What can 
you mean, d arling? I thought you liked 
Mabel. Don’t you remember you said this 
morning that she was tue nicest doll you 
ever had? And I took such pains to make 
her pretty for you.” 

‘*T did like her; but I don’t any more.” 

**But why not?” 

‘«Tause 00’s tross wiz us, and Clara says 
it 'ause oo’s endaged. and I don’t want an 
aunty that’s endaged, and I don’t want 
Mabel.” 

It cost Emmy some pains to comfort her 
pet, and restore her liking for the doll ; but at 
last she succeeded. Little Emmy ran away 

‘to tell the others that Aunty wasn’t ‘ tross,” 
after all, and her Aunt went up-stairs to 
dress for dinner. She took infinite pains 
with her toilette, but was conscious that 
she did not look as well as usual. All her 
innocent expedients, the daintily fluffed 
hair, the silk gown, the exact brown that 
went with her eyes, the lace frills and the 
bunch of tea-roses in her breast, could not 
disguise the paleness or t he jaded circles un- 
der hereyes. Roger glanced anxiously at her 
face as he kissed her, and ventured on one 
hurried, ‘‘ My darling, are you ill?” But his 
{rain had come in after time, as trains so 





often do on holidays; there were only a few 
momeats to make ready for dinner, and he 


, was forced to hasten up-stairs. 


The jry of seeing him brightened Emmy 
and made her look more like herself; put as 
the long dinner went on and the room grew 
hot, and the fun more fast and furious, she 
flagged again, and the weariness stole back 
into her face. It was a pretty dinner, and 
Emmy, who was half housekeeper with her 
mother, had taken great pleasure in the 
ordering of it. It wasshe who had rubbed 
the red apples to a glass-like polish, and 
combined them so prettily with white 
grapes and ivy leaves for a center-piece to 
the table. It was she who had mixed the 
mayonaise for the ghicken salad, had 
flavored the mince pies, dropped the ger- 
anium leaf into each finger bowl, and deftly 
tied the little nosegays of chrysanthemums 
and late roses, which adorned the plates. 
The great Christmas cake was hers also 
from its first inception to the motto on its 
frosting ; and so was the ‘** paper pie,” with 
its bonbons and rhymes and host of comical 
trifles, which crowned the feast, and seemed 
to the children by far the most satisfactory 
feature of the entertainment. All these 
things had taken time—Emmy’s time—and 
the result was, that, while the others ate 
and admired aud enjoyed, she sat by with 
a resolute, forced smile on her lips and an 
unmistakable look of suffering on her 
brow; out of tune with the general mirth 
and satisfaction. 

Roger’s spirits sank in unison with hers. 
He had earned his holiday by hard pro- 
fessional work, and had come up prepared 
to enjoy it; but how could he enjoy any- 
thing when his Emmy—the girl he loved— 
was looking so? In his pocket was a 
Christmas surprise for her, a locket with a 
turquoise fly, over the choosing of which a 
good deal of loving svlicitude had gone. 
He had enjoyed thinking just how she 
would look when he gave it to her; but his 
heart had suddenly grown heavy, and he 


‘no longer remembered the locket. What 


was the matter? he was asking himself. 


‘Games! We must play games!” cried 
little Tom, as the party streamed back 
from the dining-room into the evergreen- 
hung parlor. ‘Everybody plays Blind- 
man’s Buff on Christmas. Don’t tney, 
Auut Emmy?” 

But Emmy had disappeared. Roger, 
watching his chance, had drawn her into 
the little room which Mr. Gale called his 
study. There were lights there and a gay 
little fire. Roger shut the door. At last 
they were alone. 

‘** Sit down and let us have a talk,” said 
Roger. ‘*I have hurdly had a minute with 
you yet. Are you ill, Love? Is anything 
the matter? You look as if both might be 
true.” 

‘*No; I am only tired,” said Emmy, 
leaning her head on bis shoulder, with a 
sense of comfort. ‘* Not ill at all, Roger.” 

‘** But what can you have been dcing to 
make you look so, Emmy? Did you have 
to do it, dear?”’ 

Emmy did not answer immediately. 
Somehow, with this simple question of 
Roger’s, the full fatigue and folly of what 
she had done seemed to break over her, hike 
a great wave. Did she have to do it? No; 
she had elected to do it. It was all her 
own choice, her own fault; she could blame 
nobody. But what a pity it was! She aston- 
ished Roger by suddenly beginning to cry. 

** What isthe matter?” he exclaimed in 
alarm. ‘*Emmy, you are keeping some- 
thing from me. Tell me what it is.” 

But Emmy was past telling. The reac- 
tion after her long over-work had fairly 
come, and she could only sob, with now and 
then a futile attempt to assure Reger that 
nothing was the matter; nothing at all, 
really, really; would he please not to look 
at her, or be sorry; but just go away, and 
she would get over it soon. 

‘“‘[ am only sil—ly,” declared poor 
Emmy. ‘Please go and enjoy yourself, 
Roger.” An invitation which, it need not 
be said, Roger was by no means inclined 
to accept. 

At last she grew calmer. Tears had 
cleared her mood, and relieved ber ex- 
hausted nerves, as thunder clears murky 
air. She could speak now. 

** Roger,” she said, solemnly, ‘I am a 
fool.” 

“Ob | Was that it?” 





“Yer; and I advise you to break off 
your engagement with me. It is dreadful 
for a man to have a fool for a wife. You 
ought to marry somebody wise.” 

‘There is a good deal in that,” declared 
Roger, relieved to see his sweetheart re- 
turning to her natural manner. ‘But 
pray what have you done that is so dread- 
fully silly?” 

‘*T have spoiled my own Christmas, and 
yours, and everybody’s else.” 

“‘I don’t believe it. Mine isn’t spoiled, 
anyway. But what do you mean?” 

“TI took it into my head that I would do 
about twice as much as I possibly could to 
make the day go off pleasantly; and I did 
it. If I had had two heads and three backs 
and four pairs of hands, and if the days 
had been thirty-six hours long, instead of 
twenty-four, it would have been easy 
enough; but, as I hadn’t, it wasn’t. So I 
went on trying at the impossible, and half- 
killing myself, and thinking how pleasant 
it was going to be; and now Christmas has 
come and everything is over, and it hasn’t 
been pleasant at all. It’s been miserable! 
I feel so tired out that I can’t enjoy myself 
at all.” 

‘It is too bad!” declared Roger, smiling 
tenderly at her. 

‘* But it isn’t only being tired. I’ve been 
wicked, too’—Emmy went on—‘'I was so 
cross with the children this afternoon that 
they all noticed it! And in church,Roger, 
I couldn’t make myself care, or put any 
real heart into the service. It might just 
as well have been Satan’s birthday, for 
any gocd it has done me.” 

‘* That’s a strong way of putting it,” be- 
gan Roger. He couldn’t help lauguing at 
the expression of Emmy’s round, solemn 
eyes, as she made this startling stavement; 
but he spoke seriously. *' I’ve nad one or 
two thoughts on this subject of Onristmas- 
Keeping of late. Would youlike me to tell 
them to you, Emmy?” 

**Yes; please do,” 

** Well, it seems to me that we have some- 
how got away from the original idea of the 
true way to celebrate the day. I suppose 
the giving of presents began with the doles 
to the poor Which were given out in the 
old monastic times.” 

‘Very likely, though, I never thought 
of it before.” 

**Then the Dutch invented St. Nicholas 
and Kiiss Kringle, sod the Germans estab- 
lished the creation of Cbristmas trees; and 
we borrowed their ideas and combined with 
them the English custom of a feast witn 
beef and plum-pudding and all the rest of 
it, and added some little features of ou 
own—such as hanging up stockings in the 
chimney corners.” 

**But don’t you like all these things? 
They always seemed to me such pretty cus- 
toms. I don’t see how they can be 
wrong.” 

‘*They are not wrong at all. On the 
contrary, they are good, because they turn 
the day into a special festiva! for children, 
‘and make them love it above all the other 
days. The wrong bas come with the over- 
doing of it, as it often happens.” 

‘*] think I see what you mean,” said 
Emmy thoughtfully. 

‘Plenty of good things run to seed in 
just that way,” Roger went on. ‘First a 
lovely idea full of meaning; then such a 
wear and tear and exaggeration of the idea 
that the meaning is forgotten. The old 
Christmas theory was excellent; but, if 
American womer have got to kill them- 
selves in making presents for everybody 
they know on that one day of the year, 
and break down and lose all their own 
pleasure in it, and be ‘cross,’ why I think 
the custom had better be given up.” 

‘*But what a pity that would be! Christ- 
mas is the sweetest day of all we have.” 

“So itis. But we needn’t give it up, if 
only we are content to be sensible about it. 
Let us make a resolution for ourselves, 
Emmy: that, when we have a home of 
our own, we will do things better; will 
make the day as happy as we Can, and have 
a beautiful time; and will give presents, 
too; but only just so faras we can man- 
age it without losing our own share in the 
day. Whatever we do, let us keep our- 
selves fresh enough to enjoy it, and get the 
good it is meant to bring. Do you see 
what I mean, dearest? And will you 
agree?” 





‘Indeed I will. I never want to be so 
foolish again; or to spend such a bad, bad, 
miserable Christmas!” 

Their lips met ina long kiss. Then Roger 
tied the locket with the turquoise fly 
round Emmy's neck, and they went back 
to the others. 

_ The children are not yet done wonder- 
ing what it was that Uncle Roger did to 
Aunt Nelly to make her “all nice agaio, af- 
ter she had been so sort of horrid ail day.” 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this aepartment should be ad- 
@ressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, ew York. 








BEHEADINGS, 

The whole word. 
In apples, but not in trees ; 
In quinces, but not in peas ; 
In raisins, but not in meat; 
In orange, but not in beet ; 
In currents, but not in round ; 
In peaches, but not in sound ; 


The word beheaded. 


* 
o #9 


1,a vowel; 2, a Southern constellation of 
nine stars; 3, angry; 4, the goddess of revenge ; 
5, a vowel. 

Again beheaded, 
-_* *& © 
*_ * * * 
-“* * «* 
*_**- + * 


1, cross word, to set a certain value on; 2, an 
exclamation ; 3, to drive in or down by frequent 
gentle strokes ; 5, to look narrowly. 

Again beheaded. 
o*7 0 
Two vowels and a consonant. 
WORD PUZZLE. 

1.* #0 0 0 # #, The whole word is 
a glass vessel for 
liquids; the asterisks 
are &n animal; the 
circles, not being able 

2.**0 0 0 0 *# #, The whole word is a 

manufacturing place 
in Massachusetts ; the 
asterisks, an ornament 
of dress ; the circles, a 
bird, 

o oO * «# The whole word is ex- 
plained ; the asterisks, 
an act; the circles, 
part of a fish. 

4.*00000%%%, The whole word is a 

residence; the aster- 
isks, an attendant ona 
greac person ; the cir- 
‘eles, mahcious burn- 
ing. 

EASY OMNIBUS-WORD PUZZLE. 


In a word signifying to flow, find the follow- 
ing 45 words: 

Ma, the, siar, arm, pie, steam, ram, aster, 
mast, tar, mat, rat, mate, rest, wheat, tear 
team, met, seat, same, team, sear, tram, tare, 
seam, tea, ream, Sam, ate, at, mare, tea, as, sat, 
Mars, rest,, stem, are, art, eat, ear, tame, am, 
mar, ems. 

ELLIPSES, 

Fitz each blank with a word like a boy's 
name. 

1. Did you ever hear of a plant named——? 
It must have been named after you, Bob. 

2. Ho, there! Bring me a——with which to 
light my pipe. 

3. Oh! What a pity that Indians should—- 
peaceful settlements. 

4. We had to be careful of the-——when we 
were on the river yesterday. 

5. [ spelt the plant——not Bartram. 

6. That——is a very ingenious thing by whick 
to lift stones. 

7. I wish you would buy me some thin tissue 
paper in town. Ask for——. 

8. I planted your namesake in my grounds, 
Jo, and it is doing well. 

9. My dear, whatever may be your faults, you’ 
are certainly very honest and—— 

10. Did you ever see a handsomer——than: 
that candlestick hanging from the center of the: 
Church? 

11, Dont you know what a——is? It is a small! 
sledge used to carry coal to a pit in coal mines. 

12. You must be getting up in the world, my. 
friend, to come out with such a span of horses! 
and such an elegant——. 

18. Well, I declare you have made a great—— 
of yourself by such behavior, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 10ru, 


ANAGRAMS. 

1, Boston; 2, Charleston; 3, Mobile; 4, St. 
Paul; 5, Carolina ; 6, Colorado; 7, Washington ; 
8, Florida ; 9, New York; 10, Baltimore. 

BLANK PUZZLE. 

1, Six—ix: 2, four-our; 3, beat-eat; 4, sup 

per-upper; 5, dinner-inner; 6, rout-out; 7; 
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strait-trait; 8, smile-mile; 9, winch-inch; 10, 
scar-car ; 11, scare-care. 


DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 


Martha Reuben 
Rachel Horace 
Dorcas Egbert 
Louisa Joseph 
Elinor Huber t 
Lilian Albert 
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: oe TDs SOLID EMERY 


Has a steel wire through center to prevent_bre i 
ing; will sharpen knives quicker and better than the 
old-fasbioned “ steel,” £nd is WARRANTED TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION. Is wanted in every household and 
makes a very peeenasis AND USEFOL Houipay PREs- 
ENT. Price, with fine Rosewood or Coco-Bolo handle. 
85 cents, applewood handle, pe ~ Sent post- -paid 
to any adress on receipts of 

VARKIN, 108 W: ater ‘Ne. . Cleveland, 0 

Agent 8 wanted. 


= JUST THE THING 
XMAS GIFT sie neces 


The J. E. EVANS’ Anti-friction Roller Skate. 
uires oiling but once a week. Over 20.000 


pairs in use by prominentrinks. Alle nse 
them. Send for descriptive catalogu ae ty 


___EVANS SKATE CO., C nctonatl, O1 Ohio. 
W |\1000 pages of litera- 
oo _ 


jture by best authors, 
500 pictures by best 
artists. 
* + | SERIAL STORIES, 
?~D PRACTICAL ARTICLES, 
‘ ‘| SHORT STORIES, 
FE Poems, 
on etc. 
A AU for only $3.00. 


BECIN 


Your Subscription 


NOW, 


|And receive the mag- 
"|nificent Holiday Num- 


\ber, a complete Holi- 
day Book in itself. 
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25 cents a number. 


— Eb. LOTHROP & CO. Boston. 
LADIES desiring Perfect Fitting Shoes 


ASK YOUR DEALERS FOR 


HOUGH & FORD'S 
SHOES. 


Manufactured at 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


and which received prize medale in 1885, at the World’s 
Exposition, N. U., and Southern Exposition, Louis- 








FALL AND WINTER, (885-86. 


WACKET, 


& CO, 


CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘‘Baldwin’’ The Clothier. 


BROADWAY COR. OF CANAL SP.,N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Buys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank,with full line of Samples,sent at 
request. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine whi Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 pieces... ...2 


Fine White French China Sy" 100 p' his 
Gold. vant Chin a Tea Seta. 4 pi hite 
tichly Deco: Cc 








HOUSE- RNISHING Gs on. 
application Estimates and information’ fen 


HADLEY’S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 


Pr ny poet and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
Cc. O. D.. or on receipt of P.O. M. Order 


aUTTA PERCHA Fe x,c02 8, rost 





a) 
cheap and durable. “ 
for Catalogue. Empire 
Roofing Co., 1130 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOU CAN DYEANy cote COLOR 


Diamond Py 
‘ail. ae serena 
Tal fat for Sor ont ban book. 


Sitver Copperan: y use—onl | St 


wits GHAR asia at fering it 














Always on hand, the largest 


stock in the City to select from, 
at prices based upon strong com- 
petition and long experience in 
manutacturing. 





ie Corticelli 
PURSE TWIST. 


The great popularity of this 
brand of Purse Silk is ob- 
tained by the excellence of 
its culora, the peculiarity of 
its twist. and the facility 
with which it may be 


wrought into those ex- 
quisite designs known 
to women of past gen- 
erations almost as well_ 
tothose of the pres 
ut time. 
CAUTION, Purchas- 
ers should notice care- 
fully the BLACK 
SPOOL, with the name 
CORTICELLI on one 
end. The genuine is 
put up only in this 
way. Sold by enter- 
prising dealers, who 
can be supplied at our 
agencies. 

Our latest book on knit. 
edition) contains full.directions for 
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making the 
engraving, as well as more than 100 other vaiuable il- 
lustrated rules. Sent to any address on receipt of 6 
cents in stamps. 

NONOTUUCK SILK CO.., Fiorence, Mass. 


new style of Purse shown in this. 





SIMPSON, HALL, MILLERS C0, 


Union Square, Cor. 14th Street., 


NEW YORK. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware 


FOR THE TABLE, 


AND ARTICLES FOR 


PRESENTATION 


Tea Sets, Salvers, Urns, Ice Pitchers, Tiilt- 
iny Ice Pitcher Sets, Cake Baskets, Fruit 
Dishes, Baking Dishes, Dinner and Break- 
fast Casters, Spoons, Forks, Knives, ete. 

Our productions are of the highest quali- 
tyof ELECTRO SILVER PLATE, in pat- 
terns of rare merit, ornamentation and fin- 
ish ofthe most advanced character. 


FACTORIES, 





WEBER 





OS 


Send tor Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES 


and Importers of 


FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES and 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


836 and 888 Broadway and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


WE *sk attention to our large assortment of 
FRENCH CLOCKS of newest and choicest de- 
signs, recently selected with great care. Time- 
keeping qualities and excellence of workman- 
ship fully guaranteed. Also, ARTISTIC BRONZE 
FIGURES and ORNAMENTAL METAL 
WORK, now in store and constantly arriving 
from Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 

To an inspection of this assortment you are 
respectfully invited. 


* DIAMONDS. * 


FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


171 BROADWAY. 
COR. CORTLANDT ST.—BENEDICT BUILDING, 


Elevated Railr« ad trains stop at C ort- 
* landt Street. * |_ 
Ten Minutes from Fourteenth St. 











NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 234 81, bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 

kuown Shoe Stores in_the city. Women's, 

Youth's, and Children’s Boots an shone of all kinds 
an 


a third of a century, on the popular basis 
of “ Fair yg LO. F and Low Prices,” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. mt dere 
from the country will ‘Tove the best attention. 








Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body aud 
Bracke tFront Porthind Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moquette. Portiands 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green,” Can fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
* patty” job. Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Wateries. N. VY. 











* JAPANESE.” 


Patented. 





HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC, 
18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 


25 Park Place, New York, 


Factories, Waterbury, Cann, 


TELEPHONES :: 


Call Belis Ber Thane, ot6. © vous & 
Patents. TThr'a 0o 
Bircuiar. HOLOUMS MAMT'G CO.p Osse dior isatenes 


“Our constant aim is to make them the Finest 
in the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 











AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED TRADE- 
MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL, ATTACHED TO THE 
STRING, AND THE STRIPED CANVAS, AS 
'N THE CUTS. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, eat at 


—””:s (P RA VEL, 


THE CHICAGO “n° 


ORTH- 
N WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST AND ROUTE 
SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
ouncil Bluffs, 
sx Omaha. 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwankee 
Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Council Bluffs, Omaha and all poinis West. 
It is also the 
HORT LINE 


EEN_ CHIC. 


ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Nerthwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

ltis the LAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
CAR ROUTE between CHICAGO and 


PS RE NR GR ea 




















CHICAGO AND ce Sone 
CHICA Aor, 
CHICAGO MD Oot UFFS, 
CHICAGO AND ONA. 
If you are going to Denver, Ogden, San 
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Farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information thut 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel aprcially wmterested,| 


FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS. 











BY. E. P. POWELL. 





Proves provision will have secured a plenti- 
ful supply of flowers for Christmas windows. 
We have, «s I see them now distributed about 
the rooms for the festivities of the occasion, 
carnations, geraniums, hyacinths, lilacs, 
bouvardias, begonias, callas, petunias, migno- 
nette, primroses. For vines tropeolums in full 
bloom, ivies and smilax. With these the rooms 
are gay a8 spring. From out-of-doors we 
gather the barberry, mahonia, euonymus and 
bunches of the red twigs of the red-barked dog- 
wood. This curious bush is capable of adding 
more to the brightness of winter than any other, 
either out-of-doors or inside. Just as the leaves 
fallin October it is transformed from a dull 
green to avivid, warm crimson, and so it stands 
all winter. Any one who has a moist swale 
should grow it. It will start from a cutting 
and then spread rapidjy, year by year, until it 
isa rod or more in diameter. This, all winter, 
keeps up its own little sunshine and summer, and 
brightens the world for us. Euonymus twigs 
should be gathered about the last of November, 
and barberries at the same time. To grow these 
last in their prime trim them, as small trees, to 
a single stem, or grow three or four stems. It 
is always fine ; but the trick of horticulture is to 
make a good thing better. It is not at all difti- 
cult, if you grow a number of small bushes, to 
take up one just after the leaves fall off, and set 
it in a large pot for house decoration. If you 
have not another plant in the house this will be 
a host in itself. You have only to water it 
moderately and keep it cool. If it freezes a lit- 
tle, no matter. People who cannot afford warm 
houses can find several such ornaments for 
winter. The lilac bush will blossom finely, and 
endure quite a cool night. The hyacinth and 
tulip do not ask for much heat. The deutzia 
and lily of the valley are the same sort, As a 
rule, however, these all like a good deal of 
light. 

Carnations and petunias are two favorites that 
win me more and more for winter bloom, They 
are both very hardy and very floriferous, For 
carnations select those with spicy fragrance. 
The more hardy clove carnations can be lifted 
for winter, after getting a check from over-blos- 
soming in summer. My present collection em- 
braces a dozen of every shads desirable, and 
they are in constant flower. ‘* The carnation is 
subject to insects.” Is it? Not if you are care- 
ful to pot it as it should be. Fill the pot one- 
fourth full of broken pots or charcoal ; then let 
the soil be one-third clear sand, with a rich 
meadow compost, no fresh manure, and your 
plants will not be liable to assault. But, if you 
have a conservatory, be sure to get it clean betore 
you put in your winter plants. Fumigate with 
sulphur, burn up buggy plants, and whitewash. 
The main point is to keep your plants growing. 

Petunias are grown now in such elegant 
shades, and never grow tired of flowering; so 
that you can hardly find a better companion for 
the carnations.” Select the best in your beds of 
those just beginning to bloom ; pick off the. seed 
capsules ; trim the plants back somewhat, and 
they will not mind the disturbance. I set all 
such plants into my cellar for a month or two, 
with moderate watering to give them a rest— 
both carnations and petunias. 

This matter of rest is specially necessary with 
your bushes, the deutzias, lilacs, and roses. My 
roses mostly remain in the cellar till very cold 
weather ; then they are carefully cut into shape 
and given moderate heat and watering. Gera- 
niums, ef which I pot one hundred this winter, 
also are far better for a semi rest. I rewove all 
leaves but the tips. After one thorough water- 
ing, beware of giving them more, except in 
small supply, until growth begins. The chief 
trouble 1s ‘damping off.” If carefully man- 
aged, and given a good rest through October, 
they will soon begin to send out new buds. It 
generally pays to have two or three of the 
finest bloomers always in pots; ae then they 
will be always in blossom. 

The tropeolum I set much by, and pever mean 
to be without at Christmas, The easiest way 
to grow it in the greenhouse or window is from 
seed. Thrust them freely into pots with other 
plants; only remember that, if you look for 
plossome, the tropeolum must be near the glass. 
But the vine alone is very elegant, and as it can 
be so easily grown is one of the best for cutting. 
Set your begonias on a high shelf to get the 
heat, and with them the Fuchsia speciosa and 
‘Boliviana, which will do well all winter. Bouvar- 
dias must have a large supply of heat. They 
need a window by themselves. I haveseen them 
thrive in kitcben windows where quite it was 
warm, To my tasie, not one of them is 80 
beautiful as the old Hogarth, Hendersonii for 
white is good, 





Mignonette is absolutely indispensable now ; 
and, if you have been careful, you have a plenty. 
Its brittle roots dislike to be transplanted. But, 
after carefully cutting back, and potting what 
you want, set them in the dark, the cellar, or 
under the benches, and keep them very wet. 
Shortly they will be ready for new work, and 
will blossom all winter, 

Christmas should not be without its chrysan- 
themums, There are late bloomers that, with 
proper care, will keep through December in 
fine condition. I keep them in a cool cellar 
till wanted. This popular flower is likely to 
get a set back, owing to a vile black bug that has 
recently been sent around the country with it. 
Tobacco is probably the remedy; but tobacco 
itself needs a remedy. ‘The last fumigation I 
gave my plants made me deathly sick for two 
days. If civilization cannot rid itself of the 
use of the foul weed, it is not much to boast of, 
and decent horticulture ought to get on without 
it. If-our dealers in greenhouse plants would 
use proper precaution they would save us great 
annoyance. Every new package of plants should 
be in careful quarantine for a week. 

The house is in a blaze of glory. The tropeo- 
lums and ivies twine about the sideboard and 
chandelier. Pictures peep through mahonia 
and dried asparagus berries. Elegant mosses 
from a moist glen bank the table on which 
stands the Christmas tree. The tree itself is half 
barberry twigs. We are ready for the delightful 
evening when love and beauty combine, and 
tender words and gifts remind us that there is 
no tife so delightful as that which is given to 
others, and that we live in the age when the 
struggle for self-existence has passed ioto the 
effort to help others to exist. ‘He that will 
save his life loses it.” 

Fritz has just come in from the barn insisting 
that the cows have given a specially large meas- 
ure of milk for Christmas, and one big, brown 
Leghorn egg in his hand. Now he goes out 
agaip, and, after rooting over the mow, appears 
with a big bunch of Christmas roses. This 
elegant flower must grow in large clumps before 
it is really sightly and valuable. Now set it in 
a colored glass bowl, and leave it to itself. It 
does not easily blend with other flowers. As a 
green-house plant it does very well in a culd 
corner; but likes best a shady, moderately- 
moist bed of muck and loam. People do beg so 
hard for jast a little piece of root that it is 
nearly impossible to grow it into suitable 
clumps. My own his at times entirely de- 
parted. 

The lanterns are fit over all the doorways, 
and the garish lights put out. A hush of ex- 
pectation precedes the lighting of the tapers. 
So the world of to-day is the Christmas tree 
hung with gifts of past ages. 

The Christmas tree, as that of any honest 
horticulturist or farmer, is not loaded with 
candies and danties that spoil digestion, but 
with home productions, There are huge D’An- 
jou pears, the royalest and noblest of all pears, 
easily kept in a cool cellar till Christmas. With 
these are yellow Lawrence pears; dainty red- 
cheeked Belmont apples and Jonathans. As 
Florida is now only next door, and an orange 
grower is in the house, we will use oranges as 
freely as apples. There are no nuts equal to 
our own butternuts, and hickory-puts, and 
beech-nuts. Now, around the room we set lilac 
bushes ; and the sport Legins. Under the table 
are certain secrets in boxes and packages, 
They must not be undone here. The farmer's 
Merry Christmas to all the world. 

Ourinton, N. Y. 


PULVERIZING AND COMPACTING 
SOIL. 








As winter approaches, it is well to recur to a 
principle adapted to various operations at this 
season of the year, by which ‘he effects of frost 
may be reduced, if not nearly controlled. The 
difference between the conducting power of heat 
in a pulverized mass and a solid body has been 
observed in many ways. Snow, which consists 
of innumerable detached crystals holding air in 
the interstices between them, conducts heat or 
admits cold more slowly than solid ice; and for 
this reason snow affords more protection to the 
plants which it covers than a hard mass of ice 
resting on the surface of the ground, The 
same principle is exhibited by observing how 
rapidly a solid rock will abstract heat from the 
hand placed upon it in winter, compared with 
the slow withdrawal of heat by fine, dry sand; 
or observing the contrast when the hand is 
placed on solid timber or on sawdust. Some 
difference is observed in the cold sensation felt 
by the hand on compact oak and on more 
porous pine. The substance which feels coldest 
conducts heats most rapidly away. 

This principle may be applied in many differ- 
ent operations. In covering heaps of vegeta- 
bles with earth for the winter, the protection 
will be more complete if the earth is in a finely 
pulverized state. Thrown on in solid spade- 
fuls, the cold will more easily penetrate it. 
Hence, in making such heaps, dry ground should 
be selected, both for the purpose of preventing 





the heap from ‘becoming water-soaked, as well 
as to allow the earth to become mellow for the 
covering. A writer states that, in covering cel- 
ery for winter, he plows several furrows on 
each side of the trench in which the plants are 
placed, going round repeatedly “until the soil 
is broken up very loose and fine to a depth of 
eighteen or twenty inches, and three or four 
feet wide. Such a loose and mellow soil will 
stand the severest zero weather with little or no 
freezing.” The addition of a few leaves plowed 
into the top of the soil, renders the protection 
more complete. A stratum of dry forest leaves 
a foot thick, placed on tender deciduous plants, 
will shield them from our severest cold, the 
many thin air spaces which the leaves contain 
and hold operating in the same way. The sin- 
gle air spaces in double wulls to cellars and 
buildings are similar examples. Manure, dry 
enough to be porous, is commonly used as a 
winter mulch by gardeners. 

Plowing land in autumn, when it is dry 
enough to crumble, will prevent the frost from 
penetrating it so deeply as leaving it in a com- 
pact mass, care being taken that it is not so 
heavy or adhesive in nature as to be converted to 
mortar if heavy winter rains should follow. It is 
only in a few cases that this work can be done 
with existing crops late in autumn; but 
thorough pulverization «*ic: in the season 
becomes advantageous :« ition to other 
benefits. itis very poor farmiug where the coil 
at any time of the year is left hard or full of 
hard lumps ; and the frost easily penetrates such 
ground to an uuprofitable depth. When fine 
pulverization in preparing for wheat in autumn 
has been adopted, the increase of the crop has 
doubtless been owing in part to the winter pro- 
tection, which has been thus afforded to the 
young plants. The difference between a super- 
ficial and a thorough preparation of the land 
for this purpose has been distinctly shown in 
many instances. Waldo F. Brown reported in a 
former volume of the Country Gentleman a case 
where, from repeated failures, a young farmer 
had become discouraged, and had nearly resolved 
to give up wheat growing; but he adopted, as a 
last resort, a new mode, by giving to two 
acres the bighest culture in the shape of re- 
peated plowing alternated with harrow- 
ing and rolling, til] the whole was like a 
garden; and asthe result obtained fifty-eight 
bushels of wheat from the two acres, or twenty- 
nine bushels per acre. He repeated, for several 
years, this treatment on larger fields, or from 
seven to twelve, twenty and thirty acres, and 
never had less than twenty-five bushels an acre. 
There is no doubt the protection afforded 
against frost by the thorough mellowing con- 
tributed materially to the successful result. 

But, in all applications of this general princi- 
ple, the judgment must be exercised. Cast- 
iron rules do not always apply in farming, nor 
can a principle be carried successfully te an ex- 
treme. Take, for example, the late autumn set- 
ting of strawberry plants. The roots should 
be covered with fine, mellow earth, but to pre- 
vent the winter rains from entering and satura- 
ting it, the upper surface, after being rounded 
in the shape of a mound, should be packed with 
the trowel or hoe, or pressed with the foot, to 
make a smooth service to throw off the rain. 
For the same reason, covered heaps of potatoes 
or other vegetables should be made smooth on 
the outside by beating with the spaie. These 
may seem like trivial matters, but they frequent- 
ly make the difference between success and 
failure. 

The operation termed “ firming” the soil 
when seeds or trees are planted, must be per- 
formed with judgment. When the soil is quite 
dry, the seed wil not receive moisture enough to 
germinate if the earth is thrown loosely upon 
them, the particles of which will touch them 
only at a few points. But, by pressing the earth 
down upon them, it is brought into close con- 
tact with the seed, and what moisture it contains 
is freely supplied to them. But if the soil is 
quite wet, pressing it down would tend to reduce 
it to the condition of mortar, and it would sub- 
sequently harden like a brick. In such cases 
the judgment must supply the piace of fixed 
rules.— The Cultivator. 





EARLY POTATOES. 





It pays to plant early potatoes quite close, as 
they do not usually make rank vines; and I 
would recommend the rows to be two and a half 
feet apart and the pieces of seed one foot in the 
row ; this gives 17,424 hills to the acre; and a 
half pound of potatoes to each bill will 
give a yield of 145 bushels to the acre. It will 
pay to make the land very rich for early potatoes, 
because a second full crop can always be grown 
profitably on the land the same year, among 
which I name Winter squashes, sweet corn, late 
cabbage, celery, turnips and tomatoes, I have 
known a truck farmer, by getting his potatoes 
arly into market, to make $1 per square rod 
from a crop of several acres; and even half this 
will pay for a large outlay for manure and labor, 
especially when we take into consideration the 
fact that much of tbe manure will be available 
for succeeding crops,—The Tribune, 





CULTIVATING ORCHARDS. 


CuLtTiIvaTING orchards is a grand mistake. 
Two ‘crops cannot be grown on the same 
ground at the same time, any more than two 
things can occupy the same place: The grow- 
ing experience of the owners of orchards 1s to 
this effect. A Michigan fruit-grower writes that 
half the fine orchards in that state are being 
starved to death by the attempt to grow grain 
crops among the trees. It is athing to be known 
and realized that fruit is a crop ,and,as the roots 
extend under the ground as far as the limbs ex- 
tend above, it can be easily seen that the ground 
under an orchard is fully occupied by the trees, 
and should be wholly given up to them. Clover, 
may be grown under the trees if itis pastured or 
is left to cover the ground and afford a valua- 


ble top-dressing of manurial matter.—The 
Times. 


A TREASURER’S SAFETY. 


AN ACTIVE SCREW MANUFACTURER HAS THE 
TWISTS TAKEN OUT OF HIS SYSTEM. 

OncE upon a time—and it was not so many 
years ago, either—gimlet-pointed screws, such 
as we have to-day, were unknown. The screws 
of those days were finished off flat at the end, 
and a hole had to be bored for each screw, so as 
to permit it to enter the wood. Some of the 
best inventions the world has known were by 
lazy fellows; and the gimlet screw was one of 
them. A mechanic who was ‘‘born tired” and 
who hated the labor of boring a hole in the wood 
for each screw, conceived the thought that if the 
screws were furnished with a little tail end in 
theshape of a pointed gimlet, much trouble 
might be saved. 

At first the manufacture of such screws was 
attended with difficulties; but machinery, to 
overcome these, was in due time invented. 

The gimlet-pointed screw is one of the neces- 
sities of the present age. Our great screw fac- 
tories turn these useful little things out by the 
miluon and million, One of the greatest of the 
screw concerns is the American Screw Company, 
whose extensive works are at Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

The treasurer of this great corporation, and 
one of its most active managers, is W. H. Hen- 
derson, Esq., one of the most widely-known 
business men of Providence. Mr. Henderson, 
who is now well advanced in years, has had a 
long experience of invalidism, against which he 
has bravely battled. His principal trouble was 
catarrh, which was so otstinate as for a long 
time to defy all treatment, and so deeply-seated 
as to cause a great degree ot deafness. 

Our Kbode Island correspondent recently 
spentan hour with Mr. Henderson, who talked 
freely of his past and present experience. ** My 
catarrh was of very long standing,” suid Mr. H. 
‘At an early age I had a severe attack of scant 
fever, which left me with a variety of ailments. 
The most tronblesome and permanent of these 
was this catarrh, The catarrh took avery strong 
hold on me, and in spite of all that the doctors 
could do for me, it increased from year to year 
to such an extent that my expectoratious were 
80 copivus is to be very annoying. You may 
judge how they were when I tell you that I 
would often use up as many us half a dozen 
handkerchiefs a day. In the night time the ca- 
tarrhal discharge was so great that I almost 
feared to go to sleep, lest I should be choked 
while asleep. I would have to rise once or twice 
during the night and free my nostrils and mouth 
from the accumulations. I am now over the 
worst of my trouble, however, and my catarrh 
isso nearly gone that it gives me no inconven- 
ience. Une handkerchief a day is sufficient for 
all my needs in that direction.” 

* Then, Mr. Henderson, some ofjthe treatment 
you have been taking has done you good?” 

** Yes ; let me tell you about it. I tried a great 
many things which were of no avail. One med- 
icine after another failed me. [| tried electricity, 
and thought I received scme advantage from it ; 
but the relief proved only partial and tempo- 
rury. I was ready to try almost anything that 
gave any hope of relief. Mr. Sullivan Fenner, 
of this city, advised me to try Compound 
Oxygen, an article of which I knew nothing 
except what he told me. it had been of great 
advantage to him and his son. This gave me 
practical and lasting relief. It was about two 
and a half years ago that I sent to Philadelphia 
for a ‘ home treatment’ of the Compound Oxy- 
gen, and at once began using it. You ma, 
judge of my surprise at its operation, when 
tell you that in a few days I felt it was doing 
me good, in checking the discharges, and. giv- 
ing new life to the affected parts. I used the 
Oxygen regularly and persistently for several 
months, At first I could inhale only a few scc- 
onds at a time, and that was with considerable 
difficulty. But as I continued the use of the 
inhalant, inhalation became easier, and relief 
was greater. The gain in my strength and gen- 
eral health was very satisfactory. I had been so 
much of an invalid that I was unable to attend 
to my business with regularity ; but as my im- 
provement in health went on, gradually but 
surely, I found myself able to do far more than 
Ihad done for years. To indicate to you the 
extent of my improvement I may eay that I now 
rise early, aud am at my office by nine or 
ten o'clock. Ihave nine clerks and keep them 
busy. I go out during the day and attend to a 
great deal of out-door business, down town. 
About six o’clock I go home and spend the even- 
ing in reading or otherwise, and go to bed about 
eleven. Isleep well.” 

** Then you are entirely free from catarrh, Mr. 
Henderson?” 

* Quite as free as a man of my age can ever ex- 
pect to be after such a protracted siege with so 
obstinate a disease. For all practical p 8 I 
ama well man. I still take Compound Oxygen 
occasionally, especially if I take cold, for there 
is nuthing like it to break upacold. I have vis- 
ited Messrs. Starkey and Palen, in Philadelphia, 
and have talked with them over my case. They 
are —— for whom I havea aigh esteem, 
and I am glad they have done so much good and 
relieved so much distress as they have with the 
Compound Oxygen.” 

‘Some of your friends have had pleasant ex- 
perience with ee Oxygen, have they 
not, Mr. Hendcrson?” 

“Yes; I have recommended it to many. My 
wife has taken it with goou effect. She was suf- 
fering with general debility, It vitalized her 
and gave her strength as nothing else did, 
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“Then there is an old oi. the father 
of one of my clerks, Mr. Tyler. This gentleman 
is over seventy years of age. For many years 
he had suffered from asthma. For twenty-five 
years he had not been able to sleep, except when 
sitting in a chair. He could not lie upon his 
back. He wrote to Messrs. Starkey & Palen for 
a ‘ Home Treatment’ in May, and by July he was 
able to lie on his back and sleep like other peo- 


le. 

“*T think it is asking a great deal of Compound 
Oxygen to expect it to afford relief in such old 
and obstinate cases as these. But you see what 
it has done. It can be depended upon. I firmly 
believe in its efficacy.” 

The number of those who are firm believers in 
the remediai power of Compound Oxygen is daily 
and largely on the increase. It is a wonderful 
remedy for the relief of the suffering and the 
strengthening of the weak. 

An interesting treatise on the subject is pub- 
lished by Messrs. STARKEY & Paten, 1529 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. This will be sent by mail 
free of charge, to all who apply for it. 


DR. W. SCHOONOVER’S 


OPINION OF 


THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 


Neo. 142 East 34th St. 


New York, Jan, 3d, 1835. 
ToTHE MepiIcaL Dmxcton 0 OF THE COLUMBIAN IN- 
wena ctor: I have just oe a oune s' girl, 48 years 
is bee ~~ ffects of 





— ago. She is a bright an 

leyeloped in body and Seot.’ but her limbs 
contracted, I earnestly recommend ber to the Colum- 
bian Institute for the Cure of Chronic Diseases, as I 
believe it is she only place in he ny she can obtain all 
the advan uired for the efficient and suc- 
— treatment o ber case. q consider oe ot 
berate case, but hones’ eve roa can cure 

. SCHOON OV HOON OVER, M. D. M.D. 682 682 Lexi xington Ave. Ave., N.Y ¥. c. 


AGRICULTURAL. 





W. C. WILSON, Florist. 
45 W. 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


Choice cut Flowers and Rare Exotic Plants. 
Decors 


tions attended to, and arranged in the 
most artistic manner, at moderate rates. 
Catalogue of Plants, Beate and flowering 
Bulbs, sent free to all applican 
NURSERIES AND py Astoria, L.LC'ty. 





A NEw INVENTION. 


Weight, 41 Ibe. 






arenably tos costed. One man sawed % cords ing 

naa it easy. Sars trees down. First 

order secures ae bt Write 1G terms. 
Folding Sawing Machine ranklin 


BUY 2 WRINGER: 


PURCE HASE GEA labor R 
other wringers, and costs 


but little more. 


EMPIRE ‘iv tithes 


Clothes 


Solid W’ Hie he Ci Rolls. 
82° Wears Longest. Ga 
Warranted to give satisfaction. 










Mention this paper 


A Free Seed Distribution, 








THE FARM, FELD and STOR, 


of Chicago, has been purchased by GEN. C. H. 
HowaARD, late Editor and Publisher of The Ad- 
vance, Chicago, and JAs. W. WILSON, late Busi- 
ness Manager of the Western Rural. 

It is now published Weekly, and is the most 
widely circulated Weekly Agricultural and 
Family Journal in America. 

It contains sixteen neatly goteted four-column 
pages of reading matter, edited by experienced 
and practical writers, covering all the depart- 
ments of Farm Life, The Household, Market 
Reports, the News, Choice Stories, etc. 


PRICE $1.50 A YEAR. 

In order to secure new subscribers, its new 
publishers have hit upon the hap yy expedient 
of giving 30 Packets of is te every 
person who subscribes, all rare and choice 
varieties, gathered from the best special sources 
of this country and se or grown for this 
purpose by Mr. Wilson o he firm, who is an 
experienced seedsman. Send for 2 free sample 
copy with particulars, and description of seeds, 

HOWARD & WILSON PUB. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


THOMPSON E EVE-WATER,. 











COMMON SENSE CHAIRS. 








Set 
able. No | t stuff, but good. honest home 
comforts. Piet Tisovant toe ch ne. nd stamp 
forcatalogueto fF. A. ™ kK. 


i New York. 


“ The Common Sense chairs aud _settees o' 5, i 
ciate are not -Sumpgapea y any other c 
d parties furnishing cou hou ng 
fnexpenaive. counfortelle ex a jurable r.. €.. c 


do well to write to Mr. F. A. Sinclair, at Mottville, N 

Y., fora copy ot his hand-book, which contains il iilus. 
e various arti cleo he } meee with 

a schedule of prices.” —Scientific American. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Gaypr & Tin Monls, Cur. 
Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 











aga’ 

sm: Fruits and P 
e Prunin te 

THE FARM GUIDE, 23 Park {ii tor $1 yu. ork. 


EAFN Ess wb wae deat eat twenty lg i eure rs. 
Trea Loy sts of the day 
r+ in three months, 


same process. 
A plain, an le and successfvl home treatment. Ad- 
dress T. 8. PAGE, 128 East 26th St., New York City. 














ri]. Send for our new book on the 
HOpen Fire Place and its Sur- 
roundings, containing illustra- 
tions of the finest series of Fire 
Place Linings ever offered, 
Sauincluding designs by Elihu 
Vedder and other artists. 


ree on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
SMITH & ANTHONY see } a 
52 & 54 Union St., - - 


HE INDIANA FARMER 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 
Indianopolis, Ind. 
ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR. 


The Best Exponent of Agriculture 








FREAT COYTREL WEST 


Live Stock Topics, THE FARMER is the only agricul- 
tural journal having a thoroughly organized 


BUREAU OF CROP REPORTERS, 
In the Central Western States, 


During the past several years ites reports on condition 
of Crops, Live Stock, etc., have made it a GREAT 
FAVORITE among those desiring to be kept posted 
on these subjects. Address, 


INDIANA FARMER CO., 


34 East Market street. Indianapolis, Ind, 





THE PRACTICAL, npg tegen FOR 1886, 


That the eTorts os the Pascrscss, FaRMer duri: 


ng | to advance the Farmer's interests and promote 
progressive agriculture, have the name —a 8 ag and are appreciated by the intelligent LL 
meu of the country, 18 eee re the numerous words of commendation and approval which have poured 
in upon us from ail’ directions. North, Eas uth and West letters have been com ing dats, piled 


with words of SS ML i ue for thea’ A we ay ) giving to the farmers of the country. Such un- 


stinted praise coming from such sources 


and promote 


e path we have been traveling, resolved to 


ourages U 
do even better the callfay of & Keeping the Posoruae Va 4 in the vanof every earnest effort to dignify,elevate 


‘armer, For thirty 
the Farmer, an promote his interes 


ored to 
views and ALN, ‘of the Tending 


ears the CTICAL FARMER has advocated the cause of 


S*poth by giving currency Prough its columns to the 


~~! writers of the country, and t qunsstences of 
that vast army Of workers, the Farmers of the country, try, 8 and defending thelr - Ynteneete ip its editori- 
al columns againstall measures and theories, which at believes inimical to thei: in- 
terests. That these efforts have recognized an: the letters’ wiih re 4 73 fill col- 


umns of the PRacTICAL FARMER, received from our re 


a gbprec arate 
ers, abundantly testify: 


DURING 1886 


We shall §° straiv ht on in the same be path, 4 bay by the ex rth suck of the past years, better equi 
o fil its columnea wit 


mos 
all ite relist a will be filled bee articles he will be of tn 


do battle or the Farmers’ interests 
ane of the land to receive the 


Experience and 


reaping rich harvests from 5 
year. Market reports from 


he leading trade c 


es where J sell those products to the 


**Hygiene " and “ Housekeeper,” will be m: 


guarding its sacred precin: 
y as possible to une model Farm 


y 
uipped for r their i Reeteasion, follewiiig It it with ite Be oa neceseary to him who, while 


ie centers of tthe rc! 
eatures, enabling the aL, to note the rise beat Sn tn the — 
adva 
to the Bouschold, “Home Circle,” “ Youth's Department.” 
sintained at the hich standard to which they have reach 
have been spared. ‘and gone peri be in the future, to make them both pleasurable an 
ded. The Ly Farmen is pee cofnents a home paves. and aseuch the columns 


ed to 
such matter as will the best enable the 


, wiving 
will ai m to so inetruct its readers that 
a iperenqee their value from year to 


antey wil | continue to form one of its speci: 
his products from week {0 ‘week, telling 


No 
rofitable to * those for 


NO PREMIUMS 


for the coming zone. In place of Premiums the publishers have made such arrangements with the other 


leading publications of the country 

these publications, together with t 

MONEY PRESENT TO EVERY PERSON who subscribee f 

FaRMER. The 45. CT 
ear 


clubs and the LOW RAT 


AL FARMER and THE! INDEPEN ENT 
CIMEN COPY of the PracTIcaL FARMER containing a list of papers with which it 
ES offered. Address, 


, embracing every department of interest to the general reader, as to offer 
'e PRACTICAL Fapeene. at ouch reduced rates as to be a very substantial 


these curaals with the PractTicaL 
Ii be sent te ene address 


FARMER CO., Publiehese. 1420 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the follcwing named fine Steel Engrav- 

ings and the following Publications, which wil! be 

sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
ee 

The same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 





Ritchie, the Eneraver.. escoce 20 0 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 

ee fF 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, ‘signed by A. H, 

Ritchie, the Engraver................+. etecssodu - 5 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.. 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, lex90. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 


Size, 1OXB..... ....0000-. 0000+ eeesecscocceccoebeces 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x20,............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 


ene eeeeereeesene Peete weeescesesese 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che Independent 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

4 Numbers (postage LPCC)..s0cececesececersceee SS OO 

(9 mos.) (postage MRiedasnaiens - 226 








4 o 





(6 mos.) Te f 
17 ? (4 moa.) * eneavecccccccces GD 
13 (3 mos.), 75 
a 5 (1 month), 30 
2 » (2 weeks), 20 
1 Number (1 week), 10 
One subscription two years . 5 UO 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
CHD PEEIIINGD, 6.0 -cdeccestccesonconncessnecsocsess 5 00 
One subscription with two NEW subscribers, in 
one remittance..... pashennbseossessess Sencabss + 700 
One subscription three years are eesces 700 


One subscription with three szEw subscribers, 

Oe GIRS is bic aciccesincecsdscaceaccetes 8 60 
One subscription four years... .........ce0.0..- 
One subscription with four NEw subscribers, in 

ae i iticewninscatestncettcscsibinancocae 10 00 
One subscription five years... pecneotennane «+++. 1000 
Aby number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBESCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FRoM SUB. 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon- 
secutive numbers of THk INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription, 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 

2” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@” Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina a LETTER. The pres. 


ent registration avutenpte reaeliy on absolute pro 
tection quatnes i y Fae ig al) Fcotmactors are 
obliged to r ietters when Tt to do a0. 80 


requested 
No names en pad on ee 
te money im ed rence subscription books without 
BSCR: are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscri 
ven on the yellow address address reas. Ta ea an on” the fast = 
to renew two or three Bed 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


THE RECEIPT of the is recei 
for the FIRST su i Receipts. for money 





REED & BARTON, 


37 Union Square, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRO GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


TABLE WARE, 


WHICH EMBRACES EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR USE OR DECORATION OF THE TABLE: 


Coffee, Tea, Dessert, and Water Sets; 
Cake and Fruit Baskets; Meat, Vegetables and Baking Dishes; 
Epergnes, Candelabra, Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, Etc. 


THEY WOULD ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES IN 


Oxidized Silver, Gold Inlaid and Applied Work, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


8 are indicated b’ 

the in the date of ex ration on the little yet 

low ticket attached to the paper, w 

made efter thet ore Rg. second week pe — 
receiv imal recei 

the ie recdipt will be cent nt by mat ° rm 

SAM & 06., Fleet Si 
on ‘Our 2 ts 'in London to Am 2, gt 4 


and 
THE METS A 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 











P.-O0. Bex 2787, 











RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Tine. ates hag Fused Bustnscaliotios 


a a ; eel oe ‘= 


ti 
times 





Frvanciuat Noriozs,... tae 


mACT Wo DOLLARS PER AGATE 
a ed ee 


(gepedine Tour Kiba 


be made in advance 


oes re en ee 
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| Me simone to Hospitals, Orphan Asylums, etc., etc.,can donate 


nothing more acceptable than fure soap, for it is required hourly. 


The Ivory SOAP is the best for the purpose, as it is equally well 


adapted for the laundry, toilet, or bath, and is 99;%% pure. 


R. Ogden Doremus, M.D., 


LL.D., 


ples of the IvORY SOAP to a rigid microscopical examination. 


“‘T subjected various sam- 


I find 


says: 


it to be free from any forms of animalcular or vegetable germ life, so 


cordially commend the Ivory 


properties and purity.” 


Send your favorite ‘ charity” 


SOAP for its unsurpassed detergent 


a box of the IVORY SOAP at Christmas, 





If your regular grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, 


address Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 


you where you can get it. 


tell 


who will 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods wn the market. 


and best Australian wool. 
beauty and regularity of finish. 
and shade, thus enabliag you to match any piece. 
nished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 
of black. 


They are made of the finest silk 


fou can easily distinguish them by their softness and 
They are alw —_ the same in quality, weight, width, 


one genuine unless rolled ona ** Var- 








Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Roots and Shoes. 


Iam now maenufecturing them on a largescal 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 


of all, rich and poor. 


I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measu1z ement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. 


They will fit beantifully, will 


never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry end com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy coods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


workmanship py any goods in any country, and my) owest class goods are superior in ever 
C 


others at the same price. Those who desire perfect 


respect to all 


»ote and shoes should send for my /ree illuetiated pam- 


phiet-, which will give price-list and all information that is required, It will pay you to sed torthe pamphlets 
reserve leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


To 
beautiful, use my an Polish Blacking. 


Leste vast Pom 
H°oYv Pri 
ate 


street. New Vork. 


NTINC PAYS 
“ The Proof of the Pudding,” &c. 


How richly it pays to own a Model 












Press is shown in a handsome littl 
book, containing several hundred 
* proofs,” from the 15,000 people who 
have Model Presses. Business men 
Clergymen, Teachers, Boys,. Girls 
perse as © ut of work,—everybeody in 
A ess and Outfit com- 

$10.00 and up. 





ok’ mail d free Address 
The Model Preaa€ ‘o., Limited, 
2 Arch St., Philadeipbia, Pa. 





. 
iM PROVED. 


KNA 








PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Fone, Touch, Workmanship and Durctility. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


Shaw, Applin& Co 


Manufacturers of 


pu LPIT 
SUITS 


Baltimore. 

















~ 
MIDDLETOWN, ezS 
27 Sudbury Street, } conn. ene 
etalogus. Pa m= med e 
Bend for BOSTON. 87 John St ie ee York, and 7S 99 
PR SAsLE e. C1 TING =P ESSED. ar LoS. ease mijod? 
printing. cine tre s +o of ages of ‘ani ea URERS OF a at fe 
sosar a WATSON. 191 ee cost, Bon Von DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. gitzaraulic Rams, Garden ests 235 
—SEALSKIN GARMENTS, NEWEST Grand Gold Medal of International Fugines. ump im and eco 
URS.., yles, my « own manufacture, from selected iaveswene Exhibition, also Grand Gold — Street Washers, % tac 
Ha “he mates withou! exten charge of de oait. edal. ‘the Seelety of Arts-for Worxs Founptp tm 1899. gaeeg 
you want @ choice karment, come am Pianos and several meritorious uttis hest awarded aE 
aadeove both mone 1, apd amnoyence member i an useful Inventions.” hibition” fy Ry aye Ex- | 72 
Manufacturer, Vien: s o= 
BURKE. av orouover. | WatIvoms: Steinway Hall, Mew ork Ea a $5 


REE. Inventor and Marufact urer of McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 
Mention Tar INDEPENDENT 





A LARGE VARIETY OF 
SILVER, [VORV-MOUNTED AND 
NATURAL 
WALKING CANES. 
If = want to buy a cane 
Call on COX, in Maiden Lane. 
TWENTY-FIVE. 


GOLD, 


NUMBER 


SERASTIAN, MAY & GO., 


mere reece Wane. 
Designed for actual work; 
no toy. Lathes for wood or 
metal. "Drill Presses,Chuc ks, 
Drills, Dows and machinists 
and amateur outfits. Lathes 
on tria 
Catalogues mailed on ap- 
plication. 
170 W. Secend Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








and Mec — on thet best work. nae 


GOLD MEDAL 
e ¢ known, desler who does won keep 
pwith Ave Se stamps for SAMPLE CAN FRE 


Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mass, LEVEE 














The Sun Type Writer. 





A PERFECT MACHINE. 
Price, $12.00. 
A Splendid Holiday: Cift. 


Does not need any practice. Will do perfect work. 
Can be used by any one for business purposes or 
private letter writing. Easy action, rapid work 
durable, complete. Weighs but 4% pounds. Can be 
shipped to any part of tae United States by Expres e 
C. 0. D., with privilege of examination, and, if not 
satisfactory, can be returned by paying only express 
charges both ways. 


SUN TYPE WRITER CO., 


319 Breadway, New York City. 


WM. G. BELL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pell's Spiced Seasoning, 


Made of the granulated leaves of the 
most fragrant sweet herbs and choice 
. selected spices. Used and recom- 
mended by all first-class hotels, restaurants and rail- 
road dining halls throughout the country. No family 
should be without it. For the dressing to your tur- 
key it is indispensable. For seasoning Escalloped 
Oysters, Meats, Game, Fish and Poultry, it has no 
equal. Families ordering should be sure toask for 
Bell's seasoning, and take no other. 
The Steward of ne of the most prominent New York 





H POULTRY 





hotels writes: “I consider Bell's Spiced Seasoning the 
only reliable pa ever placed ‘ore 4 
tor seasoni ree: poultry, sam e, oe & have ; 
over juaded to otker makes, an ev n- 
stance had toei or return o or throw it away an very a 
back on the old reliable Bell Seasoning. 


The small size is retailed at ten cents pore , the 
next at fifteen cents. If you cannot obtain it of 3 our 
grocer, t the a getal il price to us, with your full ad- 
dress, and we ‘a send it to you by return mail, 
postage prepaid 


WM. G. BELL &CO., 


48te 54 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 











tail. udges 
nounced its to i. fu found, ov 
powerful,combined with admirable 


ustra 
ESTEY OBGAN OO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
, aD More 1 than 
the kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 


ordinary 
with the uuititude f low saat, fooxt 
Dhoaphste powders. Seldonlvineans 














Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston, ' 








SContaine no Rosin, Bal Sede, = sme: not Made 
rom Grease, and contains nothing injurious to tne 
fart of Ee faletc. ‘. is entirel uh 


If you cannot get it of your | of your er, send direct to 
the of the Com ir Manuf ufactured mye te 
patent Jan. 23d, 1877, for sale by the 


CANTON ny ties i onal co., 
160 Congress Screet, Boston, Ma 


Jas, Li sla JR. Presid: t. 
Epwarp W. Hows. Treasure : oa 









The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 
ck or LIND, Paten the a per 
qeneenenget Ot 





| Metablishod 1857. 


many t e deceived by as it Sta bie Be 
FRINK, 55: 





CARMEL SOAP, 


MADE 6F PURE OLIVE ait, ? 


By a Misi SOCIETY in PALESTINE. 


An elegant eae fe Tequisite. 1tis su ye fe all other 
soaps for the Nursery. Teeth, h, aud H 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Sold by all first-class Grocers and Druggists. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 
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HEALTHFUL RECREATION CAINED 


HE PRACTICE OF 


Amateur Photography. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION with DESCRIPTIVE CAZALOGUE sent free to any one 
interested in the subject, 
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Try our new DETECTIVE Met ws eof learn of the pleasure and tascivation of picture-makiog. 


Among our LATEST NOVELTIES 

THE BICYCLE CAMERA, THE EVOLVING BACK CAMERA, THE ELECTRIC 
R THE DARK ROOM. &e.. &e 

Cc 'OMP. ANY, 


LAWP ¥ 
MANUFACTL RING 
Established in 1802. 


SCOVILL 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent, 
MOST EXTENSIVE MAKERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPAKATOS IN THE WORLD. 
“ALEX KOOMS, 423 BROOME STREET. NEW YORK. 
POPULAR RECREATION. 


HOME 


Life Insurance Go., 


254 Broadway, New York, 
179 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


—— > 
Asmetey MEO: B6b 5 ROBB. ono ccvccccvccsiscssssesicesscedibvess covticsvecencotevs $5,511,787 30 


MU ia Ls ocd oocine <sc250n iene cdcvocgaecesdakejncadabocbtabucaescbadicicioas 4,124,633 41 
Undivided Surplus.... 1,387,153 89 








ORONO eee Eee HE EEE EEE OSES TOES ESET EEE EEE SES EES EES TEESE 








This Company issues all desirable forms of Life, Endowment. and Annuity Policies, 
on as favorable terms as is consistent with safety and stability. 


All its Policies are without any restrictions as io residence or travel. 


G. C. RIPLEY, President. C. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-P, 
J.P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. I. H. FROTHINGHAM, 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 


esident. 
asurer. 











** Monarch of the Monthlies.’’ 
The Largest, Cheapest and Best Magazine. 


OVER 1,000,000 READERS; OVER 1600 PAGES; OVER 1000 PICTURES RACH. YEAR. 

FRANK LESLIE'S picture in color, a-gem 
POPULAR MONTHLY of art, and worth more 
continues to hold its than the entire price 
place unchallenged at of the magazine. For 
the head of the great 1886 the aim of the 
magazines for the peo- publisher will be not 
ple. It prints more only to hold the Pop- 
matter, more pictures, ULAR MONTHLY firmly 
and has more readers Sm in the public favor, but 
than any other. Co to make it better than 
success has been whol- ever. 
ly unprecedented, and %aAs New attractions, new 
is due solely to sterling 3 writers, and new artists 
and positive merit. It g) will be presented in its 
contains 128 pages, and all the ex- 
each month, and meets a 4 tensive resources of the 
the wants of every- ¢ well-known Publishing 
body. Each number House placed at its 
presents a _ beautiful disposal. 






The POPULAR MONTHLY is for sale by all Newsdealers, or will be sent, post-piid, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of sulscription, $3.00 per year. Specimen Copies, lic. each, 
post-paid. Address, and send Post Office Order or Check to 


MRS. FRANK LEStLigea 


53, 55, ST Park Place, New York. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES. 





Warerooms, - - - 





STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 





From Mme. ADELINA PATTI. 


Caicaao, Inz., January 4th, 1882. 

.Eessrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

? .4x Sirs:—Alhw me to express to you the great satisfaction and pleas- 
ure tiat I have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which 
ve placed at my diposal during the Concert tour now in course of 
b- 3 in the United States. 


you 


During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used 
the pianos of nearly all eelebrated manufacturers; but none of them can 
be «. 


Dv° 


ared to yours—none possess to such a marvelous degree that sym- 
poetic, and singing tone quality which distinguishes the Srzmway 
Before returning to Europe, I shall select 
and purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Oraig-y-nos Castle, my resi- 
dence in South Wales. 


as peeri ss among them all. 


Respectfully yours, 
ADELINA PATTL 





From Mme. ETELKA GERSTER,. 


To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

Dear Sirs:—During the period of my various engagements in America, 
with Her Majesty’s Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts, 
I have used your unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and 
on previous occasions I have expressed to you my high appreciation and 
undiguised admiration of their sterling qualities. 

I regard the “Sremway” as the Beau Ideal of all pianos, and, with 
their essentially noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are won- 
derfully sympathetic to me. I admire the easy, elastic and agreeable 
touch, the evenness, richness, and surprising duration of tone, blending so 
effectively with and supporting the human voice, and all these qualities ren- 
der, in my opinion, the Srzmyway Piano the most desirable instrument of all, 
certainly the best to accompany the voice. 

I sail for Europe within a few days, and, as a precious souvenir of my 
American tournee, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for 
my salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist's price to me, which I will transmit 
to you, with the necessary shipping directions. , 


I remain, respectfully yours, et 
EIELKA GERSTER GARDINE.: 


New York, June Ist, 188). 








THEAUN DEPENDENT. Sage Ome on 








NHK WwW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE| LA  ROOKH. 
NURSERY, FOR 1885. ee This charming oriental poem 


Edited by WitL1am T. ApAmMs (OliverOptic). This hy pd Ma produced in a style worthy 
beautiful volume consists of original stories and stieat N with about one hundred 
poems by the very best writers of juvenvile litera- | and he P ee from designs of the 
ture, carefully selected and edited, embellished with | best artists in“. Yay “ether with several from 
#70 entirely original illustrations. 1 vol., quarto, il- | Europeanand Pers. 4 The illustrations are 
laminated board covers and linings, $1.75: cloth and | Printed in a variety « Lo, yn vellum paper, and 
gilt, 82.25. the text of the poem is ith the illustrations in 
aridic style. 1 vol., quafto, bound in parchment 
paper, andin vellum cloth folio, with stamped rib- 
bons, $15.C0: full American seal, gilt, $17.50. 


AMERICAN ETCHINGS, 


A series of twenty original etchings by American 
artists, among whom are James D. Smillie, Thomas 
Moran, Parrish, ‘Ferris, Garrett and others. With 
text -and biographical matter, by 8. R. Koeh- 
ler and others. Edition limited to 350 copies, 
divided’ as follows: 5 copies, proofs on genu- 
ine parchment, text on vellum paper, in 
parchment portfolio, $150.00; 15 copies, proofs on 
satin, text on vellum paper, in satin portfolio, 875.u0; 
40 copies, proofs on India paper, text on vellum paper. 
in vellum cloth portfolio, $35.0); 40 copies, proofszen 
Japan paper, text on vellum paper, in parchment. 
portfolio, $45.00; 260 copies, proofs on Holland paper, 
in cloth portfolio, $15.00. 


THE MODERN CUPID. 


A bright, attractive series: of verses illustrative of 
* Love on the Rail,” with dainty drawings repro luced 
in photo-gravure plates ani printed in tints. Edi- 
tion limited to 370 copies, divided as follows: 5 copies, 
proc fs on genuine parchment, in parchment portfolio, 
850.00; 15 copies, proofs on satin, in satin portfolio, 
$25.00; 35 copies, proofs on Japan paper, in parch- 
ment paper portfolio, $15.c0; 65 copies, proofs on India 
#mail quarto, illuminated board covers and linings. | paper, in white vellam cloth portfolio, $15.0 ; 260 
$1.50; cloth, beveled and gilt, $2.00. copies, proofs on vellum paper, in cloth portfolio, 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1885. LENORE. 


By EpGar ALLAN Pog. [his charming poem is em- 
bellished with 14 beautiful and original illustrations 
by Henry Sandham, engraved in the best possible 
style. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1 5¢; alli 


THE YEW ZIGZAG 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE 
LEVANT. 


By H. Burrerworts. An account of a tour of the 
Zigzag Club through Egypt and the Holy Land, in- 
cluding a trip up the Nile ana visit to the ruinsof 
Thebes, Memphis, etc. With 200 new and appropriate 
illustrations. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated covers 
and linings, $1.75; cloth, baveled and gilt, $2.25. 


FOUR FEET, TWO FEET, AND 
NO FEET. 


Edited by Laura E. Ricwarps. Animsted Nature 
for the youngest readers, including stores of domes- 
tic pets, descriptions of strange and curious animals, 
their dwellings and habits. 250 I)lustrations. 1 vol., 
quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, $1.75; 
cloth, beveled and gilt, $2.50. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS IN 
ITALY. 


By Lizziz W. Cuampry, The Vassar Girls in this 
volume spend the summer in traveling through the 
vineyards of Italy, visiting all the large cities, and 
passing some time in Rome, in the Vatican, the Cata- 
combs, etc. Illustrated by Champ, and others. 1 vol., 


The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great variety of 
original stories, sketches and poems for the young, 
ease illustration which appears in itis express! 

ned f for this work, by the most eminent English 

ts. Over dw full-page cotsteel illustrations. 
Ivo... Ujuminated board covers, $1.25; cloth, black 
add gold stam *, $1.75; oleth, extra, chromo, gilt side 
and edges, $2. gator, assorted colors and styles, $1.50; full American 
seal, gilt edges, $2.5; full Spanish calf, gilt edges, 


OUR NEW WAY ’ROUND THE | «=~ 
WORLD. EVE OF ST. AGNES. 


By CHARLEs CARLETON CoFFIN, author of “ The 
Story of Liberty," “ The Boys of '61,.” “ Following 
the Flag,” “ The Boys’ of '76,” “ Winning His Way,” 

“My Days and Nights on the Battlefield,” ete. 5 Otc, 
A new revised edition of this standard book of 
travel, which is interesting and useful to young and 

old; with a large number of additional illustrations. 
iva. 8vo., chromo-lithograph board covers, 8 .75. 


By Joun Keats. With 24 new and original illustra. 
tions by Edmund H. Garrett, engraved by George T. 
Andrew. One of the most artistic of holiday booke. 
1 vol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50; alligator, 
assorted colors and styles, $1.5: full Anerican seal, 
gilt edges, $2.50; fall Spanish calf, gilt edges, 35,00. 





For eale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 
LIGHT FOR THE WORLD. 





A New Elvetric Burner for Kerosene 
Ol 
THE HICKOK CALCIUM. 


A Round Wick Burner, 


Giving a Light Equal to 60 Candles. 
WILL FIT ANY ORDINARY LAMP. 


Breaks no Chimneys. 





The same button that turns down the wick operates an extinguisher, by which the light is put out as 
veadily as cas is turned off. 

It hava ventilated collar, making an accumuletion of gas inthe lamp an impossibility, and is, therefore, 
absolutely safe—features not possessed by any other burner ever.made.. No. need to. buy.an ugly metal lanip 
in erder to geta large ight. If you havea lamp in the house, you can buy this burner, screw it on the lamp 
end you will have a better licht and a safer one than you can get from any lamp you can buy in the market. 

Sold by all Lavup dealers. Sample burners packed ready for shipment, $1.50. 


BRANCH OFFICES: HEKTOGRAPH MFG. CO., 


i1@ Dearborn St.. Chicago. 22 and 24 Church St., New York, 


118 South 7th St., Philadelphia. 
66 Devonshire St., Boston. SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


THIS BURNER CAN ALSO BE HAD OF 


Messrs. ELLIS BANGERT & CO., cor. of Balti- 
more and Howard Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

IRWIN & EATON OROCKERY CO., Kansas 
© 


Mossas. B. NATHAN & CO., San Francisco, Cal., 
and Portland, Oregon. 

Messrs. GEORGE BOHNER & CO., 65 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Lil. 

Messrs. J. P. SMITH, SON & CO., Liberty St., 
Pittsburgh. 


‘“H, WESTERMAN & CO., St. Louis. 
PHULLIPS & BUTTORF MANUFACTURING 
CO., Nashville. 








A Handsome Holiday Present. 
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SsIBOA GQ ACF POPUVLIVM 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ORGAN MADE. 








ler England Cabinet Organs, 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO., 


1297 & 1299 Washington St., “BOSTON, Mass., U.S, A. 


Lares Catratoaue Martep Free To ApPLiicants. 


1794: 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 





JANUARY 1ST, 1885. 


eee 8 Res $4,491,830 01 





$1,250,000 00 
1,719,707 67 

292,719 69 
2,479,402 65 
1,229,402 65 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - ° ° 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE, - - - 
ALL OUTSTANDING CLAIMS, - - - - 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, ° - 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL, - - - - 


GEO. L CHASE, President. 


©. B. WHITING, Secretary. P. C. ROYCE, Assistant Sec’y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT—CHICAGO, {LL. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
A. P. FLINT, Manager. 
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